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MAKING PRESENTS. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


One of the charms of Christmas is in the bounty it brings. It is an 
old constant distinguishing characteristic of the season to exhibit a soul 
too broad and embracing to be shut in by the narrow though equitable 
boundaries of commerce; too lavish to throw its heart’s wealth into a 
scale and weigh it out in scruples. It is no period for scant measures, or 
for bare justice; the cup must overflow. Who ever said at Christmas, 
“But can’t you take halfa mince-pie?” The spirit of the time is un- 
grudging, hospitable, generous. It is not the meal of Enough, but the 
estival of Excess. People, who throughout the long year had given not 
a crumb, now give dainties and luxuries rarely tasted. People who never 
knew any body to send them a brace of sparrows, now receivé, free of 
carriage, real turkeys, now get an actual goose with seductive and liberal 
accompaniments. Piles of presents heaped up past all former prodiga- 
lity; hampers bursting with their fat bounties; boxes, baskets, bags 
innumerable, blocking up the way on all sides, constitute at such a time 
a multitudinous monument to our mortal love of good cheer. The read- 
ing now runs— 


Man’s generosity to man 
Makes countless thousands glad. 


At such a season the common law of debtor and creditor is repealed. It 
is all give and take. The simple rule is— 


That they should give who have the power, 
And they should take who can. 


Less than happy be his new year, who could carp and cavil at the 
Jarge, free, bountiful, open-hearted, full-handed, gift-scattering philo- 
ieeky of Christmas. 





When last I called on Sir Jasper—(this was said by a friend the other 
day, who talks for hours, and had then started off upon an allusion of 
mine to the Art of Making Presents)—Sir Jasper, you know, is of the 
old family of the Thinskynnes, some of whom are to be met with in 
every county—he was evidently much ruffled and disturbed. It was a 
slight expression that betrayed this, and few would have noticed it under 

y, frank manner. 
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“‘ Something has annoyed you,”’ said I. 

He laughed. and Secapal. 4 

* Yes,” replied he, “ Iam annoyed: much mortified,—almost insulted: 
and yet I can see no road to redress. I can’t send you with a message.” 

« Te whom, for what?” ' 

“No!” cried Sir Jasper, laughing thro a flush of anger, “that 
would be too absurd. Soy mucls foo dh remedy. ‘Adgenichil be 
injured and affronted every day, and deeply too, with such insidiousness 
and dexterity, that satisfaction is impossible.” 

Sir Jasper Thinskynne thought very little of himself, but a great deal 
of his family. He was not proud, of a fine mind, a genial sikwinting 
disposition, handsome accomplishments, and large possessions ; but he 
was proud of an old vault full of illustrious bones in Dorsetshire. He 
never valued himself upon the purity and fire of the blood that bounded 
through one of the most kind and gallant hearts in the world: but he 
did plume himself upon the antiquity of its spring. Sir Jasper was in- 
tensely alive to the honours associated with him ; but he himself was as 
the humblest and meekest of the unhonoured, without a particle of con- 
ceit or false dignity. Whatever seemed to affect his independence, though 
touching it but with a needle-point, awakened in him the wildest suspi- 
cion re alarm. All kindness in his acts, a kindness shown to him often 
kindled a jealous impatience, and fell chillingly upon his heart, like pa- 
ene. He shrank from it, as if it could cloud his honour. To confer ’ 
upon him a favour, was to wound his sensitiveness with the most cruel 
and piercing of weapons. 

Still, knowing all this well, I had no suspicion of the nature of his 

ievance, and accordingly inquired concerning the offence and the 
offender. His look deepened from seriousness to sternness, and resent- 
ment flashed steadily in his eyes, as he now, mentioning the name of a 
man who resided on the other side of his county, inquired if I knew any 
thing of him. 

“Yes, I did ; knew him for a good sort of fellow, with a good many 
odd ways; having a good estate, and a liking for doing good after his 
own fashion.” 

And what did I suppose he had been doing to Sir Jasper Thin- 
skynne? i 

‘ Well, my good friend, having said all that, what do you imagine 
this man, whom I never saw six times in my life, has been doing with 
regard to me?”’ 

It was long before I was told; and then it was im a tone of pride and 
bitterness, and with a tinge, whether of shame or anger, uaiiie up to 
the temples, that Sir Jasper slowly uttered the words, “Sir, he has been 
— me presents—and I am sorry to add, in the most liberal and gen- 
tlemanlike spirit.” 

‘‘ Making presents ?”’ I screamed out, to save a burst of laughter, which 
would never ctw been forgiven. 


“ Yes, twice—this morning is the second time. What am I to do? 
Tnever harmed him, yet he heaps his kindnesses at my door. Never have 
I spoken ill of him, never thought an injury—yet he insists on laymg 
me under these mortifying obligations.” 

On 1 org what shot the enemy had fired, it appeared that all the 
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park, pinery, and preserves, had been inflicted on-the unoffend- 
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ing Sir Jasper, and what was worse, every thing was managed with an 
art so nice, that refusal or resentment was difficult, if not impossible. 

»® After all,” I ventured to suggest, “these are not offences to quarrel 
with very seriously.” 

“ Nor to submit to unconditionally,” returned Thinskynne. “As 
sure as he is at this moment my bene , I'll send him up a prize ox 
to his town-house at Christmas. How else can I relieve myself from this 
new eution? The list of my tormentors was long enough before. J, 
who abhor favours, am doomed to be overwhelmed with them. I, who need 
none, am rendered miserzble with a profusion of kindnesses. What return is 
to be made, except the return of the gifts that so humiliate me! No- 
body goes abroad (proceeded Sir Jasper) without bringing me-something 
over. “Nobody can make purchases without buying me what I don’t want. 
Nobody can possess any thing that he wants himself, without sending 
it tome. Defenceless as I am, I make a show of resistance occasionally, 
and lock my doors against the assaults of some particular offender ; but 
he defeats me at last. That stupid thing there from India, was twice 
rejected, yet you see it on the table. Look at these prints, my dear 
friend, and pity me. Those prints are from a persecutor, against whom 
Iinveterately set my face. I evaded with skill, declined-with delicacy, 
refused with a point-blank explicitness, and a courage that astounded me: 
but he was untireable in his artifices, he baffled me at last, and the 
prints are unfortunately mine. See this wretched nic-nac; from no rich 
giver, but literally forced mm me by a needy hand, in spite of prayers 
and protestations. Now, what am I to do? i cannot be always getting 
the rascal’s son into the Customs.” 

“In this case then,” said I, with a gravity under which the ridiculous 
struggled for mastery, “you had reason to suspect an object—” 

“Object !” cried Thinskynne; “why each has his object, such as it is ; 
and if it should happen to be the pure one of devotion and gratitude, 
the obligation is no less vexatious, the gift no less unacceptable—without 
a return, which is often rather costly. Do you remember the contest be- 
tween Salvator Rosa and the Constable Colonna? The painter sent 
him as a present one of his beautiful landscapes, and the prince, in rap- 
tures with the gift, sent Salvator a purse of gold. The painter re- 
inspired by such generosity, set his genius to work upon a finer pic- 
ture, and prayed acceptance of it by the constable, who was again de- 
lighted, and returned a second purse. Salvator’s enthusiasm kindled 
once more upon the canvass ; but, unhappily, for another noble land- 
seape another purse of gold was returned. He was not to be outdone in 
generosity, nor was his princely friend ; until, when the sixth landsca 
was left at the palace, the constable sent back éwo purses, and said he 

ve in.” 

“ With persecutors like yours, my dear Sir Jasper,” replied I, laugh- 
ingly, “such contests would be ruinous. You would have a dilemma per 
diem. Take this advice therefore : treat these gifts as waifs and strays; tor- 
ture yourself no more about obligations, meditate no returns, but let the 
bountiful zeal of this provoking generation of givers burn out of itself. 
You will find the generous disease not incurable when you cease to sti- 
mulate it with gifts, measured according to your own jealous sense of 
honour and independence.” 

“ Burn out!” exclaimed Sir — “never while there’s trash to 
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ly acquaintance, 2a pri 
weeks’ time he takes the liberty to be vastly obliging, and has the 
éffrontery to lay one, who never provoked him, under an insufferable 
obligation. - He is repelled, flung back, but of course Espa: in the end 
over a weary antagonist. Does he leave off then? Not while there is a 
civility to be shown. You must continue to honour the man by your 
polite “gy op he, he is the obliged party, and he never can be grateful 
enough. It is a rule with him. To prove this, he sends you the identica] 
glove worn by a gentleman who had shaken hands with Oliver Crom- 
well, and he expects in return a handsome salver, but possibly puts up 
with a teapot. No, no, my friend,” pursued Thinskynne, “the fire 
upon their altars never burns out, and we victims must. be content to burn 
our fingers at it again and again. They have never any lack of that 
smaller kind of fish with which herrings are caught. They treat you as 
if you could only live by voluntary contributions, and a system of barter 
always settling in their favour; so that it is no wonder if, in a short 
time, you are at a loss to know the difference, between making presents 
and making bargains.” 

Sir Jasper’s indignation was as little likely to burn out as the inte- 
rested bounty of his acquaintances, but I broke in here, with the desire 
to give him advice in his whimsical distresses. 

“Give me nothing,” he cried, “the smallest donations are thanklessly 


received.” 
“ Advice is next to nothing; and as mine is not worth having, 


take it.” 
“ Agreed, on that condition,” returned Sir Jasper, “though I never 


thought to have willingly accepted any thing again.” 

“ Are these oddities around us all presents? These queer curiosities, 
these strange-looking pictures, this uncouth, ugly specimen of furniture, 
those scraps and fragments of something once valuable, perhaps, but 
worthless now at all events, and so exhibited to view on walls or in cor- 
ners, as though their owner would fain have them all out of sight, and 
make a clearing of the lumber;—are they presents?” 

They were presents, chiefly presents. In library and drawing-room 
were crowds of these testimonials of Sir Jasper’s popularity, the muni- 
ficence of his friends, and his incapability of refusing a gift. Similar 
tokens of the world's kindness and partiality were scattered in all parts 
of the house. 

“Presents, principally,” sighed Sir Jasper, “ but paid for at an extra- 
vagant rate. ‘That broken Mercury cost me a diamond-ring. Substi- 
tuted for Washington’s brass buckle in its former owner's house, stands a 
superb clock; and in exchange for that sham Cuyp, value three guineas 
and a half, I had the honour of ordering a rather elegant breakfast- 
service. Some of the rubbish, however, I bought ; but the purchases are 
by far the cheapest portion of the collection. Upon those precious 
articles which came to me by legitimate sale, which are my own by inde- 
pendent purchase, which I obtained upon an established principle of 
commercial exchange known to all men—namely, trash for cash—on 
these I can look without shame, and I never desire my housekeeper to 
stow them somewhere out of the way; as is the case with my gratuitous 
treasures ; those given curiosities, which have swallowed up half a for- 
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tune—the presents, whereon some friends of mine have grown fat, the ge- 
nerous fellows !” | 
“TI could not now conceal my surprise at this account of my friend 
Thinskynne’s purchases. What on earth, I asked, could have induced 
him to buy voluntarily, the very same kind of incumbrances, which he 
accepted from ‘bountiful donors so reluctantly! Why add, at his own 
cost, to his useless store of odds and ends, and thus seem to justify the 
zealous contributions of the beneficent tribe! On what principle had he 
become a willing purchaser of what he had no liking for, and was already 
‘ie¥ta wey well wonder,” laughed Sir Jasper, #1 he 

‘You may well wonder,” lau ir . “It was ont in- 
ciple of self-defence—of eoseetieil against my friends. I was obliges 
to become a dabbler to defeat the donors. Take an illustration. A re- 
mark had escaped me, perhaps in conversation with some acquaintances, 
that I had only a modern copy of a favourite author's works, and had 
never seen the edition of 1712. It was one of those casual observations 
made daily by thousands of English gentlemen without the slightest risk 
of insult or persecution ; without remark, without notice. Sir, such was 
never my fate in this free country. Within eight and forty. hours of my 
uttering that careless, that unhappy admission—innocent of all intent— 
behold my servant entering the library, and bearing a most obliging 
note from a dear friend very slightly known to me, accompanied by a 
mouldy copy of the edition of 1712, which he was so eminently fortunate 
as to possess, and of which, with every assurance of lasting esteem, he 
handsomely entreated my acceptance !”’ 

I sympathised as seriously as possible, and comforted Sir Jasper with 
the assurance that he was the most ill-used, the most indelicately treated 

rson, figuring in the records of generosity. 

“ But still, my dear Thinskynne, how does this lead to your. policy of 
buying in self-defence, and purchasing yourself out of the hands of the 
persecutor ?” 

“ How!” said Sir Jasper; “ why, by a direct road, a short cut, but an 
expensive one to be sure. My dear friend, what in the world was I to do 
with this civil person’s musty copy of the edition of 1712 ? How could I, 
with common self-respect, with the most ordinary pride, and the feeling of a 
gentleman, consent to become the recipient of such a favour, of any favour 
in fact, from an ordinary acquaintance unknown the other day. Should 
I at once have sent back the present, and peremptorily forbidden a re- 
currence of such eccentricities? Assuredly; but alas! I never had 
courage to take the instant step, lest, by chance, I should ievously 
offend against a courteous spirit, and wrong a disinterested intention. 
Well, then, what was I do with the gift which I could neither keep nor 
return? See my expedient! I sent instantly in all directions to buy 
what I did not want, and no stall was unransacked till the book was 
found. There on my shelf, the next day, stands the old edition, and joy- 
fully thanking my new friend, I escape the degrading obligation by ex- 
ultingly pointing to a copy of my own.” 

It would have been ungracious not to fall in with my friend's humour, 
by admiring this excellent expedient for baffling the present-makers. 

“ And so, my dear Sir Jasper, you have actually procured all these 
odd editions and black-letter rarities, in this same way, and for these sole 
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ee ee ee eee 
“ All but a few of the hundreds you see there, and those few were 

from remorseless donors,” said Sir Jasper, with ludicrous bitterness. 

_ “ And if an old volume cost you gold, still it was cheap to you who 

would have had a present to return.” ' 

“To be sure,” cried he, with his gayest chuckle at the recollection. 
“None of them cost me much, except the score that were given to me. 
T have sometimes picked up for three-and-sixpence, a tract which I must 
have paid for, in a friendly way, at the rate of six volumes of a fine mo- 
dern author, bound in morocco ; and the moth-eaten to me, lawfully ob- 
tained for fifteen shillings, would, as a gift from a thoughtful and atten- 
tive friend, have cost me a set of somethings for little Julia, and perhaps 
@ bracelet for mamma. My dear fellow, Rens is no gift so cheap as a 
purchase ; but if you have a taste for being ruined, encourage your ac- 
ama to give. Do you want to get things for nothing ?—buy. 

you want them at an expensive rate? Ah, we must make you 
a few presents !” : 

Thinskynne had now talked himself so far out of the mental distemper 
into which the unexpected nt of the morning had thrown him, to 
join cordially with me in a laugh over his advice, ‘ But come,” said I, 
“it is you who are advising me, and declining my advice before I can 

ive it.” | 

“Give, then,” cried he, “while you may, the only thing I would 
allow you to give me.” 

“ You wish to extinguish for ever this spirit of munificence? You de- 
sire to get rid at once of all your benefactors—” 

“Yea, and of their benefactions!” groaned Sir Jasper. 

“Stop,” eried I, “ are you for ejecting, seattering and oo se remy 
the gifts you have already postive these tokens you have lodged—” 

“‘ Every one,” exclaimed he. ‘Can I have a moment's tranquillit 
or independence until they are all gone! I see you don’t know half the 
agonies of my condition. The shock to my feelings, and the drain on 
my fortune, you have heard something about; but think of the assaults 
on my daily peace. What man can live in serenity with presents in the 
house! Why the right of ownership never seems to desert those people 
quite. They esteem themselves privileged to drop in, and see how you 
have ne our of their presents: whether the daub is in a good light, and 
the label (with the donor’s name) still attached to Newton’s tobacco- 
stopper. Sir, this is far from being all; they are privileged by the same 
law (written somewhere on brass) to bring m an acquaintance as, they 
pass by on their rambles, just to show him the trifle they were so fortu- 
nate as to secure your acceptance of. All this is true; these donors, by 
the aet of giving, gain a key to your private apartments forever. One 
of them came yesterday to show his companions that imposter on a 
bracket yonder. He walked about crying, ‘ Yes, there it is! A fine 
work : a thing, sir, that our friend here once did me the great honour to 
accept !’ But the scoundrel never hinted that a few days after he had 
fastened it upon me, he did me the great honour to accept a hunter.” - 

Here was another feature of the complicated distress, but, luckily, this 
new grievance, like the rest, was removable by the same plan. , 

















“ Now, Sir Jasper,” I began, “you must perceive that these generous 

le have been drawn about you chiefly by the tact which you have un- 
pily evinced in your gratitude. Donors sometimes make the first 
point of consideration, what it may be convenient to give, not what it 
may be desirable to accept. Unlucky Sir Jasper, with your native deli- 
cacy of feeling, you have reversed this rule. Shrinking from obligation, 
you gave largely ; and bent on obliging, in place of being obliged, you 
exactly fitted your presents to the ns. They brought to you any 
thing they happened to have; whatever chanced to be knocked down 
without competition at the last auction for vanities. With you, therefore, 
they left what was useless, and from you they received the very presents 
they most wanted. Now, Sir Jasper, we must act upon their plan, though 


we shall not find our generosity so profitable. You must give them what. 


ou don’t want, and what they don’t want—and what nobody does 
want. Give them your treasures! Scatter their own gifts among 
them! only taking care that nobody receives back that identical relic 
amongst the rubbish which he himself presented, and which now entitles 
him to a bounty commensurate with his own.” 

Sir Jasper, for a man of some claims to refinement, was a little ‘ up- 
roarious,” and, for a gentleman rather starched in manner, sunday 
elastic and pliable of limb. Perhaps he dreamed he was dancing. 
But it was with vigorous arms that he embraced me, and with a loud 
voice that he exclaimed, “ I’ll do it to-morrow, and that day shall be the 
happiest of my life !” 

ow politely we forwarded the shoe of the hind foot of Bucephalus to 
the man who had presumed to present bad claret under the pretence of its 
being nowhere procurable—how we despatched the wig of Martin Luther to 
that sweet, shrewd young lady who had so charmingly condescended to 
work Sir Jasper a cravat, for the mere pleasure of working it—how we 
sent the screaming, biting maccaw as an appropriate present to that 
nervous benefactor who had forwarded the patent tooth-brush, and was 
spelling for a twenty-guinea chair—this is not to be dwelt upon, because 
readily imagined. Nothing went in a direction where there was a possi- 
bility of its being desirable. Every present was of course chosen by the 
rule of unfitness ; and those who were most ready to accept were sure to 

t what was least acceptable. The relics, curiosities, and furniture 
which Sir Jasper’s patrons had considered so valuable, were now estimated 
at their true worth, and there was scarcely a gift which he bestowed, but 
was pronounced to be “ rubbish,” and regarded as something approaching 
to an insult. They were all in a story—‘“ What could he mean by send- 
ing such vile trash to them!” Yet these were their own donations, 
lately of inestimable value. 

Thus is Sir Jasper giving, with every gift he makes, secret offence, 
and driving away his generous persecutors. He is in a fair way to 
breathe at last in perfect independence, and free from obligation. But 
being in high spirits, it is difficult to restrain him from expressing his 
gratitude to his new Dorsetshire benefactor, by sending a prize ox, to be 
delivered at his town-house in Upper Brook-street, with Sir Jasper’s 
grateful regards. 
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SONG OF THE SEAWEED. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


I am born in chrystal bower, 
Where the despot hath no power 
To trail and turn the oozy fern, 
Or trample down the fair sea-flower. 
I am born where human skill 
Cannot bend me to its will, 
None can delve about my root, 
And nurse me for my bloom and fruit ; 
I am left to spread and grow 
In my rifted bed below, 
Till 1 break my slender hold, 
As the porpoise tumbleth o’er me, 
Arid on I go—now high—now low— 
With the ocean world before me. 


I am nigh the stately ship 
Where she loiters in the calm, 
While the south, like love’s own lip, 
Breathes a sweet and peaceful balm. 
Plashing oft with gentle grace, 
Round the hull I keep my place, 
While the sailor, through the day, 
Leaneth o’er her side, 
And idly watches me at play 
Upon the drowsy tide. 
She is staunch and she is stout, 
With chain and cable girt about, 
But I'll match my tendrils fine 
With her shrouds and halyard line. 


Now the red flash breaks, 
The thunder-volley shakes, 
And billows boil with hissing coil, 
Like huge snow-crested snakes. 
The mad winds roar, 
The rain sheets pour, 


And screaming loud mid wave and cloud , 


The white soar ; 
Diving deep aol ain high, 
Round that same ship there am I, 
Till “e last I mount the mast, 

In tight reef hanging fast, 
While fae and Slamping sea 
Boweth down the stout crosstree, 
Till the sharp and straining creak 
Echoeth the tempest shriek. 





The Song of the Seaweed. 


Another peal ! another flash! 
Top-gallants start with snapping crash. 


* Quick ! quick! All hands !”’ one mighty sweep, 


And giant are in the deep. 
Hark! the heavy axe below, 
Whirls and rings with blow on blow, 
And I feel the timber quiver, 
Like a bulrush on a river. 
Still I twine about the pine, 
Till a wild and bursting cry 
Tells the fearful work is done, 
The ship leaps up, the mast is gone, 
And away with it go I. 


Now I dance and dash again, 
Headlong through the howling main, 
While the lightning groweth stronger, 
And the thunder rattleth longer, 
Now I feel a hard hand clutch me, 
With a wildly snatching hold ; 
Who is he that dares to touch me, 
With a gripe so strong and bold? 
’Tis the sailor, young and brave, 
Struggling o’er his yawning grave. 
Does he think that he can cling 
To the Seaweed’s mazy string ? 
Does he dream with frenzied hope, 
Of floating spar and saving rope ? 
He does, does, but billows meet, 
And form his close-wrapp’d winding sheet, 
While I mingle with the wreath 
Of white foam gurgling through his teeth, 
And twist and tangle in his locks, 
As the mountain waters lift him, 
And the frothy breakers drift him, 
On the gray and iron rocks, 





Again I mount my ocean steed, 

Rolling on with curbless pace, 
Who will follow where I lead ? 

Who will ride in such a race ? 
On I rush by raft and wreck, 
By sinking Keel and parting deck ; 
Now the life-boat’s side I’m lashing, 
Now against the torn plank dashing ; 
Up I go—the flood is swelling 
With richer foam and fiercer yelling— 
My courser rears, and I am thrown 
Upon the lighthouse topmost stone. 
Rave on, ye waters—here I'll stay 
Till storm and strife have pass’d away. 
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Now I have taken my course to the shore, 
a ellow sand covers the and amber ; 
y I dwell with the rosy-mou ‘d shell, 
akaes Menehs een atch coho day eee. 


Avene child is roving, and soon he espies 
y rich curling threads as they mount in the spray ; 
He 4 ’mid the green stones, and eagerly cries, 

“Qh! that beautiful Seaweed, I'll bear it away.” 


All earnestly gazing, he stretches to reach, 

But a swift-spreading wave has roll’d over the beach ; 

It hath carried me back from the sun-lighted strand, 
And the young child beholds me far, far from the land. 


He runs through the ebb-surf, but vain the endeavour, 

I am gone, my fair boy, I am gone, and for ever ; 
Thou wilt covet full many bright things, but take heed, 
They elude not your grasp like the pretty Seaweed. 





Now I am met in my" wide career 
By the ice-pile driving fast, 

A broad and sailless boat rides near, 
And a lithe rope runneth past. 


Hark, that plunge! who cometh here, 
With long and purple trail ; 

’Tis the Sea King pierced with the jagged spear, — 
The cleaving and furious whale. 


He huggeth me tight in his downward flight, 
On his: writhing fin I go; 
While his blood pours out with torrent spout, 
And he gasps with snorting blow. 


Weltering in his ocean halls, 
He dyeth the coral deeper, 

And wallows against the mossy walls 
With the lunge of a frantic Pesan 


He hurls me off with floundering 
I am caught on a glittering shrub, 
And there I merrily dangle and hang 
O’er the head of the grampus cub. 


The star-fish comes with his quenchless light, 
And a cheerful guest is he ; 

For he shineth by day and he shineth by night, 
In the darkest | | 


deepest sea. 











The Song of the Seaweed. 


I wind in his arms and on we glide, 
Leagues and leagues afar, 

Till we rest again where the dolphins hide 
In the caverns roof’d with spar. 


Gems of all hues for a king to choose, 
With coins and coffers are round ; 

The wealth and weight of an Eastern freight, 
In the Seaweed’s ach are found. 


Here are pearls for maidens’ curls— 
Here is gold for man ; 
But the wave is a true and right safe bar, 


And its murmur a dreaded ban. 


I revel and rove ’mid jewell’d sheen, 
Till the nautilus travels by, 

And off with him I gaily swim, 
To look at the torrid sky. 


I rise where the bark is standing still, 
In the face of a full red sun, 

While out of her seams, and over her beams, 
The trickling pitch drops run. 


Oh! worse is the groan that breaketh there, 
Than the burst of a drowning cry ; 

They have bread in store, and flesh to spare, 
But the water-casks are dry. 


Many a lip is gaping for drink, 
And madly calling for rain ; 
And some hot brains are beginning to think 


Of a messmate’s open’d vein. 


Nautilus, nautilus, let us begone, 
’ For I like not this to look upon. 





Now about the island bay, 

I am quietly at play ; 

Now the fisher’s skiff I’m round ; 

Now I lave the rocky mound; 

Now I swiftly float aground, 
Where the surge and pebbles rustle ; 

Where young naked feet tread o’er 

My dripping branches to explore, 
For spotted egg and purple muscle. 


The tide recedes—the wave comes not 
To bear me from this barren spot 




































il Seaweed. 


Here I lie for man 
Crisp’d and shriv vee e ray, 

i Til T wither, shrink, and crack, 
And my green stem turneth black. 


See! there cometh sturdy men, 
But they were no sailor blue, 
No kerchief decks their tawny necks, 
They form no smart and gallant crew. 
Hark! there cometh merry strains, 
"Tis not music that I know; 
It does not tell of anchor chains, 
Blending with the “ Yo, heave yo!” 
"Tis my death-dirge they are singing, 
And thus the lightsome troll is ringing. 





The Vraic! the Vraic! oh! the Vraic shall be 
The theme of our chanting mirth, 

For we come to gather the grass of the sea 
To quicken the grain of the earth. 

That grass it groweth where no man moweth, 
All thick, and rich, and strong, 


And it meeteth our hand on the desolate strand, 


Ready for rake and prong. 
So gather and carry, for often we need 
The nurturing help of the good Seaweed. 


The Vraic! the Vraic! come, take a farewell 
Of your boundless and billowy home, 

No more will you dive in the fathomless cell, 
Or leap in he sparkling foam ; 

Far from the petrel, the gannet, and grebe, 
Thou shalt be scatter’d abroad ; 

And carefully strewn on the mountain glebe, 
To add to the harvest hoard. 

The land must be till’d, the tiller must feed, 


And the corn must be help‘d by the good Seaweed. 


The Vraic! the Vraic! pile it on to the fire, 
Let it crackle and smoke in the wind; 

And a smouldering heap of treasure we'll keep 
In the ashes it leaveth behind. 

On to the furrow, on to the field, 
Dust to dust is the claim ; 

*Tis what the prince and pilgrim yield, 
And the Seaweed giveth the same. 

The land must be till’d, the tiller must feed, 

But he'll mingle at last with the good Seaweed. 
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THE FIRST MEET OF THE SEASON. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER PRIGGINS,” &c. 


Cuap. IV. 


Oh ! quit the chase, my dear Adonis, 
Leave this gay but dang’rous scene ; 
Go sell your racers, hunters, ponies, 
Give up your Sporting Magazine. 
VENUS TO one OF HER LOVERS. 


Mr. FInnIKIN RasuHty did not quite relish the question, “ Did you 
ever hunt?” put to him by Miss Isabella Canterwell. Still less did he 
like the tone in which it was put, or the smile, the very peculiar smile, 
which accompanied it. However, he had answered the question by a 
knowing look, and an assertion that, although he had not as yet ven- 
tured to follow the hounds, he meant to have a day with the “ Old Wilt- 
shire,” and having made the assertion, he had nothing to do but to fulfil 
his promise. 

“Peter,” said he, “be uncommon particular in brushing my boots, 
and in cleaning:.the tops ; I am going hunting to-morrow—at least I am 
going down by rail to be ready for the next day; and if I have a pre- 
jadice, it is decidedly against appearing in the field without having every 
thing cummy-fo.” 7 

“ Don’t the reg’lar swells ride in red ?” said Peter. 

“Pink, Peter, pink ; it used to be called scarlet, but it is the fashion 
to call it pink now.” 

“ Ah!” said Peter, “I’ve heard of ‘the pink of fashion’ before, but 
I never knew till now that it meant an ’unting coat.” 

“What a fool you aré, Peter; but what could put a pink coat into 
our head ?” 

“This here pictorial tailor’s bill or illustrated London fashions,” re- 
plied Peter, as he pulled out of his pocket a large sheet of paper, in 
which were engraved male beings of all ages, in the dresses which some 
advertising tailor deemed most suitable to them. “There, you see, sir, 
there’s ‘the morning sir toot’ and ‘the evening costume,’ and there's 
‘the prime bang away shooting coat,’ and there at the bottom is ‘ the 
correct cut-away for Meltonians.’ % 

“ Ay, and deuced well that tall handsome chap looks in it,” said Fin- 
nikin, admiring an effeminate looking individual, depicted in a very 
knowing hat, an enormous striped shawl, a scarlet coat, with a waist 
about as large as a bumble-bee’s, very loose leathers, and enormous black 
Horse-guard’s boots, with feet so small, that a little girl of six years of 
age would never have been able to get them on. ‘“ That's the correct 
dodge, I know, but I am not provided with pink, and must put up with 
plain clothes for once. It don’t much matter, as nobody knows me 
where I am going.” 

Peter continued to admire the tailor’s fashionable figures for some 
time-—and then, after playing with his right ear for a moment, looked 
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at his master very defferentially, and suggested ‘‘that he thought he 
could purvide a pink if—” 

és 1 what?” asked his master, putting his fingers into his waistcoat- 
pocket, and playing with two sovereigns. 

“ No it ain’t nothing to do with money,” said Peter, reading his 
master’s thoughts ; “I could have the loan of it if—if you would not 
mind wearing a royal mailer.” 

“A what ?” said Finnikin, completely at fault. 

‘‘ A prime scarlet, with crowns on the buttons, as poor old Jem used 
to have given to him every year, when there were lots of mails and no 
rails; this is in prime condition; for the coach was taken off the road 
in July, and he had it new on the 4th of June. He takes great care of 
it, because it reminds him of the good old times.” 

“Confound your impudence, sir,” said Finnikin, looking highly in- 
dignant. “If I have a prejudice, it is decidedly against. wearing a cast 

livery coat.” 

“ »” said Peter, “if it is a livery coat, its the royal livery, and 
they’ll only fancy you belong to the Queen’s stag-hounds or Prince 
Albert's harriers.” | 

Mr. Rashly thought there was something in that; but when he found, 
by questioning Peter, that Jem’s coat was a straight one, and not a cut- 
away, or even a swallow-tail ; and moreover, had a great deal of gold 
lace upon its collar and cuffs, he had sense enough to decline applying 
for the loan of it. é 

Peter was grieved at the failure of his suggestion, but upon examin- 
ing his pictorial tailor’s bill still further, he saw an announcement at the 
foot of it that “Downey and Sons kept a large assortment of every 
style suitable to all sizes and figures.” He pointed it out to his master, 
and in a few minutes Finnikin might have been seen hurrying into the 
City to the establishment of Downey and Sons. He made known his 
as by pointing with his whip-handle to one of the figures exhibited 
in the shop, and desired that one of the coats should be shown to him 
immediately, suitable to his size and figure. 

A large bundle was placed on the counter, and when the canvass 
covering was removed, Finny was delighted to see a really large assort- 
ment of brilliant scarlets, with bright buttons of the reynard pattern 
upon them. He tried them on one after another, but, oh! horror! none 
= the small ones had quite enough middle for his little but pudgy 

re, 

Downey and Sons assured him that “it did not matter whether the 
coat would button or not, as it was the fashion with Count Buckskin and 
the Prince, for whom they always made, to ride with the coat open to 
show the aco and cut of the vest.” 

Finny at them and then at the picture, in which the fine 
young man was represented, closely sl kee 4 up. They saw his mean- 
ing, and merely said that “there the Count’s coat was shown as but- 
toned.” : 

Finny looked at himself in a long glass, and thought that he became 
the coat very much. He thought, too, that Miss Ieabella Canterwell 


would have but a mean opinion of a man who did not hunt in pink— 
that settled his doubts. 
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“ Well,” said he, “I must make it do as I am pressed for time. 
What's the price ?” 

Only six guineas, sir,—the West-enders charge them at. ten,” said 
Downey and Sons, bowing. 

“I say, though, that’s a high figure for a ready made and scanty fit 
—take off a guinea and send it home, and I'll pay you next quarter- 
day,” said Mr. Rashly. 

“ Six guineas is the lowest price for cash, We make no reductions, 
and never book any article. ‘ For ready money only,’ that’s our motto,” 
said Downey and Sons. 

“Take a bill at two months?” inquired Finny. “ I’m rather short 

now.” 

“Then wait till you grow taller before you come here to insult us with 
a bill at two months for six pounds six,” said Downey and Sons, pulling 
off the pink very rudely, and ordering their man to replace it in its 
wrapper. They then left Mr. Rashly to put on his own drab-green 
cut-away without any assistance from them. When he had resumed his 
hat and whip-handle, and had got very near the open door, he bravely 
told them “they were a set of cursed swindlers and dealers in slops, and 
that if he had a prejudice, it was decidedly against wearing a coat bought 
of mere slopsellers.” : 

The word _swindlers did not affect the firm in the least. They heard 
it-philosophically ; but when the words slops and slopsellers reached their 
ears, their pride was hurt—indignation was manifested in their looks, 
They rushed in a body at the utterer of them, and had not he bolted ra- 
pidly into the midst of the passing throng, Mr. Rashly would assuredly 

ave felt the weight of a tailor’s fist. 

Finny walked homewards, and looked into every tailor’s shop in the 
long thoroughfare leading westward. He saw many pictorial bills in the 
windows, but at the bottom of every one of them the fatal words “for 
ready money only.” He had given up all thoughts of “a pink” just as 
he arrived at a narrow street in the Strand, called Holywell-street. He 
had scarcely set his foot in it, before he was asked by a gentleman of the 
Jewish persuasion, whether he had any left-off apparel to dispose of, or 
felt inclined to purchase any one of the numerous articles that hung 
suspended in front of a satldieipittadin Finny, without a moment’s 
hesitation, rushed into the shop, and inquired if there was such an 
article among the stores as a good second-hand hunting-coat, adding 
that “ he merely wanted it for one of his fellows in the country whom he 
was going to try as second whipper in.” 

. The Israelite did not even inquire the size of ‘‘the fellow in the 
country,” but, with a meaning smile, produced a scarlet coat, and held it 
ready for Finny to try on. He did so, and was pleased to find that it 
fitted him exactly. He inquired the price. The Jew, after expatiating 
on the soundness of the article, asked three guineas for it. Finny told 
him he was not to be done so easily, and offered one. After a consider- 
able waste of words on both sides, it was agreed to split the difference. 
‘ The Jew pocketted a guinea and a half, and handed the coat, neatly 
tied up in brown-paper, to the happy purchaser, who put it under his 
arm, and popped into the first Chelsea bus that passed. 
._ When he arrived at his home, Mr. Rashly displayed his prize to the ad- 
miring Peter, who was so anxious to see how his master looked in it, that 
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he urged him to dress himself immediately, although the train by which 
he was to proceed to the station nearest to the meet of the Old Wiltshire 
hounds, was not to start for some four hours. 

Finnikin readily indulged his servant’s curiosity, and a few minutes 
sufficed to present him to his approving gaze in a pair of immaculate 
white cords, top-boots, a spicy waistcoat, and the brilliant pink coat. 

“ Shall I do ?” said Finnikin. 

“Do ?” replied Peter, “there can’t be a doubt about it. You-beats 
the man as sings ‘Tallyho to the Merry Horn’ at Hashley’s into. fits, 
Do ¥ si over to the stables, sir, and let Jem have a sight of you.” 

ow Finnikin’s nearest way to his stables was through the garden at 
the back of his house, but he preferred going round by the road, although 
it consumed more of his valuable time. What was the use of having 
expended thirty-one shillings and sixpence upon a pink coat, if the coat 
was to be seen by nobody but a chance gazer out of a neighbouring 
back-window ? He was amply repaid for the additional. trouble he had 
taken by the stares of every astonished passenger whom he met, which 
his be imagination did not fail to convert into looks of excessive ap- 

tion. 

As to Jem, he was too much astonished at the appearance of “the 
young gent as rented a stall and a loose box,” to be capable of giving 
utterance to his feelings. He merely said, 

“ Recollect, sir, them as mounts in pink is expected to ride at every 
thin Saag 

niente qualm at this bit of news, made Finnikin feel choky and 
uncomfortable, but the thought that Jem knew more about driving mail- 
horses than riding to hounds, soon established his confidence in the pro- 
priety of the steps he had taken to appear in the field after the most ap- 
proved style of fashion. He told Jem that he should ride to the terminus 
and see the gray put into a horse-box himself. 

“ Not in that dress, sir, I hope,” said Jem ; “ you will only get laughed 
at by the grooms of the real swells, as goes forrard with their masters’ 
horses, while they follers by an early train next morning. Put on the 
roughest wrapper you've got, and a pair of leggings over your boots, and 
then you'll be thought to be soanebolly.” rer s 

Finnikin did not relish the advice until he remembered that he had seen 
a print in a sporting magazine, in which all the gents were represented 
as “ riding to cover” in the style of dress recommended by Jem. 

He could not resist the temptation of showing himself to his sister 
Letty and Miss Issy Canterwell, before he obscured the glories of his 
bright pink by the dinginess of a topcoat, and was very much annoyed 
to find that they were gone out for a walk, and would not be back be- 
fore he must start for the terminus. His mother’s admiration of his 
appearance, however, even mixed as it was by hints, “to take great care of 
himself, and mind he did not fall off,” consoled him greatly ; as he had 
no doubt she would give an accurate description of his dress to the young 
ladies on their return home. He made a hearty luncheon, and borrowed 
two sovs. “on account,” of his mamma, and long before the time 
arrived for the departure of the train, mounted his gray, and with a 
cigar stuck in his mouth, and his top-coat carelessly unbuttoned, just 
enough to give peoplea peep at his pink, rode very slowly to Paddington. 
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Cuap. V. 


eo Hung, my fine fellow, you, come here! I want an inside place for 
“hunter to Downham station. I am going to have a day with the 
Wiltshire to-morrow.” 

The porter, to whom this was spoken in a tone truly magnificent, took 
“mo notice of the speaker, but quietly said to another porter, ‘ Show that 
“ere chap into the yard, and cedhe a horse-box.” | 

“ Come, sir, this way—now then, jump off, and we'll box him in five 
minutes, while you go and get your tickets,” said the second porter. 

“Thank you, my fine fellow, but I'd rather see him safe inside 
aes I mean to ride in the same carriage with him, for fear of acci- 

ents.” 

“It’s against the rules, sir; but you need not be afeard—he’s going 
\in good company. Lord Lumberly’s Breakshins, and Major Fleet’s Lash- 

out is going in the same box, and to the same station. There's their 
grooms,” said the porter. 

Two very supercilious young men, dressed in drab-coats and top-boots, 
every much wrinkled about the ankles, with peculiar small hats on their 
heads, stared at Finnikin, winked at each other, and put Breakshins and 

Lashout into their respective stalls in the box prepared for them. 

“ Just do the same for me, only mind, he’s rayther a spirited one, my 
fine fellows, and then get me a light for my cigar.” 

The two grooms took no more notice of this request, than if they had 
not heard it; and the porter told Mr. Finnikin, smoking was not allowed, 
under a penalty of five pounds. 

“And deuced expensive too,” said Finnikin, determined to say some- 

_ thing to hide his disgust at the cavalier conduct of Lord Lumberly and 
Major Fleet’s grooms. 

*“‘ Where’s the clothes, sir?”’ said the porter. 

‘Clothes ? what clothes? Oh, I see, my luggage—that’s all right,” 
said Finnikin. 

‘I mean the horse’s clothes,” replied the porter. 

“Ob, they will provide them at the inn where I am going to,” said 
Finnikin. 

«« All I can say is,” said the porter, “if that ‘ere gray is to go eighty 
mile in no other coat but his own, he'll have the snuffles, even if he 
escapes the glanders.” 

Finny was surprised and alarmed, and a little disposed to fancy that 
the official was trying to hoax him ; but when he saw the two grooms 
return to the horse-box, and strap a series of blankets and rugs over 
Breakshins and Lashout, he had serious fears in his mind that the gray, 
for which he had given a heavy bill at two months to Osborn, might pe- 
Tish on the road. 

Can’t I borrow or hire a blanket or two ?” 

“Impossible, sir, we’re not expected to find luxuries on the line for 
the lines of horses. Pull off your top-coat, and throw it over his lines, 
‘clap the saddle a top of that, and he'll go snug enough. But look sharp, 
“there goes the fust bell, and you'll lose your ticket.” 

Finnikin threw off his coat, and saw it placed on the gray, and ran 
down the platform into the office. 

Dec.—vVou. LXXU. NO. CCLXXXVIIL 24H 
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“ One horse and one man to Downham, how much ?” 

‘One horse, one guinea and ninepence; one man, eight and six,” said 
the book-keeper. 

* What charge more for a horse than a human being,” inquired Fin- 
nikin, “and no turnpikes to ? Itvsa imposition, and I'll write 
to the editor of the Times about it.” iis 

“Stand aside, sir, if you please; here’s the "busses coming,” said a 
porter, knocking Finny’s shins with two portmanteaus. , 

“Take your tickets, sir, or you will lose the train, and perhaps your 
horse too,” said a bystander. ; 

Finny threw down two sovereigns, but as he had insulted the clerk, 
that official kept him waiting until he had attended to every one else, and 
oa last bell began toring. He threw down the change and a ticket, and 
said, 

“ Look sh sir, there’s the whistle—they're off.” 

Finny darted down the platform, and just as the train was moving, was 
thrust by a good-natured conductor, who saw a gentleman in pink likely 
to be left behind, into a first-class carriage, filled, all but one seat, by a 

rty of ean’ osname ladies. He had scarcely seated himself, when 

heard ashout of “hold on.” The train stopped with a jerk that nearly 
threw Mr. Rashly into the lap of his opposite neighbour, the door of the 
carriage was opened, and*a voice—it was the voice of the impudent 
clerk—ordered the conductor to “turn that chap out into a second-class 
carriage, and report him for trying to impose on the company, when he 

t to Downham station.” 

Finny did not stop to expostulate—he was too much horrified—but 
was paraded along the whole line of carriages to the one nearest the en- 
gine; the clerk at his side, taking care that every body, who was anxiously 
inquiring if any thing was wrong, should know that he, Finnikin Rashly, 
had taken a second-class ticket, and got into a first-class carriage. . 

*“ Now write to the Times,” said the clerk, “if you dare. Go on.” 

* Infernal shabby !” 

“ Low in the extreme.” . 

These remarks were uttered by two men, in whom, by the fading light 
of a November day at five o’clock, p.m., Finnikin recognised the grooms 
of Lord Lumberly and. Major Fleet. . 

He entered upon an explanation of the mistake he had made, but not 
one word expressive either of belief or disbelief of his assertions could he 
elicit from his truly aristocratic companions. They treated him with 
silent disdain, and then began a whispered conversation about something 
or other, which he could not hear for the rattling of the train, as coolly 
as if he were not addressing them. He told them “they were two impu- 
dent fellows, and that he should report them to their masters in the field 
on the morrow,” but they bore it very philosophically. 

Away dashed the train, rattle, rattle, whiz-fiz, whirrh-whirrh, whistle- 
whirrh, and by the time it stopped at the first station Finny discovered 


that he was excessively cold, and that he had left his gloves and shawl- 


wrapper in the pocket of the great-coat which he had humanely strapped 
upon the gray’s /ines. It began to rain too, and sit where he would, in 
the back or font, middle, or either side, it dashed over him with a sharp- 
ness that he had never experienced before. | 
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_ The conductor called out the name of the station. Up jumped Finni- 
kin. “ Now, sir, look sharp—jump out or you'll be carried on.” 

_ “IT don’t get out here—I want to borrow a great-coat and get a glass 
of brandy,” said F inny. 

“ All right—go on,” said the condactor. 

\Whew-whew ! went the whistle, and away they went in, tear- 
ing poor Finny along at the rate of forty miles an hour, with his teeth 
rattling against each other as fast and almost as loud as the wheels of the 


es. 

How happy he was when he heard a man cry out “ Down—ham— 
Down—ham,” and saw by the light of a lantern which he carried in his 
hand, the two grooms alight. He was so benumbed by the rain and cold 
that he could scarcely stand upon the platform, and his teeth chattered so 
_ much that he had great difficulty in explaining to the porters that he had 
had a horse with him when he started. : 

“ All right, sir, horse-box coming off here. Keep an eye on that 
kiddy in pink—he tried to bilk us at Paddington,” said the conductor, as 
he jumped into his box, and called out to the engineer, “ Go on.” 

“ Ticket, sir, said the porter, moving his bull’s-eye up and down so 
that he might examine “the kiddy” accurately by its light. 

Finnikin searched every pocket, but to no purpose. Either his hands 
were so benumbed that he could not feel the ticket or else he had lost it. 

“I paid one pound ten and nine for me and my horse, as those two 
servants can certify,” said Finny. 

“ Here, Tom and Harry,” said the porter, speaking as familiarly to 
the swell grooms as if they were nobodies, “this ‘ere chap says you saw 
him pay the mopusses for his ticket.” 

- “Ti tell you what, Bobby, we saw him do nothing of the sort—he’s 
* @ do—don’t you believe him on his Bible ’oath,” said one of them, quite 
condescendingly. 

“You must walk into the office, sir,” said the porter, catching a firm 
hold of the wet collar of the late pink now a deep maroon. 

Finny was led over the line into a nice warm room, where he saw a 
gentlemanly looking young man sitting with his legs one on each side of 
a large stove fire and reading a book, evidently a well-thumbed novel or 
romance. 

__ “Tf you please, Mr. Long, here’s a gent as says he’s lost his ticket,” 
. said the porter. 

“He must pay here. Where does he come from? Confound him, he 
has interrupted me in the midst of the most interesting—” 
_ © Tf you please, sir, he’s got a horse in the box.” 

** Then pound him till he pays his fare.” 

“ And the conductor told me to keep an eye on him, for he was a kiddy, 
and tried to bilk him at Paddington.” 

“Then pound him and the horse too,” said Mr. Long, quietly going 
on with his reading without even looking up at poor Rashly. 

“T am a gentleman, sir, I assure you—” 

“Then behave as such and fork out the amount of your fare,” said 
Mr. Long. 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Long,” said a little man, stepping into the office, 
“Tthink there must be a mistake. The gentleman’s in his pink, and has 
got a really spicy-looking tit in the horse-box, and Tom and Harry, 
2H 2 
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Lumberly and Fileet’s ms, was a bursting with laughter when the 
walked off with their Lieve horses.” 7 - y 

‘“ Well, Ben, if that’s the case let us inquire a little further,” said Mr. 
tae: laying down his book, and eyeing Mr. Finnikin closely but. not 
rudely. ‘ You had better feel in your pockets again, sir,” he said, when 
he had listened to the account of the clerk’s conduct and the mistake at 
Paddington. 

Finnikin did so but in vain. No ticket there. 

“Try your hat, sir,” said Ben. 

The hint was a good one, for no sooner had he lifted it from his head 
than the ticket fell to the ground. He had put it for safety inside the 
leather lining. So much pleased was he with the sagacity of Ben that 
he first gave him a shilling and then examined his features, his person, 
and dress. ! 

He saw a very little man, with a se stolid-looking face, but sharp 
twinkling eyes. He was dressed in a long green cutaway coat, which 
fitted him so much too much that the skirts reached his heels, and the 
sleeves would have obscured his hands had he not turned the cuffs up to- 
his elbows. His waistcoat was as much too small for him as his coat was 
too large, and scarcely met a huge pair of loose leather breeches to which 
were attached by bits of white tape an enormous pair of patent leather 


jack-boots. A worn out black stock with a waterfall front in which was 


displayed a large cairngourm brooch, was about his neck, and on his head 
he wore a very broad-brimmed hat, so much too large for him that he 
awas obliged to deposit his pocket handkerchief inside it to keep it firmly 
in its place. 

The fact was that poor Ben, who had seen better times as a groom and 
gentleman's servant, was now down in the world, and depending for his 
support on picking up a precarious living by cadding at the Downham 
station, and for his dress on the kindness of those who had known him in 
his prosperity. One gave him a hat, another a coat, and so disfigured 
him that Ben generally looked more like a Guy Faux than a groom. 

Ben eyed the shilling—wetted it with his lips, to indicate that it was 
the first he had earned that day—pocketted it with a wink at Mr. Long, 
and then proferred his services to the gentleman, provided he had no ser- 
vant to meet him, and see him and his horse racked up and littered 
down for the night. 

* Have you an hotel or an inn anywhere near, my fine fellow ?” said 
Finnikin, recovering his impudence with his spirits, “because, if I have 
a prejudice, it is against standing half perished in wet clothes and losing 
a valuable horse by allowing him to take cold.” 

“No hotel, no inn, sir, nigher than four mile and a quarter, and 
through roads a foot deep in mud,” said Ben. 

Finny shuddered. 

“ But we've a tavern here—the Railroad Tavern—with the best ac- 
commodation for man and horse to be found anywhere.” 

-“ Then lead on, and tell the porter to bring my hunter after me, my 
fine fellow.” 

“Excuse me, you follow the porter and J’Ul bring the horse. I under- 
— leading horses—and he asses,” said Ben, sotto voce, winking at Mr. 

ng. : 
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' Fovnik1n followed the porter, who, either from regret at having: sus- 
pected the gentleman to be no gentleman, but a defrauder of the railroad 
revenues, or from having seen the shilling handed over to Ben for disco- 
vering the lost ticket, was remarkably civil, and took pains to point. out, 
by the rays of his bull’s-eye lantern, several large puddles and heaps of 
muck, left there as if on purpose to entrap travellers, or to show them 
the superiority of metals over mud. After several very narrow escapes 
of being in knee-deep, they managed to reach a long, low, wooden build- 
ing, intended to represent a Swiss cottage. This was dignified with the 
name of the Railway Tavern, and bore for its sign an engine and 
tender. . 

“ Landlord, show a light,” said the porter, ‘‘ here’s a gentleman hunter 
wants a bed for himself and his horse.” 

“‘ Hang me, my fine fellow, but you're a civil chap after all; there’s a 
shilling for you,” said Finnikin. 

“ Much obliged, sir, but it’s against our rules to take money,” said 
the porter; ‘but if you were to order half a gallon of beer, of course 
that an’t money, and consequently not against the rules.” 

‘Landlord, give this good fellow here half a gallon of ale, and put it 
in my bill,” said Finny, very much pleased at this ey of asto- 
nishing the company in the little bar parlour into which he was ushered. 

“‘ Of course I can sleep here to-night?” 

“ You can have a bed, sir, certainly; but as to sleeping, that depends 
entirely on yourself,” replied the landlord. 

Mr. Rashly thought this was meant for rudeness, but when he looked 
at the funny face of the host, he was convinced it was only waggish- 
ness. 

*¢ And my horse ?” 

“ We'll make a chancellor of him, and install him immediately, as they 
\do at Oxford.” . 

' “Bravo, Joe Digger, you always was a queer one,” said one of the 

company, bursting out into a loud laugh, in which all the rest joined. 

Mr. Digger did not smile externally, but by the play of the fat on his 
ribs it was clear he was enjoying his own joke to himself. 

“ Ever hunt in this country before, sir ?” said Joe. 

“ Never before,” said Finnikin. 

: “Then you must mind, and not hunt behind, sir, for we're fast about 
ere.” 

Again was Mr. Digger’s stale joke most abundantly applauded by his 
admirers, and he could have cut many more equally as novel, had he 
not perceived that his guest did not quite relish a joke at his own ex- 

nse. 
ae? Mistress,” he called out to his wife, ‘make up.a fire up stairs 
directly—here’s a gentleman wants a private room, although we Sal a 
public house.” 

Laughter again and louder than ever. Joe could have bitten his tongue 
off, for he really did not mean to be funny then. Fortunately he was 
relieved by the entrance of Ben, who announced the safe deposition of 
the gray in his stable, and requested to know how he was to be fed. 
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“ By a spoon,” said Joe, “ and that’s yourself.” 

As was what is termed a butt—and so he was, for he was always 
full of beer when he could get it—he, of course, pretended to be very 
a mc ip aE RPR so added to the harmony of the evening, 
that several mugs were put into his hand at once. 

“Exeuse me, sir, but do you know why our Ben here is nof like a 
clown in the ring 2?” said Mr. Digger, addressing Finny. 

Finny shook his head to imply his ignorance. 

“« Why, because he never cuts a mug.” 

This was irresistible. It was understood by all. The laughter was 
overpowering, apd Finny was glad to follow his hostess into the upper 
room, which was pronounced to be ready for his reception. A comfort- 
able sofa before a blazing fire made our little friend quite happy. He 
took off his coat, hung it over a chair before the blaze, and ordered tea 
and toast. It was brought up, accompanied by a delicious mutton-chop, 
and when he had finished his meal, and resumed his thoroughly-dried 
pink, now a pink again, he resolved to have one cigar, and one glass of 
something warm, and then prudently retire for the mght. 

The landlord exeeuted the order im person. Finny examined the cigar 
to see if it was areal Havannah. He took a spill and placed it in the 
blazing flame of the fire to light it—to his horror a voice came down the 
chimney, and said distinctly, f 

“ Tt’s only a British.” 

“‘ Eh—what was that ?” said Finny, looking Joe hard in the face. 

A voice, which seemed to come from under the sofa, said, “ Made in 
the Minories.” 

“] will inquire into the meaning of this,” said Mr. Digger. “I will 
not have my cigars calumniated.” 

Finnikin felt very miserable when he was left alone. He had a notion 
that the house was haunted, and his notion was confirmed by hearing: the 
sounds of some man or beast in the last agonies of death under the win- 
dow-curtains of the room. He stared for some five minutes, and then 
with the courage of despair, ran to the curtains, and threw them aside. 
Nothing was to be seen. He sat down again, took a deep draught 
of brandy-and-water, and was rekindling his cigar, when a voice, just 
behind him, whispered, 

“ That's British too_—Betts’s five B’s.” 

This was unendurable. He threw open the door, and ran down 
stairs into the bar-parlour, which he found deserted by every one but Ben 
and his host, who, when they had been informed of the causes of his 
fear, assured him, with serious looks, that what he mistook for voices, was 
nothing but the sounds caused by the wind playing about a wooden 

“ Then bring my glass and cigar down here, for if I have a prejudice, 
itis against sitting alone, and listening to the wind,” said Finny. 

Ben went up to fetch the luxuries, and while he was gone, the voice of 
@ man in the cellar below, called out, “ Hilloh, Joe, you've locked me «&, 
and the barrel's out.” 

* Who are you ?” asked Joe. 

The voice replied, “Come and see, for I shall be eaten up by cats, 
rats, dogs, and pigs; the cellar's full of them.” 

And sure enough, such an uproar of the mewings of cats, the squeak- 
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ing of rats, the barking of dogs, and grunting of pigs was heard, as 
made the poor landlord so frightened, that he begged of his guest to light 
him down to the cellar, in mh to see what was the matter. 

Finnikin would have refused point blank, but being in pink, and havi 
been told that ‘“‘a man in pink should never refuse any thing,” he sei 
the poker in one hand, and a candle in the other, and boldly rushed after 
the landlord. The cellar-door was thrown open, and there they found— 
nobody—no cats, rats, dogs, or pigs. 

**Come, come, Mr. Digger,” said some one at the top of the cellar- 
' stairs, “no more of ‘oe tricks upon travellers. It’s all very well to ter- 
ify the bumpkins, but you shall not alarm strange gentlemen for your 
own gratification.” } 

.  Drabbit it,” said Joe, “that Mr. Long is always spoiling sport. 
Don’t be offended or alarmed. I am a bit of a ventriloquist—learnt it, 
to amuse the gownsmen, from one Mr. Matthews, who comed down to 
Oxford, where I was born and bred, which accounts for my good man- 
ners.” 

Finny was too much relieved to feel angry. He cordially told Joe ~ 
that he forgave him, and followed him up into the bar-parlour, where he 
found Mr. Long, who had not to go to office again till the mail train 
down was due, reading the everlasting novel by the light of a dip candle. 
Could Finny do less than thank him for having exonerated his mind of 
its fear? No. He did so most condescendingly, and offered to treat 
him with a cigar and any thing he chose. 

Mr. Long took a cigar, or weed as he called it, and a small glass of 
small ale. He then resumed his book as coolly as if his entertainer 
ought not to have been entertained in his turn by the agreeable remarks 
of the consumer of his cigar and beer. Ben sat in the bar-parlour, but 
“below the salt,” to indicate he was only there by sufferance. Finny 
having no one else to converse with, made inquiries as to how his horse 
had fared, and whether he was properly clothed ; and then put several 
queries as to the spot at which the hounds were to meet, and the proba- 
bility of a find. Mr. Long finished the third volume and his cigar at 

the same moment, and not having vol. i. of a new work at hand, ob- 
ligingly entered into conversation with Mr. Rashly, and as they got on 
but slowly, ordered Joe to enliven them by giving them a song, and some 
further specimens of his ventriloquising powers. Joe sang a capital 
song, and then made poor Finny believe that one of the legs of the 
chair on which he was sitting was being amputated by a handsaw. Then 
he fancied a pig was being rung under the tabie, and next that a black- 
bird and a lark were whistling and carolling from the salt-box by the 
fire-side. 

_ It was very cleverly done ; but instead of pleasing Finny, although 
he knew it was mere deception, it alarmed him; for he thought that as 
soon as he got to bed his waggish host would prevent him going to 
sleep by some further, and probably more discordant, exhibitions of his 
skill. He resolved not to go to bed until his host was tired out. But 
how was he to amuse himself? He was determined not to resort to more 
cigars and liquids, for he had not forgotten the lesson taught him by 
the young medicals who had shaved off his capillary excrescences. He 
suggested to Mr. Long a game at chess or drafts, or even dominoes, but 
that young gentleman owned his ignorance of those games, and pro- 
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nounced them very slow work. Could he play at cards?—of course he 
could—but Joe Digger said cards were unlawful, and that he had not a 
pack in the house. Mr. Long told him not to make a fool of himself, 
and slipping his hand into a pocket in the inside of his coat-tails, pro- 
duced a > of Hunt's best, and when Mr. Finnikin confessed that he 
knew nothing of put, or brag, or blind-hookey, and could only play a 
very little at whist or cribbage, Mr. Long slipped his left-hand into his 
left coat-tail, and extracted a very capital cribbage-board. 

The game began merely for ci and ale. Joe Digger and Ben sat 
and looked on. Finnikin was unlucky, for although he held good cards,. 
by some means he could not score so many as his a toes At the 
end of every game Joe put a fresh cigar and a fresh glass of ale beside 
each gentleman, and going up to a huge black board with a piece of 
white chalk in his hand, made a cross opposite to a large P. G., which 
was meant to be the bill of the pink gentleman. Finnikin continued to 
lose, and the cigars and glasses of ale accumulated so fast, that he 
begged and entreated the landlord and his man Ben to assist in their 
consumption. After several more games, Finny owned his inferiority, 
and refused to play any more. Mr. Long heard the bell whistle, an- 
nounciag the down mail, and rushed to the office, saying he would join 
them again as soon as he could. , 

‘Clever chap that?” said Finnikin. 

“ And so he ought to be,” said Joe, “in cribbage. You see he has a 
deal of spare time between the trains, and can’t always get books from 
the circulating, so he amuses _ himself by laying at cribbage by himself 
for hours together. ’Fore peg and deal’s his delight.”’ 

Finny thought he had better retire for the night before Mr. Long’s 
return, for fear he should insist on “giving him his revenge ;” and 
having ordered Ben to see his boots and every thing in perfect trim, and 
to call him in time for breakfast, went to bed—but not before he had 
exacted a solemn promise from his facetious landlord that he would give 
him no further proofs of his skill in imitating all sorts of animals and 
noises. 

Mr. Long, on his return, pronounced Finnikin to be “a muff and no 
mistake.” He then smoked some four-and-twenty cigars with Joe and 
Ben, with ales corresponding in number to the chalks on the board, and 
walked to his lodgings as calmly and soberly as—if he was used to it. 

Ben went to his hay-lofe, and wished he could meet with such “a 
muff” every day in every week. 


Cuap. VII. 


Finny passed a quiet night, woke without a headache, made an ex- 
cellent breakfast, mounted ~* gray, “‘ togged out,” as he termed it, to 
his own satisfaction, and followed a gentleman in a quiet Oxford-mixture 
coat, drabs, and top-boots, who, Ben assured him, would show him the 
way to the cover where the hounds were to meet. Finny felt rather 
— to see Mr. Long eye him with admiring looks as he crossed the 

i ge but his pleasure was soon ended when he got to the foot of the 
said bridge, for the road, cut up by conveying heavy goods to the rail, 
was worse than a ploughed field, and the gray having been used to the 
level, hard roads round town, did not like being knee-deep in mud. In 











his’ efforts to escape from it, he plunged 
that he nearly unseated his rider, and completely smothered him with 


dirt. 

“Finny had a 
—but what would Mr. Long, Joe, and Ben think ? 
Isabella Canterwell say ? 


_. s60n ‘turn into 
and they cante 


dreamed of. 


The fox had broken cover with the pack well upon him, and had 
_ bravely taken to the open, over a line that indicated he meant to try his 
speed with his pursuers. A loud shout of ““Gone away! Forward there !” 
reached Finny’s ears. The gray sprung almost from under him, and 
went off at a frightful pace, amidst a ruck of men t 
place. As they were on the side of a hill on downy land, with few or 
no fences to stop them, for the first five minutes the pace was more like 
a race than a hunt, and Finny kept his seat well, and would have en- 
it, but somehow or other he could neither see nor hear any thing 
As to where the hounds 


Rain 


stinctly, and the wind took away his breath. 
were, orewhat they were doing, except barking, as he would have termed 
it} he had not the remotest conception. 
‘himself violently jerked up into the air, and coming down into his saddle 

again, unpleasantly. Then he lost one stirrup, and found himself hold- 
At last a horrid large brook appeared 
which was still leading, 
He might as well 
Over went the 


Ing on by the clip of his knees. 

before him, over which, to his dismay, his gra 

seemed to mean bounding. 

have tried to stop an avalanche or a drunken cabman. 
_ gallant gray—on—on—on—head and tail up—but where was his rider ? 

at the very bottom of Pinky Brook—so called from being frequently 
made the deposit of “ gents in pink.” 

Finny emerged to the surface half-drowned with water and mud. As 
soon as he could scoop the slush and duckweed out of his eyes, he beheld, 
as he floated on his back, all the field, one after another, fi 
He expected every one of them to come in right a-top of him, and he 
dived convulsively to escape the horrible fate that he thought awaited 
him. All however got safe over him, but not one stopped to aid him. 
He did think he heard one good Samaritan cry out, “Stop his horse—I 
should like to buy him,” but he heard no more. He was borne into a ‘sort 
of eddy in which he was turned and twisted about until he began 
& choking sensation. He kicked and spluttered, tried to cry for help, felt 
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and kicked so strenuously, 


at mind to turn back and go home by the first train 
What would Miss 
e, for a moment, resolved to scorn the 
‘snéers of the trio, and to invent a run to amuse the lady; but the far- 
mer who rode by his side, highly amused, assured him 
en lane and ride on good turf. His words were true, 
on together very pleasant! 
cover's side, where a field of some twenty or t 
busily engaged in mounting hunters, and lighting cigars, and making 
other preparations for drawing the 

‘Finny: was quite delighted while the hounds were in cover—it was so 
pleasant to see the horses and men about him, and to hear their antici- 
ations of ‘a sure find and a breast-high scent. 
opened, and the pack quickly joined him. One large bunch of high 
furze seemed chevaux-de-frised with their erected sterns, and all at 
once such a crash and such a burst was heard, as Finny had never 
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his a fill with water, and after seeing , pleasing visions of 
green rivers fringed with flowery banks, went down. 
* * * * © 

“ me,” said Mrs. Rashly, looking at a watch by her side, “ I won- 
der dear Finnikin is not returned. It is ten o’clock, and he said he should 
be sure to have got the brush, as he called the tail, and be off home in the 
six o’elock train. I hope nothing is amiss—horses will tumble down, let 
a young man ride ever so well.” 

“‘ Nonsense, mamma,” said Miss Letty, “he’s very likely gone to dine 
with some of his noble friends, after his hard day’s hunting—you know 
fox-hunters never part without dining all together at the nearest noble- 
man’s house.” 

“He must have had a delightful day,” said Miss Issy Canterwell, rather 
smiling than not at her dear friend’s remark. ‘ A gray, dull morning, 
with a mild wind, and that in the right quarter, they must have found 
early, and had a long run. | make no doubt he is snugly enough in 
somewhere or another.” 

“He may be at the stables,” said Mrs. Rashly; “ Peter shall run and 
see.” 

Peter did run and see—Jem, who told him to “go back and tell the 
old lady to rack herself up for the night, for the chances were all in 
favour of her not seeing her son that night. Such a scenting day as 
that had been might lead a man such a chace that he might not know 
where he was.” 

Mrs. Rasbly sat up until the clock had struck twelve, and then re- 
tired, but could not sleep, so nervous and fidgetty was she about the fate 
of her dear boy. She thought over every thing she had ever read of 
hunting from the days of that fatal chace, whence we derive the schoolboy 

rase, chevying, up to the chace of the stag on Easter Monday, and con- 
jured up in her mind's eye the image of her son suffering from every one 
of the accidents to which aspirants after venerie are liable. Gjadly did 


she hail the daylight, and still more gladly did she join her daughter and - 


her young friend at the breakfast-table that she might express her fears 
to them, and so obtain their sympathy. 

Nota bit of it. Miss Letty attributed her mother's restlessness to in- 
digestion, the result of under-toasted mufins and weak negus as 2 
bumper at parting. Miss Canterwell attributed her alarms to night- 
mare, arising from too much anxiety about a horse. 

Mrs. Rashi » poor soul, was too much affected at the levity displayed 
4 both to say a word more about her presentiments of evil, so she rang 

e bell, and desired Peter to bring up tea-urn. 

Peter obeyed, and with the hissing instrument he brought up the 
morning paper and a very pale face. He trembled so that he could 
scarcely set the urn upon its rug, and when he had done.so he said, 
Thank e’ven hit’s no wus !” 

“He’s dead—I know he is—ah—oh—eugh!” screamed Mrs. 


—_— 
“ Not dead—no—” said Peter. 

“A fracture—simple or compound—which ? Speak out, you little 
wretch ?”” said Miss Letty. 

“,.. master injured ?—has he had a fall?—is he seriously 
wounded ?” said Miss Canterwell. : 
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“ No, miss, he ain't—he’s drownded !” said Peter, looking whiter than 
he did before. 

Mrs. Rashly and her daughter went into a variety of hysterics ; the 
former into pure unmistakables, the latter into the partly assumed. Miss 

summoned her maid to attend upon Mrs. Rashly, leaving Let 
whom she pretty well knew, to kick as frantically as she nd 9 on 
sofa, while she took the ghastly Peter into the back room, and questioned 
hin, ont and firmly, as to the genuineness and authenticity of the in- 
formation he had obtained about his master’s fate. 

“If you please, miss,” began Peter, “as I was a hirening out the pa- 
per, my eyes lighted on—” : 

“Gracious! is it really true then ?”” said Miss Canterwell. 

“There ain't no names mentioned,” said Peter, “ but who as knowed 
or ever seed master, could mistake the description of his precious person 
and pretty pink.” 

_ Miss Canterwell seized the paper, and looking at the paragraph pointed 
out by the tiger’s thumb, : 


“ Mysterious and probably-by-this-time Fatal Occurrence. — The 
Old Wiltshire hounds had a very splendid run yesterday They met near 
Downham station. A full field was in attendance, amongst whom we 
noticed the owner of the noble pack, and ail the gentry around, besides a 
large sprinkling of Oxford men. They found early in Heathy Gorse. 
Pug was a-bold one, and took the open country; after a severe run of 
forty-five minutes and three quarters, he was run into in gallant style 
near Cromley Clumps. The distance run is calculated by good judges 
at thirty miles, two furlongs, and one perch, and only three were up at 
the death, among whom we noticed the head huntsman and the two 
whippers-in ; all the rest were nowhere, except one—a young gentleman 
——who. was found by the merest chance by a peasant in search of that 
healthy vegetable, water-cresses, in a brook called Hinkey, Winkey, or 
Pinkey, we could not ascertain which. He is of small , though 
rather given to embonpoint about the waistband of what delicacy forbids 
us to name. His face is rather what is called chubby, from a supposed 
resemblance to what piscatorial gents call the chub or chad. His cheveuz, 
or head of hair, rather of the kind called whitey-brown—as applied by 
the stationers’ company to textures of a brownish-white tint. dress 
consists of a searlet hunting frock cut @ la chasse, a striped vest, white 
corded belows, and topped boots. Around his neck was an exceedingly 
neat schal & l'cil d’oiseauz, in the front of which is placed a brooch or 
- pin, having at its summit a very correct representation of the animal, or, 
to use a sporting phrase, vermin, which doubtless caused the melancholy 
situation in which we found him—a fox—the vulpes of Buffon. 

“When we saw him, through the kindness of a most respectable per- 
son who keeps the inn at Downham station, a pretty building, en Suisse, 
called the Railway Tavern, where chops and civility may be had in per- 
fection, we found him lying on a sofa, surrounde by a medical man, 
who was applying benny ad libitum to his fauces. hile we assisted at 
the operation the medical attendant kindly explained that he would have 
been resuscitated in less than no time had it not been for the j prea of 
the countryman, who, in accordance with the vulgar views of persons in 
his line of life, suspended him in the air by his topped-boots to let the 
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water run out of his mouth. Having done all we could in dispensing 
the brandy, we sought all the information we could from an individ 
sepery of superior talents to his dress, called Ben—the well-known 

ninutive of Benjamin. He stated on his examination, and over a pint 
of ale, that the departed (“Oh gracious !” said Miss Canterwell—“ Oh 
my,” said Peter, “but go on, do ye, miss”) came down by yesterday’s 
train in a horse-box, with a gray hunting nag, longish about the pasterns 
(or lower legs), and rather a rat-tail. That he had one chop and a cup of 
tea, played a few games at whist with a gent called Long, or Short, ‘and 
after a few cigars and a little mild ale, retired to seek that repose so wel- 
come to the w traveller. Alas ! when he closed his eyes—we forgot 
to mention that they, like his horse, are grays, how little did he think 
that he should so soon close them for ever! As he could not speak we 
could not learn his name, either family or baptismal, from himself, and 
when we instituted a search in his hat and pockets we found nothing in 
them but a ticket marked Christy’s best, and twelve and ninepence in 
silver and copper money, which lesis the host, Mr. Joseph Digger, and 
Mr. Long or Short, to believe that the peasant must either have robbed 
him or p Ske the rest of his money out of his pockets with the water, 
as his score amounted to nearly treble the sum found-upon him. 

“We open our despatch to say, that the surgeon has just announced 
that he has sure hopes of his recovery, as he has just asked for another 
cigar, and begged to know how many he was to peg for two fives, a 
king, and a queen. We hope this hurried account—for you can’t be 
too fast for the rail—will not give any uneasiness to the friends or rela- 
tions of the unfortunate youth.” 

“ Courage, Peter, courage—depend upon it, your master is alive and 
well. He has had a ducking, no doubt, but be assured he is not 
drowned.” 

“Of course, I am not,” said Mr. Finnikin Rashly, entering’ the 
room, ghastly pale; ‘“ I've been thoroughly soaked though, I must say ; 


and if I have a peculiar aversion to any thing, it is to being in a brook - 


for a quarter of an hour after a splendid run.” 

“ And where is the gray ?” said Peter. 

“Detained by a cursed impudent fellow and a dirty doctor for a 
thirty-three shilling tavern bill, and a guinea fee at Downham station.” 

. Mave mind the money, my dear boy,” said Mrs. Rashly, clasping 
him in herarms. “I'll find that. I’ve got you safe—that is all I care 
for—only promise me one thing.” 

‘¢ Name it, mother.” 


“ Never to go hunting again.” 
“Rely on it, mamma,” said Mr. Finnikin Rashly. “If I have an 


aversion, it is decidedly against joining THE FIRST MEET OF THE SEASON.” 
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THE RECENT MEETING OF THE COINAGE AT THE ROYAL 
' MINT. 


nt} 
(EXCLUSIVE REPORT.) 


A sHoRT time ago, upon the completion of the HaF-FARTHING in 
the Royal Mint, a full meeting of all the members of the Coinage of 
Great Britain was therein convened, for the purpose of introducing and 
installing that newly-created diminutive. The general body assembled 
early, but the higher coins arrived late; and although they were received 
with every mark of respect by their humbler brethren, it was clear that 
they were by no means delighted with the occasion on which they were 
summoned. The double and treble Sovereign caused, on their entrance, 
a profound sensation ; but when the Five-pound piece made his appear- 
ance, the vast weight of that coin, and the broad flood of golden light 
which he diffused, invested him with a dignity and,splendour truly 
dazzling. Having, with a look of heavy, haughty grandeur surveyed 
the mixed assembly, he took the chair, which shook as he sunk 
into it. 

The coins present being called over according to their rank, were 
duly weighed, approved, and admitted, and took their seats in council, 
The Half-farthing was then summoned, that he might be examined, 
weighed, named, and received into the Coinage. Previous to these pro- 
ceedings— 

The SoverEiGN rose, and was greeted with repeated rings of ap- 
plause. He presumed (he said) to address a few words to the assembled 
Coinage, of which he had the honour to be an unworthy member, prior 
to the introduction of that, new coin which, he believed, had been just 
_ ereated—some strange coin, of such excessive minuteness, that difficulty 
had been found in designating it. He spoke without prejudice; he had 
much respect for both his silver and copper brethren; but was such an 
addition to their illustrious order anal ? Was the coin—whatever its 
value, of which he absolutely knew nothing—wanted ? The question 
could not possibly affect him. As the first practical coin of Britain, he 
was as far above its influence, as were his noble and ancient friend the 
Gutnea, and those other elder coins who, though practically useless, he 
was always happy to see admitted into that high council, as gold coins in 
their own right. Thus disinterested, he would ask, were the heads of 
the Coinage to be troubled about such a trifle? Might not the installa- 
tion be dispensed with altogether ? (Sensation.) 

The Guinea (who spoke from the side benches) here craved the 
courtesy of the Modern Coinage, for permission to say one word, but 
admitting he had no right. His noble friend had alluded to him as 
“ practically useless:” that remark was of rather more interest to him 
than the creation of a Half-farthing. (A laugh.) He was a very old coin; 
he had been called in ; but he had yet work to do, and he did it—did it 
daily, thank Heaven! (Hear.) His young friend, the Sovereign, was 
a practical coin, true; very useful in trading and commercial affairs, 
But where was he on the great occasions which ennobled man? Who 
was the munificent contributor to public charities? (Cheers.) It was 
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the Guinea! (Loud cheers.) Let the Sovereign go to the. Freemason’s 
Tavern, and test with him, after dinner, the popularity of the two coins. 
i Let. him look to the long tables battered with applauding knife- 
es, and say, who is the author of those honourable scars, the prac- 
tical Sovereign or the unforgotten Guinea! (Cheers, and “ order.”) 

The SovEREIGN must interfere with one word more. He knew his 
venerable predecessor was popular with the benevolent—and with per- 
sons, too, who were not benevolent. Authors, for example, were partial 
to that com, and he wished they might always get it ; so, too, were phy- 
sicians and barristers. But it was no less an injustice to him (the So- 
vereign). As the leading coin of the realm he did complain, that he 
could rarely attend at the London Tavern or the Freemason’s, though 
for the noblest purposes, without having a vulgar shabby shilling clapped 
to his back—(order and great excitement)—as though he was short 
weight! (Cheers and order.) 

e GUINEA again rose to say—(Spoke! spoke! chair!) 

The SovereiGn would not be interrupted by his noble friend. He 
would insist it was not, in fact, guineas that were given, but a hundred 
and five sovereigns—or, as the case might be, one sovereign and a shil- 
ling. (Cries of order.) 

Here the Penny came forward in a frank, bold manner, and said he 
was a plain but useful coin, and had a right to speak. He thought this 

rsonal altercation between two coins of high rank disreputable, and 
only worthy of—(the names mentioned were drowned in laughter and 
applause). 

The SHILLING now started up, and was received with a loud clatter by 
the silver and copper coinage, marking his great popularity. He looked 
paler than usual, and demanded to know what he had done that he 
should be insulted, in the presence of the whole collected coinage, by the 
Sovereign? (Hear.) He had been described as a vulgar, shabby coin, 
tacked to a sovereign’s back to make up weight—to make a sham 
guinea, (Shame.) It was for him (the Shilling) to complain ; for in 
all those donations, he was roughly cast in as a makeweight, and treated 
with scorn. But he was cast up in the sum total! (Cheers.) The 
treasurer always counted the insulted coin! (Cheers.) He wished to 
nail the Sovereign to the argument. 

The SovereIcn said, in a low tone, that the honourable coin might 
be nailed to the counter for what he cared. (Shame, and great con- 
fusion. ) 

The Penny again came forward from the low benches, amidst a cry 
of “Spoke.” He said, in very loud tones, I am too sturdy to mind that 
cry. The Shilling is of the middle class, and not of mine; but he has 
been unworthily treated, and I propose three cheers for him. ‘(Cheers 
from the silver and copper coins.) And now, Sir President of the 
Coinage, I say, as a coin second to none in antiquity, and the head of 
my Copper tides that we have a duty to discharge this day towards a 
new member of the British Coinage—towards a little stranger of my 
own honest though humble metal; and I now move that the Half-far- 
thing be summoned to appear in this honourable Court of Coins. (Cheer- 

, and cries of “ Bravo, Pennypiece.”) 
en. aaa, in a rich, heavy, golden tone, “Call in the Half-far- 
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The Half-farthing here briskly slipped in while the door was yet only 
ajar. The whole meeting bent forward to look at their new y 
and seemed greatly amused at his smallness. The higher members pre- 
tended they could not see him at all. As the pretty little coin, perfect 
in all his parts, and fresh from the die, bowed to the court, a general 
laugh ran round. It was observed that the Farthing especially could 
not restrain his laughter, though he was bright-red with anger all the 
time. 

The question was then, after some ceremony, put to the meeting, 
“Had any coin of the realm an objection to the E eetieo of the 
farthing?” For a minute no coin spoke. The Sovereign was silent, 
and all downwards—all down to the Farthing himself, who now rose to 
oppose the introduction. 

here was commotion in the court, and some disgust. The Farthing 
rose, he said, as an independent Member of the Coinage. He was de- 
lighted with what the noble Sovereign had said, and was hurt and sur- 
_ prised at the disloyal feeling shown to that truly splendid coin. (No, 
no.) He said, yes. He was for ejecting the Half-farthing with scorn— 
(a laugh) ; he spurned him as a pretender, and would have no half-mea- 
sures in his ancientfamily! Poor little miserable aspirant. (Laughter.) 
Well, it was laughable! Himself and the eee mn. piece had 
hitherto been the boundaries of the Coinage. (Hurrah!) This was a 
democratic innovation—an extension of the copperage! (A laugh.) 
The race of Farthings should not be disgraced! (Never.) (The Five- 
pound-piece, who had hitherto been unmoved, here shovk his yellow 
solid sides with laughter ) 

The Penny now jumped up with a great sound. He said, Coins of 
the three metals, Gold, Silver, and Copper! I can only say with Falstaff, 
fan I’m not ashamed of my company, I’m a soused gurnet.’ (Laughter. ) 
And I pray you, notwithstanding what the Farthing has said about the 
‘ two boundaries of the Coinage, at once to admit as a legitimate British 
coin, my bright, promising, useful little friend, the Half-farthing. 

Before the question was put, the Hatrrenny humbly asked leave 
to speak, as the matter related to his metal. He hailed with pleasure 
the introduction of his minute ally, and was sure that the new coin would 
live to be a friend to the poor, with reference to trading transactions. He 
would not believe that charity would avail itself of such an expedient to 
reduce the scale of its contributions. He, the Halfpenny, had a right to 
speak to this point ; being a coin, and he took pride in it, very often 
bestowed by a poor, worn mechanic on a beggar still worse off. ( Hear.) 
He never felt ashamed of himself on such occasions. (Cheers for the 
Halfpenny—given by the ill-paid artisan to the destitute.) 

The motion was then carried by acclamation ; and the Court of Coins, 
after some formal business, was about to break up, the principal body of 
the members being desirous of going at once into circulation, when order 
was restored, and every seat resumed on the SovEREIGN presenting him- 
self to address the assembly. That shining member of the court could 
not permit it to separate without the apologetic remark, that if he had 
turned a bilious countenance to his fellow-coins, or looked with a jaun- 
diced eye upon the Guinea, it was but the error of amoment. He knew 
his friend’s sterling worth and renown, and it was clear there never could 
be any great difference between a Guinea and a Sovereign! 
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The Gurvea fully bowed. He merely ventured to regard him- 
self ‘as a Sovereign with a silver shadow at his side. A knight was 
grand whether formally attended ” his esquire or not. ‘And the 
yo coins exchanged the yellowest looks of confidence and friendship. 
** Other members however indicated, by restless motions, and much ringing 
and rattling, a disposition to prolong the discussion ; and one of the nim- 
blest of them all, sony Daa the smallest, leaped higher than the rest, and 
obtained a moment's hearing. This was the Fourrence. He briefly 
complained of having been designated a “ fourpenny bit,” as though he 
were incomplete, and had no independent existence. He claimed to be 
received by the whole world on the terms accorded to his elder brother, 
the Sixpence. Asserting his respectability, he contended that into low 
hands it was rarely his fate to fall. Cabmen, for example; was a cab- 
man ever known to be in possession of a Fourpence? (Hear.) 

Here the leading member of the Silver Coinage presented himself to 
the notice of the court. What coin, he asked, if personal complaints 
were to be permitted, had greater grievances than he had! As the 
Crown-Prece he was entitled to the sympathy of the whole Coinage. He 
exceeded all in bulk: he would yield to none in solidity and weight of 
character ; but he knew of no brother of the high patrician class, or of 
the copper tribe below, that had been so ill-used. (Explain.) Was 
there a steadier coin going? And yet he was associated everywhere 
with convicted drunkenness, (Hear.) Five shillings had become inse- 
parably connected with intoxication, and his name was thus identified with 
a nuisance. (No.) Though his lustre might be tarnished, his value 
should be undiminished. 

The Harr-Crown ventured to suggest that his great leader a little 
exaggerated these evil consequences. Look to the ill-association in 
which he (the Half-Crown) had fallen ; see how he had been treated by 
the medical men. Why, a Half-Crown was but another word for “ the 
mixture as before ;” al yet he found people extremely well disposed to 
take him. (Laughter. ) 

The Suriuine, with great deference to his two silver seniors, begged 
to ask if their cases were as grievous as his own! See what aspersions, 
what imputations were by like usages cast upon him. He had been de- 

ed to the price of on oath, as though his honest word was not to 
be taken ; as though he were a rank counterfeit, and required to be so 
nailed down. He was the pet coin of the oath-taker, of the perjurer. 
(Shame.) No lawful piece of silver could like that ; he would take his 
oath of it, although he had to pay himself into court the next minute. 
(A laugh.) 

Here it was announced that several combinations of coins, or odd sums 
of money, hearing that a court was being held, were waiting: outside the 
door, anxious to represent their grievances to that tribunal, and praying 
to be admitted for such purpose. Several of the court rose in succession 
to protest against this irregularity ; but other coins of ample value con- 
tended that the whole discussion was too irregular to permit such a ground 
of objection ; and a resolution that a specimen of this class of complain- 
ants be called in was carried. | 

Hereupon a miscellaneous and suspicious-looking” set of pieces were 
admitted, and announced as Messrs. Six and E1gHTPence, amidst a cry 
of hear, and much mock gravity. They complained that a stigma had 
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: and their reputation was irretrievably ruined, f nobod : 
Six and Semen tah eli nae Now they were ready to..at- 


er inale vant. i pnp wets mse 
e vances of parti sums of m % r mi next 
xpect the -GUINEA to complain of Ce ha Pa 
she being the price of admission to the Opera pit. For himself he had no 
eomplaints ; but he had one boast. cir tag Saree ype ed to have 
his name in later days associated with the Postage! That. was ho- 
nour enough for him and he begrudged neither to gold:nor silver a just 


pyres. 

,, Loud cheers, in the midst of which the. Court of Coins. finally broke 
up ;.and the chief members, hurried into circulation, were, in a very short 
period, miles away from the Royal Mint, 
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THE TALLEYRAND PAPERS. 
Parr IX. 


“You have begun, malgré vous,” said I to C., the next time we met 
éte-a-téte, “the vie anecdotique of the prince, which I have always felt 
sure. would prove so full of interest. Your strange -_ of Madame de 
da Motte is quite sufficient to excite curiosity in those who love to see the 
éruth established where prejudice and falsehood have reigned so long. 
dt would bea curious study to follow in the same manner, step by step, 

the life of the Prince de Talleyrand, and give to those who seek for éruth 
alone:(and they are many) 'the real. impressions made upon a powerful 
organisation like his own by the wondrous in which he bore so 
conspicuous a part—the conduct of those with whom he co-operated in 
the great reform which, from the very outset of his career, it is evident 
he had at heart, and his conduct with regard to the confederates with 
whom the strange circumstances amid which he found himself compelled 
shim to associate sometimes, ‘malgré lui et a son corps defendant.’”” : 
-oof It would be difficult,” replied C., “to destroy prejudices which have 
ftaken root.. Mankind in general cling to them with tenacity, and adopt 


a@eady formed opinions with the greatest facility in proportion as they are- 


improbable and absurd. The Prince de Talleyrand has been the victim 
-@f many such errors. From the great reserve, partly natural to his cha- 
@acter, and no doubt strengthened by his clerical education, the motives by 
twhich he was guided, unexplained by himself, have been left to the inter- 
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save'to the evidence of facts alone. One of the most extraordinary de- 

asa to ‘ 
“Kick behind, sail eotecenmanticted ended ‘and look in 
his face, you will perceive no indication of any sense of the imsult.’ The 
dicton whieh was first uttered by the chattering buffoon of a Parisian 
salon has been quoted by more than one historian, and has in 
many cases gone as the standard whereby to judge one of the 


proudest characters that the Almighty ever sent ‘ mankind ! 
Again—how often has he been accused of partierpating in the murder of 
the Due d’Enghein: though his whole life the aceusation. What 


ingle action of his career can justi i ition ? = His aver- 
aS SE 
of temper, which was constitutional, all tend to combat the suspicion ; 
and yet it has been greedily accepted, not only by his enemies, but even 
by doo weit least. interested im the affair—those of foreign nations, 
strangers to party spirit in French politics, and who may be ‘supposed to 
be mere ors of the struggle. I think M. de Talleyrand owes this 
unjust offensive accusation entirely to the reserve he has always 
maintained with regard to this event. Had he been more explicit, had 
he ‘ spoken out,’ in short upon the subject, his vilest detractors had not 
dared to affix this stain upon his name, while the panegyrists of his great 
contemporary would have hesitated before the proofs which M. de Tal- 
leyrand can still produce. Although he even yet mentions with caution 
all the circumstances connected with this affair, which he himself calls 
‘ déplorable,’ yet I have gathered enough to make the recital interesting 
to you, and in ¢ems et liew I will put you in possession of the facts, but 
as you wish me to proceed par ordre de date, they will find no place here. 
Accusation and 2 ae are contrary to the whole system of conduct. of 
the prinee. His forbearance towards his enemies would sometimes ex- 
cite the indignation of Mirabeau, whose fiery soul gloried in attack, and 
scorned defeat, from which he rose with fresh venom and fresh vigovr. - 
** One thing is needed to complete the character of Talleyrand,’ said 
the giant, in despair at the mildness of the prince, ‘he needs unjust impri- 
sonment!’ The secret of the whole existence of Mirabeau—of his success 
—his energy and defiance, may be found im this simple excla- 
mation. Mirabeau might accuse _of eoldness and over caution; 
but it was left for the course mind of Napoleon to tax him with baseness 
and want of self-respect. Now I, who have lived in the intimacy of the 
prince for many and have been im the habit of observing the m- 
pression upon his temper by outward events, have arrived at the 
convietion, that it is the very excess of pride of which Napoleon denied 
him the slightest portion, that destroys the otherwise perfect equilibrium of 
his character. I am a believer in the influence of race, and can respect the 
cane hraenibiatdeatebaetbaeeeed 
generations as well as the features of . The proud 
motto of the sovereign counts of Perigord, ado ii tediiadatbiens ; 
was borne with justice by Charles Maurice de Talleyrand, their d - 
ee the old Perigourdin language ‘No King svt 
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Would not the simple utteranee of this haughty device form an ar- 
. inst the accusation of ‘ mae pated ee, hog 
miasters ?” The parallel might be earried further down to the famous 
Cardinal de Perigord, friend and confidant of Petrarch, he who is called 
in Htalian history the pope-maker, who-in the twelfth y was the no- 
muinator of four pontiffs, and then dethroned the Emperor Louis 
¥.'to crown in his stead Charles TV. He too was the most able 
mate of his time, and was deputed to London to negotiate the ransom of 
the French King John. He succeeded in reducing the ransom, and in 
es the influence of his ‘langue mielleuse et dorée,’ 
ads ‘quaint old chronicler of the time. ! 
gt i de Chalais: might have saved his life had he. but the 
oneword of supplication to his master. ‘ The king has said he will 
Cea lanen. Wary mnie confessor the night 
: is execution. ‘What prevents you, then, monsieur, from 
asking ?” 


¢*The blood of the Talleyrands !” said the prince, and, turning to the 
wall, spoke no more that night. 

“ You see they have ever been a taciturn and aeory Seng faithful to 
the battle-ery of their fierce forefathers. ‘ Ré qué Diouw’ must have 
been graven on their hearts as well as painted on their banner. Did it 
néver oecur to the hard mind of the emperor that Talleyrand might be 
insensible to insult from contempt of aggressor? But come, I 
am wasting time in theory, and you, F am well aware, prefer facts and 


le. 

we The tical eareer of Prince Talleyrand be said to have be 
-ot his oh yew rete into life. I Dave atten aie a sketch of his child- 
hood—to. detail the events of his youth w be to give the history of 
the close of the eighteenth century. I have heard him often say that 
 fgw-men could boast of having passed through life as he had done— 

im a crowd, having to elbow his way Throng the thickest ranks. 
During those early years he cannot remember to have enjoyed or suffered 
a single week’s solitude. Always in a erowd, and that crowd composed 
of all that was celebrated at the time for wit, fashion, and beauty, by his 
own merit he was continually im evidence, and, long before the age when 
other men enter the lists, he had already travelled far on the road to fame 
_-gnd fortune. It is this circumstance a ee his age for ever a sub- 
ject of dispute. His name has been so long before the public eye, in con- 
nexion with those of individuals: who: ik, beigiad their career so man 
years before him, that it seemsas if he himself belonged to another ere: 4 
tham our own. At the age of twenty-six, when he was named agent- 
general of the clergy, he had already acquired the conviction that the 
society amid which he was born was ing to its basis, and, moreover, 
that it was unworthy of an effort to save it from destruction. I remem- 
her being much amused by aE Ge of the very first visit he paid 
after being invested by hts unele with the title and power of his new 
Office, which, at the time, was one of great trust and influenee, and one 
which demanded great industry and talent. 

'“*He was one day en confidence with me, and mentioning several 
events of the last century. ‘How has that poor stécle been calumniated,” 
said he gaily, ‘and: yet, after all, I do not see that the productive power 
of your system equals that of the one you so much condemn. Where is 
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the wit of salons, the independence of your writers, the charm and 
influence ur women? . What have you received in exchange for all 
these which have flown for ever. Were I young, I should regret and 
wish that I were old, to enjoy, at least in memory, the delicious existence 
morale of my time. I would not give the remembrance of those times 
for all the novelty and what you improvements of the social system 
of to-day, even with the youth and spirit panning to enjoyment. "Tig 
true there was abuse and ration in many of our institutions, but 
where is the system in which these do not exist. If our people was de- 
voured with misery and taxes, yours is wasting to the core with envy and 
with discontent. Our noblesse was corrupt and prodigal, yours is dour- 
geoise and miserly—greater evils still for the prosperity of the nation. If 
our king had many mistresses, yours has many masters. Has he gained 
by the exchange ? Thus you see it clearly demonstrated that not one of 
the three orders have improved in happiness by these wonderful improve- 
ments you so much admire.’ 

“ He joined good-naturedly in the laugh which I could not repress at 
his last regret, and I asked him if he had ever known the derniére mai- 
tresse en titre du Roi de France, Madame Dubarri. 

“* Frequently,’ replied he, ‘both before and after her disgrace, and, 
moreover, the last visit I ever paid her has been impressed upon my me- 
mory by the circumstance of its being the first I made after having ob- 
tained the dignity of agent-general du clergé, which my mother had 
been soliciting for me so long. I had been the whole morning closeted 
with my uncle, listening to his various instructions and counsels relative 
to my new duties. So anxious was the dear man to make me per- 
fectly aware of the new dignity with which I had just been invested, that 
he had kept me for more than two hours standing before him. So strict 
was the clerical etiquette of the time, that he dared not request me to be 
seated in the presence of the two acolytes, who, by the law of that same 
etiquette, never left him, night or day, save ma himself was admitted 
into the presence of a superior. 

“« As you may imagine, both my strength and patience were exhausted 
before my dear uncle's allocution was over, and most heartily did I rejoice 
when he stretched forth his hand for me to kiss, in token of dismissal. 
He told me that he had much more to say (I shivered), but that he was 
anxious I should pay my respects to the minister that very day, as the 
neglect of such attention might bring disgrace and défaveur at the ve 
outset of my career. I had just time sufficient to gain the ministers 
hdtel before the closing of his cabinet, so made all pt to quit my 
uncle’s presence, glad to escape even with the prospect of another lecture. 

“<<*T was just descending the steps of the hétel, when I met the young 
Due d’Aiguillon, all excited and ébouriffé as usual, with his vest wide 
open, and his garments in disorder. 

“* Where are you going so fast ?’ exclaimed he, seizing my arm. 

“¢To call upon the minister, mon ministre,’ said I, laughing at the 
look of surprise with which he eyed me, and which betrayed plainly the 
troubled state of his intellect. 

“* Parbleu !’ exclaimed he, with the twinkling of the eye peculiar to 
persons in the same state of blessedness in which he then was. ‘ And 
so am I going to call upon the minister. My. coach is waiting at the 
corner, let us go together,’ 
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_}°&éN9 this proposal I could of course offer no objection, being, as I tell 
you, horribly fatigrued with my long seance, and ce at that time no 
rriage of my own at command. We walked to the end of, the street 
-in-arm together. He leant upon me heavily, but was laughing 
eartily the whole way, as if inspired by some merry thought. | 

__**You see me thus delighted,’ said he, suddenly stopping short, ‘ at 

» remembrance of the pldeious fun we have just been having at the 
ois Marroniers. Why were you not there? We were but but 
diverted ourselves comme quarante. Liancourt was en verve, and told 
some of his best anecdotes about—(he hiccupped slightly)—about Ma- 
dame Dubarri! I should like to see that woman. Did you ever see 
?? He nodded assent in answer to his own question, and then with 

a tipsy giggle, he pushed me in the side, exclaiming, ‘ Well, then, jump 

into the carriage, and I will tell you all about her as we drive along to 

the minister’s.’ 

_ “* He spoke some few words to his lackey, and seated himself beside 
me. The moment he entered he drew down the blinds of. the carriage, 
and far from opposing such a measure, I was enchanted at what, in my 
own mind, I termed his discretion, as I thought that he was beginning to 
be a of the state he was in, and was afraid of making himself the 

c , 

e : The duke was one of the most witty men I ever met with. It 
would be difficult to find a more piquant narrator than himself; and upon 
this occasion, the little pointe de vin which he had taken, had awakened 
his imagination, and caused him to be even more lively and amusing 
than usual. His gaiety was contagious; and as he told one after the 
other the most échevelé anecdotes of the ex-favourite, all of the kind 
most likely to have been served up by M. de Liancourt for the enter- 
tainment of his dissolute companions, the peals of laughter which his 
fecitals caused me to utter, rivalled his own in noise and duration. 
So absorbed was I in listening to his merry stories, and so diverted by 
his pleasant manner of telling them, that I did not perceive the tremen- 
dous rate at which the horses were going, nor the length of time which 
seemed to have been occupied in our short journey to the hétel of the 
minister. 

_**Qnce, indeed, d’Aiguillon had stopped in the midst of one of his 
best narrations to draw aside the blind, exclaiming, ‘ What! shall we 
never reach ce diable de ministre ? and after looking out, had thrown 
himself back with another of those comical laughs, in which I could 
net help joining with all my heart ; but I was so much amused, and felt 
myself so extremely happy, that no suspicion entered my head concern- 
ing the direction we taken, and my only fear 1 to be, lest we 
should arrive at our destination before his stock of anecdote was ex- 
hausted. In short, any one who had followed in our wake, and heard the 
peals of laughter which issued from the carriage, would certainly have 
thought me to have been as drunk ashe. This mirth, however, at least 
as far as I was concerned, was destined to receive a tremendous check b 
the stopping of the vehicle, and the sudden appearance at the door of 
the officer of the octroi, who asked for the toll, which then it was the 
custom for all private carriages to pay on leaving the capital. 

* “€Good God! where are we ?’ exclaimed I, in alarm, now for the first 


~ 


time, since I had left my uncle’s presence, remembering the importance of 


theerrand upon which I had been despatched—his‘earnest injunctions to use 
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sin Aging slong the roed, at che Gal gallop of the hous anf wie 

in flyi road, at of the horses ; while 
08 bawling myself hoarse to induce - ne eon to stop, again was 
d’ Aiguillon ing with laughter! I was by this time im a state of 

at vexation, which seemed rather to increase than diminish my 
Friend's merriment, In vain I pulled the check-string with all my might, 
’ and in despair leaned my body from the window to make myself heard 
by the grinning lackeys : my endeavours to arrest the progress of the 
carriage, seemed but to increase the speed at which we were going. 

«« "is useless,’ exclaimed d'Aipuillon, drawing me back into my seat, 
‘the varlets have my orders, and J am their master ne vous déplaise ; 
besides,’ continued he, pulling out his watch, ‘your minister by this time 
is.as far on the road to Versailles as we are on this; therefore, let us no 
longer trouble our heads about business, but give ourselves up to plea- 
sure. I promise you as much satisfaction this evening from the remem- 
locndiak our trip, as your uncle would have promised you from the 
security of a good conscience. We are going to spend a delightful 
hour, so en avant, et vogue la galére.’ 

“<Tt was in vain that I protested against the deception which he had 
played upon me. The hair-brained young scamp was too much excited 
vith wine‘and merriment to listen to reason, and I, myself, could not 
long resist the influence of his piquant wit, his bon-mots, and comical 
descriptions, and gave way with all the good will of youth and light- 
heartedness to the mirth of the moment. I really imagined that he was 
taking me to some one of the delightful petites maisons, with which the 
environs of Paris abounded at that time, and that we should meet.some 
of his joyous friends to spend the night, as it was evident he had done 
the one preceding, in fun and frolic, with one or two of the choice spirits 
with whom he associated. Meanwhile, the carriage went on with in- 
creasing rapidity. : meee : 

“‘* Where does your friend reside?’ inquired I. The chevalier put his 
finger to his nose, winked his eye, and looked cunning, but said nothing. 
Ruel, Nanterre, Bougival, all were passed, and still we paused, not. 

“*We are evidently going ‘to St. Germain,’ thought I. < Well, ’tis 
of no consequence, the mischief is done, and nothing can save me now 
from the minister’s wrath, and my uncle’s displeasure.’ But no—I 
was wrong. When we came to the bottom of the hill, upon which is 
situated St. Germain, the carriage turned suddenly off the road to the 
left, and entered a fine avenue of chesnut trees, at the end of which I 
could perceive a pair of lofty iron gates, and just peering above the trees 
the numerous chimneys and shining slates, of what appeared, at the dis- 
tance, a repped sized chiteau. The adventure now took Nae — 
aspect ; and I began to fear that far from the joyous I ore 
anticipated, we were destined to swell the aanies of = Bow at the 
table of some rich old dowager en retraite, and that the treacherous kid- 
napping of d’Aiguillon was but a wily invention to diminish his own 
ennui by making me share in it. 
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>)“ “But the zeproaches whieh I uttered to d'Aiguillon were unheard. by 

him 5. for, having eoanaed his gore ion trampled hein Se himself 
exhausted by the sleepless night he had he had quietly folded his 
_ arms, ond had sunk baek in a sound and slumber ; and.as we’ pro- 
» ceeded at the same rapid pace.as that with which we had set out, unas 
avenue within the iron gates, we were soon before the perron. .As. 
_ gampiage stopped, I rubbed my eyes, scareely able to believe my senses. 
. Was 1 in a dream? Every object upon which rested my astonished 


iA gaze, . 

-\-the hedge of geraniums—the open vestibule with the porphyry co- 
_ lumns—and now the doubt becomes certainty. The: who comes 

with such agility down the steps to assist us in alighting drom the.car- 

mage, wears the livery of—(I was in.a perspiration from ‘to foot)— 
of Madame Dubarri! Yes—the detestable plaisanterie of d’Aiguillon 
was now evident. He had t me to Luciennes, and we were stand- 
ing, four years too late, before the Pavillon. The trees had grown since I 
was there last, therefore I had not at first recognised the place. 

**¢J was now really perplexed and angry, and by a violent shake 
awoke the chevalier, who, torn thus rudely from his ~earned slumber, 
seemed even more astonished than myself. The door was open, the steps 

.. letdown, and the gold-laced varlets waiting patiently our determination to 
descend. The situation was most embarrassing, there was a great deal 
of hurry and bustle in the interior of the Pavillon, running to and fro in 
the vestibule, and a great calling of ‘Clarisse’ and ‘Marianne.’ It was 

evident that our arrival had been already perceived, and had already 
caused a certain sensation. I was determined, however, not to lend my- 
self to the folly of my tipsy friend, and bade the coachman, in a pe- 

wemptory tone, use no delay in turning his horses, and conveying us 
to.Paris, although feeling myself compelled, from the courtesy due to 

_ » the fair sex, much against my inclination, to give some token of my visit, 

Ileft my name, with inquiries after the health of Madame la Comtesse, 

and regrets that business in Paris prevented my alighting to pay her a 

visit in person. To this d'Aiguillon, who-had been sleeping off in some 
degree the fumes of the past night, offered no objection. He had.no 
dowbt recovered his senses sufficientiy to perceive that he was not in a fit 
state, either au moral or au physique, to appear before the lady, and 

» therefore, to my great delight, remained silent. We had once more 

gained the great gate of the park, and were waiting while the conet 
was opening it to let us pass out, when we were overtaken by.one of 

_ eountess’s pages, who came running, panting and breathless, to request 

on the part of his mistress, as a great favour, that we would return, as 
she would be quite unhappy at the idea of losing my visit, Of course 
there was no possibility of refusal, and we were forced to turn back, my- 

» self in no very pleasant mood, as you may imagine, and even pay spare 

| whose impudence equalled that of Don Juan, rather subdued as the mo- 
» ment of trial drew nigh. 

_ =) © © We were ushered into a saloon on the ground-floor, looking into 

)the garden, where Madame Dubarri was awaiting with evident ampa- 

»tience. I was indeed quite overcome, almost to embarrassment, by the 

i rness of welcome with which she received me, and the evident de- 

- light with which she accepted the introduction of my young friend. Poor 

e“Duberri! the days were gone, when her salons were crowded with the 
élite of the court, when her boudoir was the rendezvous of all that was 







































































tad distingué in tho capital. ‘The solitude in which she lived at 
for which she was so unfit, formed a strange contrast to the- 
gallery at Versailles, where I had seen her last. «| 

‘ ividual has ever been more calumniated than the poor un- 
Sager: Pears. In. most of the histories of ‘My own’ Times,’ the 
‘Mémoires pour Servir,’ and the Souvenirs of M. This and Madame 


That, which have been vomited from the press duri mr ee be 
she has been accused of every vice, fremay telainj oo 


nature is e of committing. Nothing was ever more unjust: 
{ae a She had a fo en even saidvalbeioe' 
deur, her ancient calling, and always felt a weight of ennui, of which she 
lained openly, with the greatest naiveté, at the pomp and ceremony 
her at Versailles; and, above at the obsequious 

mage of which she was the object. She had succeeded in debasing her 
royal lover to her own level; but she was without ambition, and never 
sought to raise herself, or to use the influence she had acquired over the 
mind of the king, in wanton mischief or malice. In the king’s cabinet, 
in his council-chamber, or in the galerie des glaces, when assisting the 
king in his ion of foreign ambassadors, she was always the same 
‘ Jeanne la Folle, de chez la Mére Morry.’. She bad remained in every 
thing the v type of the successful members of the unfortunate class 
from SP ad been taken. Violent and vindictive against those 
who offended her, her wrath was speedily forgotten in the more powerful 
= for amusement and pleasure, which seemed, like a very demon, to 

ve possession of her soul. Night and day, from sunrise to sunset, was 
she ever ready for a noisy game, or a brawling dance. 

“ ¢T think it must have her very indifference to the political in- 
trigues going on at court, which caused her to maintain her influence so 
long. Louis Quinze was weary of the propriety of demeanour and great 
talents of Madame de Pompadour, and was glad, for the sake of variety, 
to encanailler his royalty with the representation, such as poor ‘ Jeanne 
la Folle’ could give to the life, of the habits and manners of a class of 
persons, of whom he ought scarcely to have known the existence. One 
great justice ought to be done to her memory—she was no hypocrite. 

e never sought to play the fine lady, or to assume the airs and presence 
of the noblesse. On the contrary, her great delight was in talking of 
the happy days of her youth. I have from those who were ad- 
mitted to the private réunions in the petits appartemens at Versailles, 
that no actress ever possessed greater flexibility of histrionic powet than 
Madame Dubarri. Her talent at mimicry and caricature would have 
done honour to any stage, and it was one of the king’s greatest enjoy- 
ments to listen to her description of the scenes and circumstances with 
which she had been familiar, before the happy chance which opened to 
her a life so different to that to which she then aspired, It seems that 
her comic powers were so great, that the satiated and ennuyé old king 
was once known to take a brilliant ring from his finger in the enthusiasm 
of the moment, and place it on her own, and forgetting the presence of 
the courtiers, kiss her heartily on both cheeks, after one of these repre- 
sentations, at the same time declaring that she had given him more plea- 
sure than he had ever received from the best actors of the.Comédie 


“*She alone furnished the amusement of the royal petits. soupers 
for many years, and while the people imagined that the king had re- 
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ee enn tema pallle- etliinn, Sie eee at ee ee 
géeruit: his strength, before entering on the | measures of refortn, 
which he had so long proposed for the benefit of the nation, roars’ of 

and hideous songs, would be heard by the sentinel on duty at 
the gate of Trianon, to issue from the royal retreat, and make ‘him ‘in 
gine'that he was pacing before one of the unholy dens which ‘infest ‘the 
narrow streets of the Quartier de la Cité. es 
at Six years had elapsed since I had seen Madame Dubarri. I found 
her but little altered in appearance, and much subdued in manner—she was 
humbled to the very soul. It was evident that she was perishing with 
ennui, not forthe splendour she had enjoyed, nor the power she might 
‘have possessed, had she so willed it, but for the gay and gallant : 
she had enjoyed, the laughter, the practical jokes, the guerre pam- 
pan-—a game which she had introduced, and which ‘still was played at 
court, although she was no longer allowed to be there to share in the 
. mirth which it inspired. Her lamentations at her délaissement, as she 
called the comparative solitude in which she lived, were at first most 
piteous; but, as of old, her griefs were soon forgotten in the delight of 
the moment, and she soon gave way with all the frankness and bonhommie 
‘of her character, to the unwonted delight inspired by the visit of two 
_ persons, who could give her news of the court, and of what was said 
and what was done among those whom, so short a time before, she had 
ruled as queen, but whom she could not now either bribe or flatter into 
the slightest demonstration of courtesy. 

« ¢ You are no doubt curious to hear an opinion of Madame Dubarri’s 
beauty from the lips of one who has seen her both in her days of pro- 
sperity, and after her downfal. She was a person of small, almost dimi- 
nutive stature, extremely frail and delicate in feature, which saved her 
from being vulgar; but even from the first, she always wore that pecu- 
‘Tiarly .fané look, which she owed to a youth of dissipation, a maturity of 
unbounded indulgence. At the period of my visit she was about six- 
and-thirty years of age, but from her child-like form and delicacy of 
countenance, appeared much younger, and her gambades, and unre- 
strained gestures of supreme 8 a on having, as she said, guelgu’un 
@ qui parler, did not seem displaced. Although alone, and evidently 
not in expectation of visiters, her toilet was brilliant and recherché, the 
result of the necessity of killing time. The portrait, which is popular 
from the engraving, in which she is represented Sipping coffee, is the best 
resemblance of her which has ever been attempted, and the likeness was 
most striking on this day, from her being attired in the same style as 
that represented in the picture. I could see that d’Aiguillon was 
charmed, and in spite of the clouds through which his reason had to 
‘make its way, he behaved in a discreet and gentlemanlike manner. 
ve *Tt really was a curious day, that 16th of August, '1780—began in 
the drawing-room of the Archbishop of Rheims, listening on bended knee 
tothe exhortations of the good and pious prelate, and finished in the bou- 
doir of ‘ Jeanne la Folle!’ It might be taken as the very type of the 
‘ehaos, which, from one end to the other of the social system, existed at the 
ceo I was impatient to return to Paris, and did not wish to pro- 

my visit, but the poor comtesse sued so earnestly for another and 
another petit quart @heure, that I had not the heart to hurry away. 
She showed us, with great com mrs all through the grounds Yelonie 
ing to’ the Pavillon, which were really beautiful, particularly the jets 
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d@’cau, and artificial fountains which decorated the gardens; and there 
was something particularly touching in the tone in which she spoke of 
the kindness of poor ‘France’ (the name by which she still desi 

the late king), who had caused the water-works of Marly to be brought 
down. to the Pavillon, in order to give her a pleasant surprise on the day 
of her fete! nee enengnins i “ene nne eae ery wane on of the 

blic money, but what was that. to pleasure of winning a 

i onile from ‘Jeamne da Folle !’ 

“ «On returning to the Pavillon, we found a splendid collation spread 
in the saloon. Here was the ’vantage ground of the Comtesse Dubarri, 
mo one could better do the honours of a well-served table. In vain we 
excused ourselves > the plea of our negligé toilet. She would take no 
refusal, saying, witha sigh, 

“« «7 excuse you with all my heart; and fear not, we are sure to be 
alone; there is no danger of intrusion from visiters.’ 

“ «Tt was i able to resist the melancholy tone in which she spoke 
the words ; moreover, d’Aiguillon was not proof against the assur- 
ance which she gave him that she would make him judge of the Tokay 
which King ‘Casimir sent as a present to Louis XIV. So we yielded to 
the gentle violence of the comtesse, and consented to remain. We were 
both well rewarded for the good deed, each of usin the way most agree- 
able to himself. D’Aiguillon with plenteous libations of the most exqui- 
site wine, and myself with stories and adventures of the court of Louis 
Quinze, which to me served as most precious renseignemens, and gave 
me the clue to much that has taken place in France since then. 

‘© ¢ As for Madame Dubarri herself, she soon turned from her la- 
mentations concerning the behaviour of the young court towards her, 
to give herself up to all the merriment of the hour,.and was soon excited 
by the good fellowship of d’Aiguillon, whose ‘discretion’ had worn off 
with the first few glasses, and who had retrograded into the same state of 
hilarity as when he met me in the morning. 1 could not quote now one 
half of the bon mots, the puns, the quolibets, uttered during the course 
of that repast. It was a complete souvenir of the regence, and I could 
well understand that the influence which Madame Dubarri had possessed 
over the mind of the king, had owed its origin to the nature of the poyeux 
propos with which her conversation teemed, and which to Louis Quinze 
must have worn the mask of originality, as it was not probable he could 
ever have heard the like before. I know not what hour of the night it 
can have been when we rose from table, of course much too late to 
think of returning home. 

“‘« We adjourned to the boudoir of the comtesse—a delicious retreat 
which poor ‘ France’ had taken a pleasure in adorning with his own 
hands—and here the gaiety of the pair became even more uproarious. Ma- 
dame Dubarri told us much of her past life, never sparing details, which 
would have excited astonishment, even had she told them of another, but 
which related of herself became unaccountable. She showed us, among 
other curiosities which the boudoir contained, a little volume, richly 
bound in white silk, and which consisted of the manuscript journal of the 
king, during an absence of a few days he was.once compelled to make at 
Versailles, while she remained at Fontainebleau. By one of those cu- 
rious chanees, which I believe ha to all who ent fa pa 

on a, which immedi set at rest, in ind, ng 
deoesibons oa disputes which had been leieicneeiing the dismissal 
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of M. de Choiseul from the ministry. It ran thus, and forget not, that 
it was in the handwriting of the king himeelf. 7 


“« * Friday, 10th.—Sent off the courier with the morning billet to you, 
ma chére, then arose. Looked from the window to see if the weather 
would be fine for the hunt. Saw on the wall of the Cour des Veneurs, 
an impertinent allusion to somebody, chalked in letters large enough for 
me to read even at that distance. One of the valets de meute must 
been the perpetrator. Left my chamber in great ‘anger. Found M. 
Choiseul waiting in my study. Showed him the writing, took occasion 
to say as much for himself, as in reference to the offence of which I 

—— all the good I know (and it is not a little) of somebody. 
Wishing to anticipate all the malicious thoughts which I feared 
unrestrained praise of somebody might give rise to in his mind, sai 
in conclusion, ‘ After all, the worst that can be said is, ‘that I succeeded 
Saint Foix in her affections.’ ‘Exactly so, sire,’ muttered Choiseul, 
‘just as your majesty succeeded to King Pharomond, as sovereign of this 
ry. Idid not choose to speak further on this subject, so changed 
the conversation. Choiseul likes an innocent plaisanterie, but there is 
no harm in Choiseul.’ 


a 


“<«Upon what a slight thread will sometimes hang the destinies of 
men and of nations! Is it not evident that this innocent plaisanterie, 
as it was called by the goodnatured but obtuse Louis Quinze, was of the 
kind most likely to inflame the hasty, choleric temperof Jeanne la Folle ? 
In my own mind, I feel perfectly convinced that it was this ill-timed 
joke of the minister which caused his disgrace, as I find upon reference 
to dates, that it was upon the king’s return to Fontainebleau that the famous 
scene of the oranges, ‘Saute Choiseul—Saute Praslin,’ was enacted, and 
~ both Choiseul and Praslin were disgraced. It was evident that the 
had been often read, for it was worn, and the writing in some places 
dimmed, as if with tears. Perhaps it was this circumstance which had 
caused the book to open just at this very passage, and rendered me the 
involuntary sharer in a secret which is not generally known even to ‘this 


“<< After we had sufficiently examined all the curiosities and expensive 
baubles with which the boudoir was decorated, Madame Dubarri, whose 
fear at seeing us depart, seemed to merease as the hours flew by, then 
insisted on displaying the jewels which ‘ce cher France’ had given her 
on various occasions. It was, indeed, a splendid sight ; but when I 
complimented her upon the possession of the finest rubies I had ever 
beheld, she shook her head mournfully, and said with a sigh, that she 
would give them all for a few days participation in the rejoicings which 
were going on there (she pointed to Versailles), not as she once had 
been, planner and promoter, but even as mere spectator. I asked why 
she did not seek forgetfulness in of scene; why she did not 
travel. No, she could not tear herself away from the spot where ‘she 
had reigned so long ; she still had hope that the young queen would ‘con- 
sent to receive her at court ; she scarcely seemed to care upon what foot- 
ing she was admitted, so long as she were allowed to es in the gaieties 
and festivals which were going on, almost beneath very eye, and 
from which she felt it such misfortune to be thus excluded. 

“‘¢Her emotion was but momentary, however; for with the tears, 
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which the’memiory of the change in her situation had called up, still in 
her eyes, she turned to my companion, and defied him to a game at bil- 
yyuet, declaring that she had, in former times, whole hours at 
king, who was passionately fond of it, but could never 
‘his adversary. D'Aiguillon readily consented, the 
bilboqriets' were brought, and more wine was served. In spite of the 
noisy rattle of the and the noisier laughter and loud disputing of 
the’ players) T fell asleep, nor did I awake until daylight. To my as- 
ment, I found the comtesse and her host as r and busy in the 
childish game as when they first began—not a whit fatigued, and seem- 

ingly disposed to continue for some hours longer. 

“*D’Aiguillon was by this time totally incapable of understanding my 
meanin Phen I warned him that it was time to go; and I withdrew un- 
observed, resolving to return alone to Paris, leaving him to finish the ad- 
venture as best he might. 

“¢ Just as I reached the gate, I perceived the royal hunt dashing 
down the side of the hill, and was glad to conceal myself behind the 
wall until the cortége had passed by, ashamed of being seen to issue 
from the dwelling of Madame Dubarri, although I was well aware that 
there was not one of those dainty courtiers who now passed by, with head 
averted and with eyes cast down, who had’ not thought it the greatest 
honour, but a short time before, to be admitted within the walls of that 
self-same Pavillon, they seemed now to shun with such disdain. This 
circumstance would be too trifling to mention, were it not for the moral 
it contains ; finer, because true, than all those which flourish just above 
the vignette at the close of the ‘ Contes Morauzx’ of Marmontel, or those 
‘ dédiés @ la Jeunesse’ of Madame de Genlis.’ 

“ M. de Talleyrand paused, with that peculiar smile on his countenance 
which those, who live in his intimacy, Liow so well, as being meant to 
replace some trait of satire which he does not choose to utter at the 
time, but which is not wholly lost notwithstanding. 

“© Ves, this was the last time I ever beheld the Comtesse Dubarri, 
ex-mattresse en titre. As for d’Aiguillon, so enchanted did he seem 
with his new acquaintance, that from that day forward he spent a great 
portion of his time at the Pavillon; and when [ rallied him upon the 
attraction which seemed so irresistible, and reminded him of Ninon de 
L’Enclos and Diane de Poitiers, he shrugged his shoulders, and answered 


me with the test coolness—‘ Que voulez-vous, mon cher, where on 
earth could I go to get such exquisite Tokay as that which the old fool, 
King Casimir, sent as present to Louis .F 


** * By this I judged when his absences became less frequent, that the 
Tokay was drawing to a close, and when they ceased altogether, that it 
had totally disappeared. Awtre moralité! as dear old Perrault has it 
at the end of his fairy tales.’ ; 

“The prince paused again more thoughtfully, and added, ‘ Alas ! it 
makes one’s heart ache to remember the sad fate which befel both of 
those gay, light-hearted individuals. The one died upon the scaffold 
for having sold her jewels (the jewels she had shown me with such 
pride as aie of poor dear ‘ France’), to send the money, which the 
sale produced, to the émigré noblesse—that noblesse who had treated her 
with such scorn—with such contempt! The other met a death more 


yer still—the gay, the witty, high-born chevalier fled to Holland, 
and perished there, they say, of misery and starvation !’ 
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“ Baie. sonrenic of Modems Dubarri,” "gi Ca.# forma anes gem 
prince’s favourite nou de boudoir, as he gracefully calls. ix 
tive anecdotes with which his memory is stored. I oo observed. that, 
Sar bares bank him pet Gopemgag of ip comer gt 
sex. I never i i i any woman, not even 
those whom he is aware have done him evil aaa ; ‘hile he is ever.ready. 
to allow that he owed much of his success, in early life, to the kindness. 
and protection of his female friends. They alone had tact and penetration. 
enough to discover the future influence of the Abbé de. Perigord ; while, 
their ‘lords and masters’ beheld in him nothing more than ind tool, 
of an insane and furious party. Madame de Statl, who was. his first; 
conspicuous protectress, inspired, notwithstanding this, far less wage 
- in the mind of her protegé, than the humble confederate with whom she 
leagued to obtain his pardon and recall, Madame de la Bouchardie. .. You. 
will smile when I tell you, that even to this hour he cannot speak of this 
charming woman without emotion. I myself have heard his -voice 
falter when hé has mentioned her name. He loves to talk of her with 
those who still remember the matchless graces of her person, the exquisite 
sensibility and goodness of her mind. : 

“I shall never forget the reply he made one day to my foolish banal. 
question of ‘ What kind of person was she ?” 

“You could no more understand what hind of person she was,’ he 
replied, with a contemptuous smile, ‘than J can comprehend. the admi- 
ration you bestow upon the poor, vapid puppets with which yom modern 
drawing-rooms are filled, or the influence you accord to the female bour- 
geoisier, the wives and daughters of your bankers, and your agents de 
change, who, if admitted at all to the salons of the aristocracy of my 
day, would not occupy, as they now do, the high places, but those afar 
off. nearest the door. Any endeavour to make you understand the pe- 
culiar fascination of Madame de la Bouchardie, would be useless ; for you, 
in your generation, cannot have seen the like. She belonged to that 
class of women who followed the downfal of the monarchy, whose man- 
ners and habits were far different from those of the charming marquises 
of the ancient regime, and were perhaps even more charming still. Born 
amid strife and contention, daughters of the revolution, their part was to. 
calm excitement, to soothe the angry passions which had been aroused, 
and well did they fulfil their gentle destiny. History will preserve the 
names of Madame Beauharnais, of Madame Tallien, of ame Ha- 
melie—not so much for their talents and courage, as for their gentleness 
and influence in turning aside wrath, and saving the weak from the fury 
of the strong.’ 

“It is pleasant to listen to the praises of this fair and gentle creature 
from the lips of M. de Talleyrand, mingled as they are with the expres- 
sion of his gratitude which time has not yet deadened towards her, The 
only romantic incident in the whole life of the prince is connected with 
Madame de la Bouchardie, and there lies perhaps the secret of the tender- 
ness with which he remembers ; while the titude which he is com- 
pelled to feel towards her proud rival, Madame de Staél, has left him 
cold and unimpassioned, The latter, who, by her own confession, envied 
the grace she could not imitate, was bound by the ties of friendship to 
Madame de Ja Bouchardie, and disdained not to make use of her in- 
fluence when occasion required; and often was her amour-propre se- 


verely wounded to find that those in power who had been proof against 
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her own blandishments, yi at once with searce an effort at resistance 
to the wondrous fasci of Madame de la Bouchardie. The comtesse 
ae ee ae ng ee ag cape a mane 8 a 
and she sought to live in retirement ; but this was soon discovered 
in some of Re py and her salon soon 
became the rendezvous of all the wit and talent of the capital. | 

“The young General was one of her most ardent ad- 
mirers, ’tis even said that she had precedence of Josephine Beauharnais 
in his affeetions. Her answer to his prosposal of marriage is well 
known, and proves that she already felt a presentiment of his future 


greatness. 

“ «No, general, you will advance too far for one like myself who loves 
to remaim stationary.’ 

ao J Chenier, the poet, the dramatist, the ardent republican, had 
also laid his talents and his triumphs at her feet, and it was upon this 
influence that Madame de Staé] had reckoned to obtain the recall from 
exile of M. de Talleyrand. It was a work of time and patience, and re- 
quired all the power of the one—all the more powerful weakness of the 
other to obtain even ae as a hearing to pyar eo Con 
length the fair Eugenie recourse to a graceful expedient which had 
more effeet. than all the philosophieal reasonings of her learned friend. 
It was the eustom of Chenier to spend his evenings at the little Hotel 
d@’Esparda, and there, in the society of the comtesse and Corinne, after a 

in toil and strife, amid the loud uproar of the tribune, or the 
furious deelamation of the club, would he love to retremper son ame and 
imbibe fresh inspiration for the composition of those splendid odes with 
whieh: he has enriched our language. He was accompanied in these visits 
by his little dog, Stella, which had been a present from the eomtesse, and 
knew her well. The little animal was in the habit of running on before 
his master to the hotel, where he would bark and scratch that the porter 
might open the gate so that his master might not be kept waiting. Ma- 
dame de la Bouehardie was aware of this, and every evening, at the well- 
known signal which announced the approach of Chenier, she would seat 
herself at the harp and begin to sing- the beautiful touching ballad, of Le 
Prosertt. Her voiee was most splendid, and she was possessed of great 
talent as @ musician, having herself set to music many of those exquisite 
ballads written by Chenier’s brother, André. 

“ This was the sure way to reach the poet’s soul. She well knew that 
he stood: without and listened to the end. Not daring to enter while the 
fascination lasted. When at length the ballad was concluded, and Ma- 
dame de la Bouchardie had arisen from the instrument, she was sure to 
behold Chenier standing on the threshold, leaning against the doorway, 
with saddened countenance, and tears glistening in his eyes. It was 
then, while still beneath the spell of that heavenly strain, that he was 

with the words, which must at sueh a moment have sank deep into 

is heart: * Dear Joseph, what has been done to-day for M. de Talleyrand?” 
For some time the devoted friends had to sustain discouraging refusals or 
embarrassed excuses on the part of Chenier, but the stern principles of 
the republican yielded at last to the generous perseverance of the com- 
tesse, and at length one evening he was enabled to answer the accustomed 
ee that the convention had consented to listen to 
justifieation of citizen Maurice, and that he himself was appointed 
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to-plead the canse of the exile on the morrow. The whole 


spent by the three friends in fixing what should be said, what 
used, to’ move the pity of his: listeners, most of whom were’ dii 
against the measure he was about to propose. The night passed away in 


the amieablediseussion. So anxious were the trio to lose no single 


advan- 


of argument which Chenier’s speech might be made to eontain. 


MES The keen wit of Madame de Staél, and the fiery of Chenier, 
were forever coming in contact, and eausing the. Whole “fabric of the 
poet's intended plaidoyer to fall to the ground, after it had been raised 
with so-much care and pains. everett spirit of Eugenie 
would suggest some conciliatory word which would flatter the irritable self- 
love of both her friends, and soothe their wounded vanity, ens ay 

nee 


_ would go on smoothly with their task until fresh cause 


arose, and Eugenie was again appealed to. It was thus that with these 
petty causes of delay, morning had arrived and no was prepared, 
. oa 


and Chenier went down to the tribune disheartened and 


the unwonted sterility of his imagination, and dreading, after all, that his: 
own want of eloquence might cause the appeal in favour of M. de Tal- 
leyrand’ to be rejected by the assembly. He found the indefati 

fnends already arrived, and waiting im the ante-room. Madame de 
Sta#l submitted to his judgment several new reasonings which had en- 
tered her mind since he had left her, but they found poor Chenier still 
cold and uninspired ; and as he turned to-enter the salle where the mem- 
bers of the convention were fast assembling, he said, in despair, ‘Pray 
for me, for I need it ; I fear that I shall have no suceess in this eause, not- 


withstanding you have made it yours,’ 


“‘ Madame de la Bouchardie approached and laid her hand upon his 
arm. She looked up into the face of the poet with a countenance bathed 
in tears. Chenier tried to tear himself away, but she still detained him, 
and, in a low, tremulous voice, fearful of being overheard by those beyond 

~the door, she sang the opening: couplet of the ballad whieh had first 


roused lim toexertion for the sake of the exile. She saw 


by his height- 


ened colour and his quivering lip that he was moved, and, as she pro- 
eeeded with the song, her own emotion became more painful still. Just 
as'she concluded, the bell, which summoned the assembly to silence and 
attention was heard, and Chenier rushed into the hall with that powerful 
emotion still upon his soul. Before the last strain uttered by those sweet 
tones had died upon his ear, he had mounted the tribune, and without 


forethought, wit preparation, gave utteranee, in im 


passioned lan- 


guage, to one of the most brilliant appeals which had ever been pro- 
nounced before that stern, unpitying senate. Enthusiasm was roused, 
the motion, supported by Legendre and Boissy, was earried without a 
murmur, and citizen Maurice was deelared free to return to France when- 
ever it might suit his own pleasure. Madame de Staél, by her interest 


with Barras, certainly forwarded the measure, and she has 
fame, while Madame de la Bouchardie has gathered all the 


reaped the 


e. 


“The first visit of M. de Talleyrand on his arrival in Paris was of 
course to Chenier, and it was agreed between them that they would pro- 
ceed together that same evening to the little Hotel d’Esparda, which no 
longer echoed with the prayers and lamentations of the two fair solici- 
teuses, but had once more renewed its tone of gaiety and insouciance - 


ever since the successful termination of their efforts in favour of their 
































de Sta#l and her friend expressed anxiety and surprise that 
he had not yet arrived from Berlin. They complained of this delay, re- 
proaching him with coldness and ingratitude in thus remaining so long 
in voluntary banishmen 

“ * Were he to hear your ballad of the ‘ Proscrit,’ it would hurry his 
return,’ said Chenier to Madame de la Bouchardie, at, the. same time 
taking her by the hand, and leading her to the harp, and Eugenie, 
although ing that the song was a piéce de circonstance and out, of 
date, yielded to his entreaty that she would sing it, and finding iegire- 
tion in the remembrances which the music called up, she gave it with all 
the impassioned energy, which had before roused the soul.of her lover to 

ursue with such unwearied perseverance the cause he had himself at 

t condemned, While she was singing, M. de Talleyrand had drawn 
near unperceived, and when her hand fell to her side at the conclusion 
of the retournelle, he seized it in a transport of delight, and imprinted 
on those fairy fingers, a fervent kiss of gratitude. . The loud shriek of 
surprise uttered by Madame de la Bouchardie, aroused Madame de Stai!l 
from the reverie into which the melody of the voice of her friend never 
failed to plunge her. In an instant the arms of both ladies, with true 
republican sans géne of the day, were around the neck of the happy 
‘ Proserit,’ and while Madame de Statl expressed with fluency all the 
joy she felt at again beholding him, the Comtesse de la Bouchardie shed 
tears of happiness, more eloquent in their silence, than all the florid 
declamation of her friend. 

“It would enchant you to hear the prince describe that scene, the 
mixture of the burlesque and the pathetic which he can paint so well.” 

“‘ What became of Madame de la Bouchardie?”’ said I. ‘ Her name 
is never mentioned in the annals of that time, and yet it seems difficult to 
suppose that she could have sunk so completely to obscurity as to have left 
no trace. The friend of Buonaparte and Talleyrand, the mistress of 
Chenier, the companion of Corinne, must of necessity have been a 
personage of note, not a mere comparte to occupy the back of the 


s 

‘* Alas ! you should not have asked me this,” said C., mournfully. “ It 
seems as if a curse hung over all that was fair and virtuous at that 
stormy time. There is a tale connected with Madame de la Bouchardie 
of such frightful injustice, of such base ingratitude, that it would harrow 
up your soul were I to tell it. At Chenier’s death she went to live on 
her estate, but was brought back to Paris, some few years back, a con- 
firmed, incurable lunatic. When the prince:seems overcome by sadness, 
and calls for his carriage before the oe at. which he is accustomed to 
take his daily drive, I know almost by instinct that .Dr. E. has been 
closeted with him for some time —and I can easily guess who has formed 
the melancholy subject of their conference.” 
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A FRAGMENT 


OF 


AQ Prose Macque: 
PROPOSED FOR PRESENTATION AT COURT ON A LATE OCCASION, 


Screne.—Sea Coast. The Genius oF FRANCE enters, carrying a. 
Moorish umbrella, Brirannia meeting her. 


The Court JEsTER runs in, twirling his bells. 


Jester. Welcome to England, dear France! Are you afraid of find- 
ing England too hot for you that you shelter yourself under that monstre 
umbrella ? 

Genius. No, no. But I have been so scorched in Africa— 

Jester. Mere affectation, dear France. The English will positively 
set it all down to the score of affectation. Pray lay it aside, for our 
climate is so murky that you need never be afraid of seeing too much of 
the sun. Besides, you ought to show your face to the people here, and 
not bury yourself under such a huge shadow. Remember, also, that 
France alone can throw France into the shade. 

Genius. You are infinitely obliging. I appreciate the delicacy of the 
compliment. You are a perfect master of the art of flattery. 

Jester. Not at all. I am horridly out of practice. I picked up a 
few hasty lessons on my flying visit last year to the Chateau d’Eu ; but 
there is no opportunity of cultivating an elegant hypocrisy in this 
country. The fact is, between ourselves, flattery does not suit the Eng- 
lish constitution. 

Britannia, We are too fond of calling things by their right names. 
You might as well expect to find an Englishman expert at making vers 
de société, as to find him accomplished in the finesse of conversation. 

Genius. Ah! you are so solide. Society is a serious affair with you 
—a matter of business, and you set about it with an air of calculation as 
if you were counting up the profit and loss! Now with us— 

Jester. Pray, don’t insist upon the comparison. There is no question 
about the brilliancy of your society; but how long does it last, and 
what does it bequeath? It goes out like a blaze of fireworks, and leaves 
darkness behind. 

Genius. But we live for the fireworks—you for the darkness. Which 
is the wiser philosopher—he who lives through the present, of which he 
is secure, or he who amasses every thing for the contingent future? He 
who lives for himself, or he who. Wea for posterity? One of your poets 
has a capital line which ought to be inscribed over the national arms— 


Coming events cast their shadows before. 


These coming events are always casting their shadows over the English. 
You cannot enjoy To-Day, so overwhelmed are you by the shadow of 
To-Morrow. 

Jester. To-morrow is a cheat. We know nothing about him—we 
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have no faith in him; and it is because we are on our guard against his 
tricks that we take such care of to-day. Shadow of to-morrow! Sha- 
dow me no shadows! Go to la Morgue, and there you will find the 
shadows of to-morrow thickening awfully round you. Depend upon 
it, you are more afraid of to-morrow than we are, with all your light- 
heartedness and insouciance. 

Genius. La Morgue! Why, you are famous all the world over fr 

our suicides. Waterloo Bridge o a European reputation, and your 
Wescieas fogs are a sort of standing joke in every corner of the 
—where the sun shines. 

Jester. Of course they are. It is only when the sun does noé shine, 
that fogs are no joke. 

Britannia. But, seriously, you must not take for granted every thing 

ou hear about us on the Continent. They judge of us there only 
by the travelling specimens whe represent our wealth and our aristo- 
cracy— 
ester. And who misrepresent the people. The fact is, that it is im- 
possible, until you have actually lived amongst us, for you to understand 
what a very odd sort of a race we are. Do you know, dear France, that 
we look upon all your flourishes about a war with us, just as we do upon 
a clatter of tin trumpets-at Astley’s. They remind us of the stage di- 
rections in one of the old plays. Ex. gr. a flourish. Enter the French 
army, followed by the English. A skirmish. Exeunt pell-mell. 

Genius. How strange it is that you always describe the French as 
flying before the English. Did it never happen to occur to you that 
the English mighé fly before the French ? 

Jester. Never. Ihave thought of ten thousand comical absurdities, 
but I confess that idea has never yet entered my imagination. 

Genius. I suppose it is one of your national eccentricities to think 
that you must < mu be victorious. 

Jester. 1 suppose so. It is a sort of historical prejudice. 

Britannia. The less we say about national eccentricities the better. 
Surely, our much-beloved France must be aware how conspicuously she 
sins in that respect. 

Genius. I plead guilty to the love of glory. Iam proud of it. With 
such a magnificent roll of heroes as we can muster in our chivalry, I 
have a right to be proud. The marshals of France alone—the Tu- 
rennes, the Du Guesclins, the Richelieus, the Montmorencies—eclipse the 
traditions of the rest of Christendom. Yet, with this legitimate’ source 
of national exultation, we never vapour as you do. You never hear a 
Frenchman boast of his individual prowess—he lives only in the collec- 
tive glory of his country. 

Britannia. Come, come, you must acknowledge that whenever any 
foolish boasting or bragging goes on between us, it is generally begun 
at your side of the water. 

Genius. Perhaps so. But you provoke us shamefully by your eternal 
allusions to Poictiers, Agincourt, and Cressy ; and by your malicious 
insinuation that we cannot forgive you for Waterloo. There was no- 
thing te forgive in that affair; for every body knows that as far as 
science and strategy went, the day was ours. We make you a present 
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of'the-rest. Now, do try and be a little candid for once. We are a great. 


ne si 

ester. To be sure you are, and, therefore, the greater the honour of. 
—but, I beg pardon—I was going to be personal, which I abhor of all 
things. You really are a great people: I am delighted to bear testi- 
mony to the fact. But you would be much: greater if you could only’ 
get rid of your passion for flags and spangles. You have no notion how 
ridiculous: all this vain-gloriousness. makes you appear in the eyes of, 
Europe, dear France. Sometimes you crow and menace the whole 
world when there is nobody near you, or thinking of touching you. It 
is like a man in a-field by himself, throwing his cap into the air, and 
- bawling out by way of defiance, “ Who's afraid?” Excuse me—but 
this is a pity, because it sts an uneasy notion about your real self-re- 
liance. People do not think of defending their courage before it is at- 
tacked, unless they suppose it to be suspected. ; 

Genius. How very curious! We have exactly the same opinion of 

ou. 
‘ Jester. I dare say you have. It is quite a common thing to accuse 
our neighbours of the very frailties we are most frequently in the habit 
of committing ourselves. 

Genius. Not more common than to be the very last to discover in 
ourselves:the vices we attribute to others, Of all nations on the face of 
the earth, the English are the most boastful—but of all nations, the 
think themselves the least so. | 

Britannia. Well—grant allthat. But you must allow that if we are 
silly enough to boast of ourselves, it is of lied we have done, not of what 
we are going to do. Now the very reverse of this is the case with you. It 
isnot the high-bred and dignified chivalry of the past upon which you are 
so fond of glorifying yourself, but the mysterious thunder which you are 
preparing for the future. Now, do try to be candid in your turn. Was. 
not this the true character of the pamphlet in which the Prince de Join- 
ville, without rhyme, reason, or provocation, tried to over-awe us with 
the juvenile steam navy of France ? 

Genius. I am astonished at your want of sagacity. Surely nothing could 
more completely expose the impetuous temper of the English than the 
ridiculous effect produced by that foolish brochure. Every a in 
the kingdom broke out into a storm of abuse. It was aera» ike a 
spark flung into a powder magazine. Really, my respectable friend, if 
you were as calm and self-possessed and confident of your power as you 
seem to think you are, you never would have thrown yourself into such 
a@ preposterous flurry about nothing. 

Jester. Flurry! Why we only shot our bolt in fun. Flurry! you 
mistake wit for anger, cousin. 

Genius. Wit!—mercy upon us, do not profane the word. Wit! 
—English wit! You might as well talk of French port, or Dutch agility. 
Your prize oxen are unapproachable—but your wit! You feed too 
heavily to permit the spirituel part of your nature fair play—that is, if 
there be a spirituel part in it. Your roast beef is supreme. Be content 
with that. As for wit, you have not enough to get up a vaudeville. 
“ey at your theatre—why, like Prometheus, you steal all your fire 

m us. 

Jester. Haye at you then, fair France! We own the soft impeach- 
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ment, and acknowledge the theft of farces. We think France the best: 
soil. in the world for the growth of farces. But we stop there. We 
never steal comedies from you. 
“Genius. Nor grow them for yourselves ! 
Jester. A hit—a palpable hit. But why do we not grow them ? 
Genius. Because you can import them at less cost. 

Jester. No; but because there is no consumption for them. There is. 
genius enough in the country to grow comedies —but what is to be done 
with them when they are grown? We want actors for comedies, besides 
other wants. The stage can always raise the enthusiasm of the audience. 
—-if the awakening power be there. But, alas! we want the mercury 
on the stage. Where is the fine gentleman of comedy now-a-days—the 
successor of the Ellistons and Lewises? Where is the exquisite fop ? 
Who has inherited the mantle of Munden? Nor is this all. The 
players now are every thing—the play nothing. Mr. Farren plays no- 
thing but what he can “see himself” in ; just as if we had not all seen 
hivu in scores of things which he should never have played ! 

Britannia. The consequence of all that is, that plays are no longer 
the rage amongst us. Late hours and sedate dissipation have undermined 
the innocent excesses of the gay theatre, so far-as the higher classes are 
concerned ; and the rest of the community have become too niaterial for 
such sportive exercises. We are willing to leave the weaving of stage 
imbroglios to you, while we are weaving broad-cloth and building steam- 
engines. The playhouse is out of joint—-but look at our dock-yards, 
ports, and warehouses. Our prosperity is too serious and substantial a 
thing to admit much room for artificial pageants and idle fictions. 

Genius. The ludicrous side of your character is perfectly irresistible. 
You must not be angry with me—but, positively, you are a compound of 
the most grotesque contradictions. You have no leisure for artificial 
pageants and idle fictions! Oh no! you are too prosperous, forsooth— 
why, my good, portly cousin, if there be one thing of which you are more 
ostentatiously proud than another—more even than your famous wooden 
walls—it is your Shakspeare, your Ben Jonson—the English drama. 

Jester. Ah! that is something to be proud of. But, let me tell you, 
Shakspeare, like Moliére, is universal. England and France may claim 
them, but they belong to the whole world. 

Britannia, At last, then, you have struck upon something in com- 
mon. Whata pity you did not find it out before. If we were to spend 
only half the time in searching for points of agreement which we waste 
in trying to detect points of difference, it is wonderful how we should in- 
crease our stock of happiness and national welfare. You have a notion 
in France that the English are jealous of you; that we dislike you, and 
that we are always longing for another opportunity to come to blows with 
rou. There never was a greater mistake. The contrary is the fact. 

Ve are always longing to come to a better understanding with you, if 
you will only let us. The real, sound conviction of the English people, 
at the bottom of all their bravadoes and boasts, is that England and 
France ought to be united in their interests, as they are by their geogra- 
phical position, and that, thus united, they might defy the world. This 
is the permanent sentiment of England towards France, let Punch or the 
National say what they like, in joke or earnest. 
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Genius. Then why are you tually crying out that one English- 
man can beat three nf Beat 86 ge iy sii 

Jester. Oh! that is nothing more than the prize oxen again. It is 
the roast beef against the soup maigre. How can you blame us. for 
this constitutional peculiarity? We do not find fault with you for your 
skeleton ribs and sallow skin. The truth is, our style of living 18 so 
substantial that it ruins our imagination, and we cannot help thinking 
that the animal food has the advantage in a ratio of at least three to one, 
when it actually comes to fighting. If you set up a monopoly of the 
Spirituel, it is only fair to grant us a little physical superiority. 

Britannia, It does not follow that we desire to prove it upon you. 
Nevertheless, England carries a thick cudgel, but engraved upon its bad 
is the word “ QuieTNEss.” We are true lovers of peace, and think that 
the best way to secure it is to be always ready for war. 

Genius. France is for peace too. We have young blood, to be sure; 
very hot and wilful, and scampish if you will. But there is a Young 
England as well as a Young France. 

Jester. A marvellously different manner of youth, though, if you please. 
Young England is a philosopher of the transcendental cast, with a great 
aversion to fighting. He dresses superbly, and is as gentle as a girl. 
Now, Young France is a sort of half-savage—bearded like the pard—a 
rude, rough, quarrelsome dog—a swaggering ruffian, whose whole de- 
light consists in the brutul violation of social etiquette. He smokes 
eternally, drinks, gambles, swears, and wears his hat in the presence of 
Jadies. Young England, with all his faults, is at least a gentleman in 
his breeding. Their creeds of political action are no less strongly °p- 
posed. Young France glories in trampling upon the courtesies of the 

ancien régime—Young England glories in the thought of restoring the 
knightly romance of the middle ages. 

Britannia. Now that you have come amongst us. you may see with 
your own eyes, and judge for yourself. You will certainly find much 
reason for amazement at the false ideas respecting us, which are daily 
launched upon the turbulent tide of Parisian politics. 

Genius. I shall be glad to be convinced that our popular notions con- 
cerning English feeling are wrong. But I must remind you, at the same 
time, that you are guilty of equally erroneous prejudices on your part. 
It is an unpardonable mistake, for instance, to suppose that the bulk of 
the French people have any desire to quarrgl with you, or that they have 
any old grudges or resentments to appease. The bulk of the French 
people, I am happy to say, have something else to do. They are rapidly 
enlarging the sphere of their industrial pursuits on all sides, and are per- 
fectly well aware of the importance of peace. But it will require time to 

‘train them into habits and notions of commercial accumulation, and out 
of their old passion for military aggrandisement- The traditional love of 
glory does not pass away in a quarter of a century; and there is a large, 
idle, straggling, indigent, vagabond population, hanging loose upon the 
active laborious classes, by whom, for obvious reasons, the old spirit is 
still fanned arid fomented in the country. But in the solid heart of 
France, the love of peace and of England is a settled principle. 
Jester. Then it appears that it is only necessary we should know each 
other a little better, in order to get rid of a great many false doctrines 
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on both sides, and to cultivate that cordial alliance, which is so essential 
to our mutual prosperity? 

Genius. Such an alliance already exists between men of literature and 
science ; why should it not also exist between men of war? Soult and 
Wellington have shaken hands, and are p to the maintenance of 
ean honourable amity. It would be a pity if this good understanding 
whould be disturbed by a vexatious trifle at Tahiti, or a hasty miscon- 
ception in Morocco. 

Britannia. I must honestly acknowledge that we did misconceive 
your proceedings in Morocco at first. They certainly looked suspicious. 

Genius. We never expressed a distrust of you when you were knock- 
ing Canton about the ears. of the mandarins. Yet we did no more in 
Morocco than you did in China—we only insisted on indemnity. 

Jester. Enough—the people at Windsor are growing impatient. A 
‘truce to war. 

Genius. With all my heart. 

Britannia, And mine. Let us put up the Sworn, and decide all dif- 
ferences in future with the Pen. 

Genius. The more formidable weapon of the two! : 

Jester. Because the more rational. I-wish you had always respected 
the Pen in France, as enthusiastically as you regard the Sworp. But 
while the smallest hero of a brigade is held up to immortality in busts 
and pictures, poor, half-starved learning goes down to its narrow bed in 
silence and darkness. You erect a colossal statue to General Valhubert 
whose fame is as great a puzzle as the Wandering Jew—and you 
leave Huet'to rot for centuries without an inscription! Yet France has 
but one Huet and forty thousand Valhuberts. 

Genius. Well, how stands the account on the other side ? You rear 
statues enough, and more than enough, to poets and historians—but how 
do you serve them before you consign them to monumental marble? It 
is to be feared that you give them a stone sometimes rather too soon— 
when you ought to give them bread! 

Britannia. The same thing all the world over. It is astonishing how 
much merit:we find out in men of genius—when they are dead ; and how 
ready we are to subscribe for them—when they want nothing more from 
us. But how silly it is to stand chattering in the damp morning air all 
this while, instead of hastening forward to the Castle. See, the guard 
of honour is drawn up. Do pot be alarmed—every thing shall be as still 
asthe grave! Let me assist you to the carriage. I have taken care that 
there shall be no crowd here at:all events. Dear France ! how very glad 
Tam to see you, after the fright we have been in about you for the last 
two months. 

| Barrawnta leads the Gentus off. The Jester looks grave, and 
follows them. 
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THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS, 


BY MRS, TROLLOPE. 
CHap. XIX. 


THe spending either time or money in hunting for the treasures which 
nature or art might chance to have ‘besto on the various 
‘through which her travels led her, did not enter into the scheme of Mrs. 
Roberts’s economy ; unless, indeed, the said treasures had become so 
notoriously objects of fashionable curiosity as to render the paying some 
attention to them both a matter of necessity, and a matter of course. 
The cathedral of Strasbourg was one of these, because Mrs. Roberts had 
so often heard about the spires being so very high, and so very much like 
Jace-work ; and because, moreover, Agatha had written a memorandum 
in her pocket-book, to assist her in remembering that it was in the cathe- 
dral of Strasbourg that the Earl of Oxford and Queen Margaret, ac- 
cording to the unimpeachable Northern chronicle, had their famous 
interview. In respect to the lace-work, Mrs. Roberts honestly confessed 
that she was a good deal disappointed. What it was she did expect in that 
line, she did not explain, but it certainly was not what she saw. How- 
ever, she confessed also that the spire was uncommonly high; and Agatha 
protested that she was perfectly sure she had found the door at which 
the queen made her mysterious exit ; so, on the whole, the family de- 
clared themselves greatly pleased, and set off for Baden-Baden the next 
morning, with the pleasantest conviction that they had made the most of 
their time, and done and seen a great deal more than most people. 

Bertha Harrington indeed had a silent thought or two concerning the 
chances there might be against her ever finding herself within the vene- 
rable city again, and perhaps guessed that there might be something 
more there which she, in her youthful, humble-minded state of exist- 
ence, would have deemed worth looking at. But she did not think the 
looking at them worth the tremendous experiment of asking Mrs. Ro- 
berts to remain there for another day. Her meditations in the church 
had done her good, nor was she at all likely to abandon the resolution 
she had there taken of rousing herself from the state of almost torpid 
despair into which she was conscious she had fallen since the terrible death 
of ‘her mother. But although this was likely-to produce very consider- 
able effect upon her general conduct, it did not inspire sufficient wwe 
to induce her to enter into discussion with Mrs. Roberts. And so the 
Roberts family moved on, though it is certain that at this stage of their 
travels, a single word from the heiress would have sufficed to have made 

them halt, retreat, turn eyes right, or eyes left, or march forward, at her 
pleasure. Perhaps it was a pity she did not know this, as it might have 
enabled her to see many things which were now left unseen ; and as “ use 
lessens marvel,” it was possible that, as time wore on, they might lose their 
sense of her greatness, and feel less disposed to prefer her will to their own. 
The purpose of the effective leader of the party, however, was in 
this case, as in most others, in very happy conformity with the in- 
clinations of her family. Her son and her daughters sighed for ball- 
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rooms and public walks, and the estimable father of the race was still so 
freshly, under the influence of the admiration inspired by his adorable 
wife’s last display of good management, in carrying off with her from 
Paris an. extra purse of such considerable value, while rather adding to, 
than derogating from, the family dignity by the achievement, that the 
mere circumstance of her making a proposal to do this, that, or the 
other, was a positive pleasure to him, and he listened with a broad, bland 
smile upon his countenance, and as broad and bland a conviction at: his 
heart, that something good and profitable must come of it. So on they 
went, and found themselves and their well-packed veterino. carri 

driving along the picturesque defile, blessed by the tepid springs of _Ba- 
den- Baden, just. at. the hour when its cosmopolite population begin to 
display their many-coloured wings, in order to see and be seen, for 
cnn twelve hours, under all the. various aspects that pleasure can 

evise. 

The spectacle was at once horrific and enchanting. ‘ Gracious Hea- 
ven! what a beautiful group of women!” exclaimed Edward Roberts, 
twisting himself round in his seat in the open coupée of the vehicle, both 
for the purpose of addressing his sisters within the carriage, and length- 
ening his gaze at the party. ‘I wonder what country they are? But 
what a confounded bore it is to be seen for the first time boxed up in this 
beastly tub! Just look at my father’s hat !” 

* Don’t talk of his hat, Edward! Look at Maria’s. Look at us all, 
covered with dust, and as tightly wedged in, with all our boxes and 
trunks piled up behind us, as if we were a company of strolling players !” 
said Agatha. 

Maria groaned. 

“‘ Was there ever any thing so provoking !” resumed her not less sen- 
sitive but more expansive sister. ‘ What a set of men those ladies on 
horseback have got with them! It is really too provoking.” 

“Tt is a d—d shame to travel in such a way as this,” said Edward, 
muffling his face in his pocket-handkerchief. 

*‘ You are a fool for what you say, my dear, but you are wise in what 
you do,” said Mrs. Roberts, following his example, and as nearly as pos- 
sible covering her ample face also with her pocket-handkerchief. 

The. veterino crept on, and for about two minutes the agitated family 
had the comfort of enjoying the road, with nothing but the dust to 
annoy them. Mrs. Roberts put the interval to profit, by pronouncing 
the following oration : 

“ You are very great fools, all of you. And so you always will be, 
you may depend upon it, whenever you choose to fancy yourselves wiser 
than your mother. I know extremely well what I am about—few people 
better, I believe ; and if you were not all of you too young to have your 
common sense ripened sufficiently to be fit for use, you would know, 
without my telling you, that it is not very likely such a person as I am 
should do any thing without having good reasons for it, or without being 
perfectly aware of both the risk and the profit. If you were a few 
years older, Edward, you would know that it was a thousand times less 
dangerous to come into a new place as we are doing now, which is 
exactly in the right way to prevent any one from caring a straw about 
us, than if we were to appear in a dirty, dusty, shabby-looking carriage, 

with four bony post-horses, with no out-rider, no courier, no servants. 
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Every body always does look up, and begin peering and peepin whi 
they hear and sze post-horses, but nobody seer aan of ivicip mbes 


glance, or a first either, at a veterino. And you may just ask your- 


come forth, dressing as you did at Paris, for the same abby set 
looks so cross and so dusty now ?” 

»To this point the voice of authority had been listened to with apparetit 
resignation ; but exactly as Mrs. Roberts pronounced the word “now,” 
handsome open carriage, with two elegant-looking women in it, and an ex- 
couitely caparisoned gentleman on each side, was seen advancing towards 

. The road was narrow, and the coachman of this gay’ equipare 
made an authoritative sign to the veterino, that he was to draw up his 
vehicle into the hedge, in order to leave good room to pass. The quiet 
German obeyed, and having lodged two wheels and one horse in a com 
modious little ditch, patiently awaited the approach of the other ecar- 
riage and its gay cortége. The agony of the trio of young Robertses 
was then at its climax. The son uttered a very unseemly word indeed. 
It was now Agatha’s turn to groan, which she did, as she buried her face 
in her hands ; while poor Maria muttered, “ Diable!” with an accent 
perfectly French, but a pang at her heart which, under the circumstances, 
was perfectly English. She retained sufficient self-possession, however, 


selves if itis likely you should either of you be known again when na 
that 


_to follow the example of her brother, and to envelope her face very com- 
pletely in her handkerchief. But the superiority of the mother’s genius 


displayed itself at this trying moment most strikingly. She rose from 
her seat in the back of the carriage, and, throwing herself forward, 


_seized the head of her husband in both her hands, and twisting it sud- 
-denly round towards the hedge, exclaimed, “‘ Look there !” 


Of course Mr. Roberts did look there most effectually, concealing his 


large comely face thereby, and Mrs. Roberts was rewarded for her pre- 


sence of mind and admirable aplomb, by seeing the dreaded carnage 
roll by ; and feeling certain that though the bright eyes it conveyed were 
very deliberately directed towards her and her family, there was not so 
much as the tip of a nose left visible by which they might any of them 
be known again under the widely different circumstances in which they 
intended hereafter to appear. 


But alas! at the instant that she ventured to replace her person in its 


‘seat of honour, and permitted herself, from beneath her sheltering veil, 


to take a glance both at her own party and that which had passed by 
them, she perceived that the eyes of Bertha Harrington, caught by the 
picturesque ruins of the Alt Schloss, were not only wide open and un- 


shaded by any contrivance whatever, but thrown up in eager admiration 
-of the scene on which they had fixed themselves, and looking at that un- 


fortunate moment so infinitely more bright and beautiful than she had 
ever seen them before, that she exclaimed, in a burst of uncontrollable 
passion, “ Hang the girl! she does it on purpose !” 

Maria's conscience told her that this burst of indignation was pro- 
duced by her own too spirited appeal to the Prince of Darkness, while 
Agatha bitterly reproached herself, in the belief that the attitude into 
which she had thrown herself was too likely to attract attention, and both 
felt very dutifully penitent. Their emotions would probably have been 
altogether of a different character had they been aware that their young 
companion, whose appearance they most sincerely believed to be too 
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insi to attract or to fix the eye of any commonly rational 
being while they were themselves present, had, at that most un- 
dueky moment, both attracted and fixed by far the most fashionable pair 
vof. eyes of which Baden-Baden could boast that season, and that too with 
an ecstasy of admiration which left not the hundredth part of a glance 
for any one else ; a fact which would have been rendered more provoking 
still, could have also been made aware that the earnestness of that 
it excluded all others, men, women, and children, from its 
speculation, had very satisfactorily ascertained the fact that the most cap- 
tivating face in the world was making its entrée into Baden in a dusty, 
overloaded sort of caravan! But ignorance is indeed very often bliss, 
and most assuredly was so on the presént occasion, for delighted by the 
bright specimens of “ good company” which they had already seen, ‘and 
flattering themselves that it was quite impossible they should ever be re- 
ised as the dusty travellers whose faces had been so carefully con- 
cealed, they scrambled out of the carriage, and dived into the shelter of 
the hotel to which they were driven, with a lightness of step that spoke 
well for the state of their spirits. 

Mrs. Roberts herself enjoyed the release from her travelling equipage, 
fully as much as her daughters could do, but there was more of sobriety 
and thoughtfulness in her movement. ‘She looked about her, and be- 
came immediately aware that the draperies of the window curtains were 
a great deal too elegant to permit any hope of ‘reasonable charges at the 
hotel, and therefore that it would be absolutely necessary for her to find 
private lodgings before night. All she had yet seen of the place con- 
vineed her that it was exceedingly gay and elegant, and thereupon she 
naturally determined that she and her family would be exceedingly gay 
and elegant too, a.sort of resolution which nevercame to her mind unac- 
companied with another, forthe moment at least, equally strong, that she 
would be most strenuously economical. 

‘We must not stay here a moment longer than we can help, my dear,” 
said she, addressing her husband. ‘Not a'bed to be ‘had under three 
francs, I'll answer for it. Dinner we must have, if it is only to get 
house-room for an hour or two, and I shall order it directly, and then set 
off with you and Agatha, to look for lodgings.” | 

“With me, ‘mamma !” exclaimed Agatha, with every appearance of 
disinclination to the proposal. ‘“ Youdon’t suppose that I intend to show 
myself in such a place as this dressed as Iam now? I neither can nor 
will do it, and that’s flat.” 

“You know, Agatha, that.you speak better French than any of us,” re- 
plied her mother, coaxingly, ‘‘and, depend upon it, my dear, that it will be 
greatly for 7 comfort and advantage to go:with me. Girls have always 
such a quick eye for closets and wardrobes, and all that ; besides, the fact 
is, that I won’t go without you. I never can speak French in my best 
manner when I am as hot and tired as I am now, and unless you mean 
to go back to Strasbourg, or some of the little villages near it, to pass the 
summer, you must come with me ; so don’t make any more difficulties 
about it, there’s a dear girl.” , 

“If I do go, then, it shall-be without papa,” returned the young lady, 
“for change of dress, you know very well, never can make such a differ- 
ence in him as to prevent his being known again. “The best may, if I 
must go, will be for Bertha to lend me her crape bonnet and mantle, and 
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qwith this old black gown every body will fancy, of course, that I-em 
somebody in mourning, and then J certainly have a tolerable chanee 
-of not being known again, for I shall first come out visible in my préjugé 
waincu bonnet and scarf. And as for you, mamma, I will positively not 
stir a step unless you will let me take every atom of ribbon out of your 
‘bonnet, and that flower out of your cap, and you shall have Maria’s dhiok 
‘green veil and your own horrid old travelling shawl, and then I think we 
may venture. But, remember, never as long as you stay here'shall:you 
ever put on that striped gown again.” 

All these conditions being complied with, the dinner was ordered, and 
while it was ing the masquerading apparel of the two ladies:was 
prepared also, and having performed their parts at the repast, they set off 
immediately after it, looking, as Maria assured them, so very queer and 
unlike themselves, that she did not coneeive there could be any dahpte of 
their ever being recognised afterwards. 


Cuar, XX. 


Hap the landscape-loving Bertha Harrington been of the party it is 
likely enough that the lodging-seeking might have proceeded but slowly, 
for it.is difficult to take a single step at Baden-Baden without coming in 
sight of tempting paths which so evidently lead to what is beautiful, that 
it is difficult to turn away from them. Fortunately for the family conve- 
nience, Mrs. Roberts ond her daughter Agatha were free from all such 
wandering weakness. Mountains and forests were to them no more at- 
tractive than Salisbury Plain would have been under similar circumstances, 
and the murmuring Oelbach on one side, and the massive walls that en- 
close and conceal the chambers of the secret tribunal on the other, stole 
not a single glance from the square little painted boards which here and 
there volunteered the agreeable intelligence that “‘ appartements garnis” 
were still to be had. Not one of these welcome notices was neglected ; 
even where the outward appearance of the accommodation offered was 
such as to produce from the young lady a very eager exclamation, such 


as, “ For Heaven’s sake do not go in there, mamma!” or, “‘ How can you 


suppose, ma’am, that we can all be packed into such a hole as this ?” the 
indefatigable Mrs. Roberts replied, “ It is impossible to judge, Agatha, till 
we have seen every thing.” In many cases the little square boards led 
them to the examination of little square rooms, too miserably small to 
afford any hope to the heated and weary Mrs. Roberts that her party 
might be coaxed into enduring them. The heart and soul of this excel- 
lent parent and admirable manager were about equally divided between 


vanity and economy, though sometimes the one, and sometimes the other 


seemed to have the preponderance, which, of course, depended upon the 
particular circumstances in which she found herself placed ; but when she 
set out upon this quest in search of lodgings, economy was decidedly in 


the ascendant. She had not yet forgotten, good lady, all she had suf- 
‘fered at Paris from having permitted her love of practical elegance to 
‘overpower the influence of her theoretical economy, and although her 


admirable management in obtaining Miss Harrington as an inmate had 
saved her from the immediate consequences of this indiscretion, she was 
really and truly doing all she could to keep the scales which indicated the 
state of her mind as to prudence and splendour, as evenly balanced as 
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possible: nay, she fancied at this particular time she rather wished to 
ive the a to prudence, either as a sort of private atonement 
Pr her Paris blunders, or because she had some indistinct visions of Ro- 
man greatness in the distance. Accordingly, she reps ly endeavoured, 
-@r/appeared to endeavour, to prove that many of the little lodgings they 
now went over would be enough, quite good enough, if they could 
._ but contrive to have an additional or two added to the accommoda- 
tion they offered. 

“ How can you say so, mamma?” exclaimed the vexed ‘Agatha, upon 
one occasion, when the apartment under examination was not only ex- | 
ceedingly small, but situated at the extremity of a long dark passage, 
which gave any thing but a distinguished air to the approach. “ How 
ean you talk of bringing Miss Harrington into such a place as this? 
You know she can be obstinate when she takes it into her head. [ 
would advise you to remember the resolute stand she made against our 
either of us sleeping in the same room with her. It would be very short- 
sighted economy if you were to disgust her just at the beginning in this 
manner. I think from what I know of her that she is quite capable of 
writing to her relations to tell“ them that she is so extremely uncom- 
fortable that she cannot bear it.” 

** And J think, my dear, from what I know of her relations, that if she 
did, she would get nothing for her pains but a good scolding,” replied her 
mother, 

“ Very likely, ma’am,” returned the acute Agatha, “if she were such 
a fool as to write to that impertinent old lady in Paris. But that is not 
what she would do, you may depend upon it; she would write to her 
father, ma’am, and such an application as that might answer better, per- 
haps.” 

* Good gracious, child! what could have put such a very disagreeable 
idea into your head?” returned Mrs. Roberts.“ I wonld not have such 
a thing happen for a hundred pounds, or more too, perhaps. Suppose 
we go back, Agatha, to that pretty house that looked out upon a garden? 
It was most abominably dear, certainly, but it might, after all, be better 
economy to give a high rent just for one or two of the summer months, 
than run the risk of losing this girl. Don't-you think that house would 
do very well, my dear ?” 

“No, mamma, I do not,” replied Agatha, feeling her courage 
strengthened by her easy victory. ‘Though the fine folks we met as we 
came into the town did not see much of us, I should think that you 
must hive seen enough of them to be very sure, that let us dress and look 
as well as we may, they would see us all at the bottom of the sea before 
they would come to call upon us in such a little bit of a cottage as that. 
I suppose you have forgotten, mamma, that’you have brought a letter 
to the dowager grand-duchess! Just fancy any of her people bringing 
an invitation to such a house as that!. and also fancy, if you can, two 
such men as those we saw riding with that carriage being introduced to . 
us, perhaps at a ball, and then inquiring where we lived! Only fancy 
how pleasant it would be to tell them that we lodged at a little low house 
with two small windows in front of it.” 

“For goodness sake, Agatha, what would:you propose then ?” said 
her mother, looking a good deal provoked at her pertinacity, and the 
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more £0 perhaps, because she felt such very perfect sympathy with, all: 


} . 
, “1 will tell you at once, ma’am, what I should propose, if you wish:to 
lied tha, who was really becoming every day sdcenand 
eyerer; “I would not propose that you should take a house that is most 
hominably dear, but on the contrary, that you should take the house 
which is beyond all comparison the cheapest we have seen. _ I should pro- 
ose that without trotting about in this horrid manner any more,| you 
Foul at once go back to the house with the balcony, and secure that 
for as many months as you think we are likely to stay.” 

“The house with the balcony, Agatha !” exclaimed Mrs, Roberts, in: 
dismay. ‘You must certainly be joking, child. You know ey well 
that they asked exactly double for that house of the price we might get 
the cottage for; you cannot possibly suppose that I would give such a 
rent as that ?” | 
_ Very well, ma’am. Of course you must do what you like; I am sure 
I do not mean to dictate. You asked for my opinion, and I have given 
it, ; You cannot blame me for saying what i think, when you desire me 
to do so.” 

* But, Agatha, how is it possible that you can call the very hand- 
somest lodging we have seen in the whole place, the cheapest? Why they 
asked three hundred francs a month for it, my dear. I really believe you 
do not know what you are talking about.” 

“Oh yes, Ido, ma’am. I beg your pardon, but I know perfectly well 
what I am talking about. The Balcony House is three hundred francs 
a month, and the little hole of a cottage that you talk of, is one hundred 
and fifty, and such being their respective rents, my opinion most de- 
cidedly is, that the Balcony House is the cheaper of the two.” 





“ Well, my dear, perhaps you are right after all, as a matter of com-' 


parison, which, to be sure, is the only fair way of judging any thing. But, 

nevertheless, you must allow that three adeed francs a month is a great 

deal for us to pay for a mere summer lodging, where, of course, we should 

never, with our present strict plans of economy, think of giving a 
rty.” 

Whether you give parties or not, mamma, makes not the slightest 
difference in the question, which is simply whether it will be best, and 
most prudent under all the circumstances, to cram your ry into such 
an oven of a place as the cottage, during the vehement heat of a German 
summer, without the slightest chance of their dismal imprisonment being 
enlivened by a single acquaintance, and that for the sake of saving about 
thirty pounds upon the expenses of the whole year.” 

“Why, to be sure, Agatha, as you put it,” replied her mother, thought- 
fully, “it does seem almost a pity to deny ourselves what would be so very 
agreeable, for the sake of thirty pounds upon the whole year, and it is 


impossible to deny that it would make a wonderful differerice in the style 
‘of our appearance; and Bertha Harrington certainly does pay a very 
handsome sum, which of course I know must help us grea ut I am: 


tly. 
terrified, Agatha, at the idea of getting into trouble pare | 


_., Nonsense, mamma, there is not the least danger of it,” — 
Agatha, increasing in energy as she perceived the success of her efforts. 
“The only real danger of your getting into trouble, as you call. it,: 
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arises from your not ing constantly before eyes, the ruinous 
mischief which must ever be sure to arise from half measures. Now just 
observe; for one moment, while the proprietor uf frightfilly apartment 
is-engaged in shutting up her squalling child, how fri ly great is the 
danger you will run if you do into half measures at this very critical 
moment. In the first the continuance of Bertha Harrington's four 
hundred: a-year, of course depends upon her being decently lodged and 
accommodated. In the next, you must be aware that the prospects of 
Maria and. myself depend altogether upon the class of people among 
whom we take our'place in every new circle we get into. How perfectly 
absurd it would be for us to put down our names at the residence, and 
transmit to the lady in waiting our letter of introduction to the dowager 
grand-duchess, with no better address to give than your thirty-shilling a 
week lodging, next door to the buteher’s!—that is what. I mean by a half 
measure, mamma. If we are to lodge next door to the butcher; burn 
your letter to the duchess, and let us creep in and out of our hole in a 
manner to be as little noticed as possible. Another half measure, ob- 
serve, is the absurdity of straining every nerve, and. running to the very 
brink of destruction, in order to obtain elegant dresses, and then to come 
here and take such a lodging for us, as will give us a very equivocal ap- 
pearance in point of character if we put them on. If saving up money, 
ma'am, is really your only object, what you ought to have done was to 
buy each of us, and yourself into the bargain, two or three decent-looking 
coloured calico gowns before we left England—they wear an immense 
while, you know, and would have been as good as new now—a good 
stout shawl, and a straw bonnet for each of us would have completed our 
costumes, and ¢hen we might, with perfect propriety, have taken your 
favourite lodging next the butcher, and perhaps, as I Lelieve we are rather 
well-looking girls, we might, if we had any luck, have got up a little 
flirtation with his sons or nephews.” 

“Good Heaven, Agatha, how you do run on!” replied the fully-con- 
vineed, yet high-spirited Mrs. Roberts “ As the woman of the house 
has thought proper to run away and leave us to ourselves, I have not the 
slightest objection, my dear, to sit here and listen to you, for you express 
yourself very much in my own style—I mean to say that you speak with 
a good deal of eloquence and good sense. It is a sort of inheritance, 
Agatha, and you ought to be thankful for it. But to be quite honest with 
you, my dear child, I never did really think. that poor-looking place would 
do for us—only, you know, I always consider it right to check your lively 
imagination a little. However, on the present occasion, I believe we agree 
tolerably well on the main poits of the case, and if this tiresome woman 
would but come back to take our answer about this dismal place, the best 
thing we can do, I suspect, will be to return to that abominably dear 
Baleony House at once, and secure it; for I really cannot trot about all 
the evening without knowing where I am to lay my weary head at night. 
Tam always ready, Heaven knows, to do all Tan for my family, but 
there is reasow in every thing. But you must observe, Agatha, that in 
taking the Balcony House, I make a great effort for the gratification and 
advantage of my family, and the high rent must be made up by economy 
in other things. You and Maria must be very careful about your wash- 
ing, and I. most certainly shall not allow any fruit after dinner, nor any 
cream, except just for your father and me at breakfast.” 
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* * + 


* . 
This important discussion being thus ily brought to a conclusion, 
the mother and daughter paw a — im = t in which they: 
had been left by the civil Alsatian hostess, in ae tie they might dis- 
cuss, without interruption, the merits and demerits of her neat little house;! 
and meeting her at the bottom of the stairs: in the act of returning” to: 
now their pleasure, Mrs. Roberts announced to her with dignity: 
t “ Son maison était abominablement petit, et qwil fallait chercher: 
une autre plus convenable a leur rang.” The frau made an ex~ 
tremely low courtesy, not quite sure that she rightly understood: what the: 
lady said, but construing, by a sort of instinctive consciousness of di 
pointment, the repeated noddings of Mrs.. Roberts’s head into a civik 
assurance that she liked her house very much, but that, somehow or 
other, it would not do for her. 

The return of the purveying detachment, which had seemed to: the 
party they had left to be most wonderfully long delayed, was: hailed 
almost with a shout. 

“ Well, my dear,” said Mr. Roberts, ‘“ what's the news? Are we'to 
stay. in this dull, and, doubtless, equally dear house? Are we to lodge 
with the wolves in those dismal-looking woods up yonder? or have 
with your usual cleverness and care for us all, been able to find some. 
tolerably pleasant little lodging, where we may be quiet and comfortable; 
and save money till the winter and the balls come again ?” 

This speech was pronounced with so much good humour, and such a 
very evident intention to be amiable, that. Mrs. Roberts, though exces- 
sively hot, very tired, and with her conscience in. that uncomfortable, 
irritable sort of state which tends to ill-humour, if not to repentance, 
could not avoid bestowing about three-tenths of a smile upon him as she 
replied, “ You may be quite sure, my dear, that I have not fagged myself. 
into this state for nothing. When I undertake to do a thing, I believe I 
generally do it well. You will neither have to remain in a nasty cheat- 
ing, vulgar inn, Mr. Roberts, nor yet will I condemn you to sleep with 
the wolves. But for mercy’s sake give me something to drink. The 
fatigue I have gone through since I left this house is something past be- 
lief !’” . 

“Ring the bell, Maria!” replied the attentive husband, himself 
hastening to disencumber his panting helpmate from all such parts of. her 
drapery as it-was convenient to part. with. 

" Moselle, my dear ?—shall it be moselle ?~mixed with a little water, 
Isuppose. I do certainly think that they have got the brightest sunshine 
here that is to be found anywhere. It would almost be a relief, wouldn’t 
it, to fix one’s eyes for a few minutes upon the deep shade of some of our 
London streets ?” : 

“Do go and get me a towel, Maria, out of the bed-room; I feel as if 
Ishould die with the heat,” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts, suiting the action 
to the word, as soon as the light step of her obedient daughter had pro~ 
éured for her the ample instrument which she required for her relief, and 
appearing to be greatly relieved after continuing the use of it for some: 
minutes. Agatha, meanwhile, who had shared her labours, though appa~ 
rently without suffering quite so. much from it, contented by 
stretching her length upon the sofa, and regaling herself with a refreshing: ' 
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draught similar to that of her mamma, and obtained by the flattering aid 
of her brother, who, by no means particularly us for waiting 

on his sisters, ed to do so in the present instance, for the sake 

Bi indulging in a few whispered inquiries as to the result of the lodging 
hunting. 

“] Agatha,” said he, “you have not let my mother.indulge jn 
any very violent economical whims in finding a house forus? You don’t 
imagine, I suppose, that I have been enjoying a ¢éte-a-téte with my papa 
Ur wa tlene you have been away. This costume, you know, is bedeetty 
comme il faut for a travelling man of fashion, and adorned as you now 
see me, I have already found my way into the very centre of the fashion 
and gaiety of Baden ; and a devilish nice place it seems to be; much too 
elegant, I can tell you, for me to submit to be seen coming out of\a bar- 

Lok hy way of a lodging. What sort of a place has she got for us 7” 

“She has got, or rather, Mr. Edward, J have got, what I conceive to 
be the most stylish lodgings in the town. I suspect by what I saw as we 
walked about, that many of the best people stay at the hotels, but I 
knew it was no good to try for that, so, after a monstrous tough battle, I 
fairly badgered her out of taking a horrid little house with a parcel of 
cupboards in it, and now we have got a very genteel-looking concern, [ 
assure you ; in short, it is a sort of place that you need not be ashamed 
of if you happen to make any young man acquaintance that you may 
like to bring home. I thought of that, I assure you.” 

“ You were quite right, my dear, for more reasons than one,” replied 
her brother, displaying his pretty, regular, and particularly small teeth by 
a satirical sort of one-sided smile, which he had for some weeks past been 
very successfully practising before his mirror—“ quite right,’Gatha; nothing 
in nature is so horrible as for a fellow to make play and get into the dwell- 
ing of a pretty well-dressed girl with whom he has danced at a ball, and 
find her ensconced in a vulgar one-windowed parlour, looking more like a 
dungeon than a fitting abode for beauties. Therefore, my dear, though 
I am vastly obliged to you for my share of your good deeds, I give you 
credit for sufficient common sense to have made you do all you have done 
for your own sake or Maria’s.” 

And I declare to you, Edward, whatever you may think of it,” re- 
turned his sister, “that the doing what is right and proper by that little 
dreamy thing, Bertha, had some share in making me stand such a battle 
against mamma’s economy. I do think that she pays enough to give 
her aright to expect decent lodgings. Don’t you ?” 

“ Why, as to that, my dear, I cannot say that my conscience would 
trouble me if the young lady were lodged in a tea-kettle. Her situation 
is quite different from that of youn and Maria. You have both of 
you got to find husbands, and find them you must, or I shall kill you, for 
the = a pair of old maids for sisters would be considerably more 
than I could stand. Yet it is no very easy matter either, though you are 
eck imam girls too. But as I suspect-that you will have devilish 

ittle money, and as the daughter of a ci-devant banker has no very illus- 
trious rank to diatingwish her, I know the thing won’t be easy, especially 
as there are a pair of ye. But as to Bertha, the affair in her case is alto- 
gether different. She is already provided for. I have quite made up my 
mind to marry her, though I certainly do think that she is altogether the 
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most uninteresting little animal that I ever saw in the shape. of ay 
gil. I feel, however, that it is a duty to my family, as well as , 
‘elf, and I shall doit, But Ido wish mean Iie eaauiele : 
__, “Surely, Edward, you must allow that she is rather pretty,” ps 9 
sister. 
“I don’t know what you mean by rather pretty,” replied the youn 
man. “Her eyes, nose, and pa all in their right places, Ye 
pose, but there is nothing in the very least degree attractive about her. 
‘Sheis not ugly, certainly, I do not mean to say she is, and I know well 
enough that her fortune, for a young fellow without title, would make her 
@ capital good match even if she were. So that I have no notion of com- 
plaining of what chance has thrown in my way—far from it. I am, on 
‘the whole, very well pleased about it. But what I should 1x, 
if I could have every thing quite my own way, would be to see her ad- 
mired by all the men that looked at her; and then you know there would 
be some fun in snapping my fingers at them all, knowing that I had the 
game in my ownhand. Besides, it would render the love-making, which 
must come some day or other, you know, so much more easy. If I 
could but see one really fine fashionable fellow admire her, I should 
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. begin the business at once. And I think I will venture to say, that I 


should not be very long before I brought her into a proper frame of 
mind. But now, I confess, I never think of the job without yawning. 
I positively dread the having to dance with her. But you 8g not loo 
so frightened, Agatha ; I know it must be done, child, as well as you 
do, and do it I shall, all in time.” 

By the time the cautiously muttered conversation between the brother 
and sister had reached this point, Mrs. Roberts began to find herself in 
# considerable degree relieved from the superabundant caloric produced 

“by her vehement exertions in the service of her family; and havin 
drained the last drop from her second goblet of moselle and water, an 
her towel being exchanged for her pocket-handkerchief, she indulged in 
a sprinkling of eau-de-Cologne, and said, “ Now then, sir, you must 
ease to exert yourself a little. You must ring the bell, and order the 
ill to be brought. You must also see about finding a por to carry 
our luggage. The place they are to carry it to is the alcony House, 
just before you come to the hotel with the sign of the Black Eagle. 
hat is very easily settled,” she continued, after the thoughtful pause of 
@ moment, “ we know the worst of it ; it will cost us a few francs, and 
there’s an end of the plague of baggage for the next three months or 
so—but the difficulty lies in finding out ioe we are to convey ourselves. 
‘The daylight will last for hours yet, and I can’t stay here wasting my 
- time, whan I might be settling myself comfortably in our beautiful new 
lodgings. As far as I am concerned, however, there is no difficulty. I 
_tan go wrapped up as I did before. Nobody will know me again, I'll 
answer for it. But I don’t know what to do about the girls. Agatha 
“must give up her mourning bonnet and cloak, I suppone, to Bertha, and 
“without the thick crape veil there will be no safety for her, she is so 
“yery striking; and you, sir, I am sure I don’t know what in the world 
we are to do with you. Upon my word you are too bad to be seen, and 
“Treally would not have you known again, when we set off properly in 
“our own characters, for fifty pounds.” 
“ Fifty pounds, my dear! Well, that is a good deal, to be sure, in 
Dec.—vou. LXXIl, No, CCLXXXVII. 21 
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man from being taken for himself. However, you may 
| 7 ywhatoret you Hho 1 oe meaty Seetanee tO! gr 
into a sack, or into a basket, like old Sir John Falstaff, if you can 
but manage to have me carried along,” said Mr. Roberts, with great good- 








humour. | 
There is no joke in it, sir, I can tell you,” replied his wife, with a 
deal of ity. “ What is the use of my exerting myself .as I 
padinn or G:jouking wacko aller hake gy ga ga 


being seen such a figure as you are now ?” | 

“ Well, wife, !” returned the ci-devant citizen, giving an expres- 
sive look to the sleeve of his coat, which was still a very respectable gar- 
ment, “I have told you that you may do what you like with me, and so 
Zon Wye fw ve I don’t care a farthing how you manage it, so 

t you do contrive to bring me to the bed I am to sleep in, b 
ten o'clock or thereabouts, for I really am very much tired. But still, 
though I don’t want to you im any thing, I can’t help saying, 
that I do think travelling eet be turned your head alittle. Why, in 
Heaven’s name, wife, should you set us all up for a family of fashion? 
How can a London banker’s family, with seven hundred a year, ever be 
mistaken for any such thmg ? A family of fashion means a nobleman’s 
family, as I take it; or, may be that of a wealthy aristocratical Mem- 
ber of Parliament, or that of a long-descended tip-top baronet. But I 
do not believe, wife, that any body in the whole world ever dreamed of a 
family like ours being taken for people of fashion. I wish you would 
not say that any more, my dear, because it makes me afraid that we 
shall all get lenged at.” . 

“You may take my word for it, Mr. Roberts, that you would get 
laughed at, and most deservedly too, if any body could hear you putting 
forth such a musty, old-fashioned nonsense, by way of law. All 
that sort of might have done very well, good man, some half-a-cen- 
tury ago, but now you might as well expect people to wear full-bot- 
tomed cauliflower wigs, powdered as white as snow, as listen to such 
hum-drum.” 

“Well, my dear, I always like best that you should have your own 
way, because I think it us all more comfortable, and therefore I 
shall never make any objection to your calling yourself a lady of fashion, 
and all the rest of us a family of fashion, if you like it. But you will 
not persuade me, nevertheless, Sarah, that we are, any of us, at all of 
the same class as those who are called people of fashion in England.” 

“And what on earth do you suppose made me decide upon leaving 
England, Mr. Roberts ?” returned his lady, with a very expressive smile, 
which said, as plainly as a smile could speak, “Silly man! you have 
stumbled upon the truth without knowing it!" But plain spoken as the 
smile was, Roberts would not trust to it, but rising from her seat, 
and shaking her ts into order for again setting forth into 
the garish daylight of Baden-Baden, she said, “ Depend upon it, Mr. 
Roberts, and take it into your mind once for all, that I woul have seen 
all the foreign countries we have passed through already, and all that I 
intend to pass through into the bargain, one and all of them, swamped 
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beg 
: happened to know from authority, that we 
be taken for people of fashion abroad, Seeah woot not at home. 
You might have known me well enough to be quite sure that I had 
strong reasons for what I was about. Is it is because you 
ive yourself the trouble of thinking, Mr. Roberts, or you might 
out yourself, even before we had seen it with our own eyes, 


if 


by. listening to those who had done the same thing before us~ 

‘might have found out that when a set of English people set Neh 
their travels, with money enough in their to dress smart, and to 
make a little show now and then, by driving about like regular milors, 


they very soon got jumbled together both with those above and those 
below them, so that it is one of the most difficult things in the world for 
the natives, or even for other ish travellers themselves when they 
‘are all whirling about together, to find out (if people don’t stay too long 
in one ‘place) who are really people of fashion, and who are not. At 


_ any rate, it’s the best chance there is for us, and that is quite enough to 


make me feel that it is my duty to my family to go on as I have begun. 
And you will think so too, sir, when your children have all made the 
‘onnexions which I anticipate for them. And now, I hope, you under- 
stand what I am. about, and no more need be said on the subject.” 

“If it is all the same to you, my dear,” said Mr. Roberts, who had 
very meekly listened to his lady’s long a but who now certainly 
did look very tired indeed ; “and if you could contrive to let me be put 
serthrangeribewina jes arse te Reapevne tes amp is ‘ 
Ido feel so that I can hardl my eyes 0 manage, 
my dear, to bab ane be one of the first.” rr fk a 
ee First or last, my oS eo his wife, “ you sn — a diffi- 
cult person to manage whole party, you ma n that.” 

‘‘T am sure, Sarah, I am very so foo it,” send reps» man in 
the most penitent tone imaginable. “I would do any thing in the world 
that I could to help you out of your trouble, if I did but know how ; 
but I really do not, any more than if I was a child born but rday.” 

“ Of course you don’t, sir,” returned Mrs. Roberts, ‘“‘ we all know that, 
and what you cannot do for yourself we must do for you. By the bye, 
Edward, don’t you think that your father could put on your cap ? 
the red one, I mean, with the blue tassel. You will never wear it here, 
T'll answer for it, nor your father either, man, for, to be sure, he will 
lock queer in it, won’t he? But if he was to put that on, and just 
walk with an unlighted cigar in his mouth, he might meet all the fine 
folks in the place, and defy any one of them to know him afterwards— 
he that never smokes, and never wore a Greek cap in his life. Don’t you 
think it would do, Edward ?” 


“Why, yes, ma’am,” replied her son, “I think he nv tlediiearh 
“safe. Only, if you please, you must not insist upon my upon 
“him in person. He is perfectly welcome to my cap, but I cannot promise 


‘for my gravity.” : 

After a few minutes further conversation the matter was settled by 
‘Mr. Roberts adopting, with the most scrupulous exactness, the costume 
“above mentioned, and in this guise following his still muffled lady, at the 
2L2 
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sce ll Dente ek Spade her safely concealed in’ the Balcony 
House. He then entered after her, and as soon’as she had de- 
yosited him in the h of the landlady she returned with all speed to 
the hotel, and having seen the of the party set off before her, she 
sat about marshalling the young ladies in the most prudent style her fer- 
tile i della igpeat 

Cuap. XXI. 


Duninc the whole of these domestic discussions and ‘manceuvrings 
i had been seated ata little side window of the hotel, 
which, opening from one of the most obscure bedrooms in it, commanded 
a view that made her nerves thrill with delight, and caused her with deep 
sincerity to bless the benignity of Providence which, notwithstanding 
her dreadful sufferings, permitted her to feel with all the keenness of 
youthful sensation that she had still the power of enjoyment left 
within her, and that it was only necessary for her to look out upon the 
lovely face of nature, to taste it. Had poor Bertha suffered less, she 
would probably have borne with less philosophy the annoyance of being 
associated with people to whom, with all her gentleness, she found it was 
uite impossible to attach herself. But the fearful agony which every 
thought turned -back upon her Irish home was sure to bring back with it, 
and the horrible dread which occasionally occurred to her, that it 
was possible that her father might command her return, for the pur- 
pose of a her again under the care of her deeply suspected go- 
verness, made her shrink from every thought of complaining of her pre- 
sent quarters, or of doing any thing that might suggest the idea of re- 
calling her. Deep sorrow, or indeed vehement emotion of any kind, 
developes the faculties and the feelings at Bertha’s age with wonderful 
rapidity, and could the mother, so suddenly and mysteriously snatched 
away from her, have been permitted to look back upon her as she was 
now, she could hardly have recognised the playful, thoughtless creature 
she had left, in the deeply meditative eye, and the calm and steadfast 
composure of countenance and demeanour, which her desolate child now 
exhibited. Poor Bertha! She must by nature have had a loving heart, 
or she could not have doated on her mother with such fond devotion ; but 
now it would have been difficult to find any human creature, of any sex or 
, 8o thoroughly isolated in feeling, or in a state of such perfect mental 
ootitade as herself. She thought of all this as she sat alone at the little 
window of the hotel at Baden ; but instead of sinking under the oppres- 
sive feeling which this worst species of solitude is sure to produce, she 
called into action the more than common moral courage with which na- 
ture had happily endowed her. She felt that her position was singular 
and very painful, and that whatever consolation she could hope to find in 
it must be sought in herself alone. That the poor bereaved girl could, 
under such untoward circumstances, be conscious that any source of en- 
joyment still existed for her, was a great blessing; that this consolation 
presented itself in the innocent shape of enthusiastic love for the beauties 
of nature, was also a great blessing; but whether the firmness of determi- 
nation which was mixed with it, and which led her to resolve that she 
would indulge herself in this without fear and without restraint, however 
much the doing so might oblige her to insist upon freedom of will to the 
people among whom she was so strangely thrown—whether this too was 
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likely to..be a blessing to her may be doubted, as it could hardly fail tc 
lead also to some eccentricity of conduct, and this, Peas agi Si 
each individual instance, can rarely be indulged in by a youthful female 
without peril. el 
»0\At. present, however, the absorbing feeling of admiration with which 
she sat gazing upon the objects visible from the window of the little 
room into which she had retreated, while the Roberts family were dis- 
eussing their movements, and the uerading manner in which they 
“were to be performed, did her nothing but ro ; for there was that in 
the landscape which awakened too many fanciful thoughts and perncres 
to leave her any leisure to mourn over the perversity of the destiny whic 
had thrown her into companionship with so much absurdity. From the 
time the imperial Mrs. Roberts had sade it a matter of family notoriety, 
that her summer plans included aresidence of some months at Baden- 
Baden, Bertha Harrington, who was by no means an ignorant girl for 
her age, and who already knew pretty nearly as much about this cele- 
brated bathing-place as ordinary books ma | teach her, had not only 
fixed her fancy very ardently upon sundry exploring projects, which she 
fancied would be easily within her reach when she got there ; but, as the 


- vinformation was fortunately promulgated before the party left Paris, the 


young romancer and antiquary had found time and opportunity to fur- 
nish herself with more than one rather recondite volume treating of Black 
Forest legends, of the fairy lore and diablerie of the Herrnwiesse ; and 
though last, not least, (but rather very decidedly of foremost value amongst 
these new acquisitions,) of every thing she could manage to get at re- 
ing the records of the Hoty Veume. This last subject had lon 

ago, while still the happy pupil of her reading mother, taken strong hol 

of her fancy, and the idea that she was about to pass three long-dayed 
summer months, when rambling is so easy and so delightful in a region 
celebrated for having been the stronghold of some of its most mysterious 
practices, so filled her young head with visions of castles to be visited, 
and dungeons to be explored, that she had wondrously little attention 
left for the petty annoyances which surrounded her. The excellent and 
truly pious bitin which had arisen during her solemn and solitary 
walk in Strasbourg cathedral, contributed rather to assist than check the 
effect of the scenes among which she now found herself, for they led her 
to cherish every thought and every feeling possessed of sufficient interest 
to lead her meditations from the fearful theme upon which, as she well 
knew, she had brooded more than was good for the health either of mind 
or body. Never, since the terrible event which had caused her banish- 
ment from her native land, had Bertha experienced any emotion so 


_nearly approaching to happiness as that P sepia by the sight of the 


dark forest, amidst whose shades lay hid the awful dungeons of the se- 
eret tribunal. Her mind was in no state to enjoy scenes of gay ny ah 
tion, even had she been surrounded by companions as agreeable to her 
taste as those now around her were the contrary. Pleasure, commonly 
so called, she felt to be repugnant to her inclination and unsuitable to 
her ‘condition ; but her imagination seemed to have gained all that her 
other faculties had lost. She longed to turn from what was present, 
but in which she could take no interest, to what had passed, ages and 
ages ago, on the spot so wires distant from her native home, and to 
which accident had thus strangely brought her. And there she sat at the 
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little window, most luxuriously forgetting how she got there, and with 
her fancy as free from every image connected with the race of Robertses 
as if none of them had ever been born. There she sat while that 
high-minded family were arranging their plans, and there she would 
most contentedly have sat for hours longer, had not Mrs. Roberts sud- 
eon bemgthe rete in order to summon‘her to take her place in the 
procession which had been at length arranged. 

Mrs. Roberts always made a point of being very civil to Miss Harring- 
ye crag hn, sr arongggeagngen dew yeiee arctan keener mee 
tion, which was quite affectionate, 

“Dear me—dear me! I am afraid you must have been to death, 
my dear, sitting here so long all alone,” had been her exclamation on 
opening the door, civilly adding, ‘“ but you must please to excuse us all, 
Ho, for we have been too busy to have any time left for po- 


ess. 

Bertha first started, as if a pistol had been fired off at her ear, and then 
said, very eagerly, ' 

“ Oh dear, no, ma’am, not the least in the world! I have been very 
happy indeed.” | 

At that moment an idea which had more than once before suggested 
itself to the sagacious mind of Mrs. Roberts came upon her anew, with 
all the force of conviction. 

és bjt oil thought she, “is more than half an idiot; but no mortal 
living ever find it out by my help. Poordear creature! It will be a 

to marry her, whether she likes it or not, to the son of such a 
ily as ours, where she will be so sure to be taken care of. Poor dear 
creature |” 

As she mentally breathed this exclamation, Mrs. Roberts felt a pleas- 
ing sensation at her heart, not very easy to be accurately defined. She 
would herself, and quite sincerely, have described it as ‘a feeling of bene- 
volence, arising from the conviction that this weakness of mind in poor 
dear Bertha, would render her own watchful care of her destiny invaluable, 
and make the adopting her into the bosom of her happy and highly- 
sea family, one of the most amiable acts that ever was performed. 

people might have fancied the agreeable sensation to have taken 
its rise from a sort of prophetic consciousness that there.could be no great 
difficulty in making such a fool marry whomever she chose to put in her 
way; or the source of this complacent feeling might have been twofold, 
and compounded, though not quite in equal portions, of both. However 
this may be, Mrs. Roberts did set off from the hotel to take possession of 
her nice lodgings in the Balcony House, in very particular good humour 
with herself and all the world, and with the happy persuasion that none 
of the fine people whom she speedily meant to adopt as her intimate 
friends would ever find out how she got there. 
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VOICES FROM THE DEEP, 


a? 
A YARN, 


We were somewhere off Cape d’ 
from the Mauritius, fighting hard t a head wind, which, th 
not, quite a gale, was yet sufficiently provoking. There was a nasty, 
short cross sea too, and not the si eo rolling swell you usually m 
with in that quarter of the world, for the wind had suddenly cha ! 
It, was bitterly cold, and there was no lack of rain, nor of sleet ; 
and as you walked the deck, you would occasionally, among the soft, cold, 
squashy slipperiness, feel a big hailstone crunch under your shoe by way 
of variety. Now as I was never very partial to the above sort of cir- 
cumstances, I was making myself as comfortable as I could below, with 
a glass of cold grog and some old sheets of the Bell’s Life in London 
comicalities, when one of the boys scrambling down the ladder, shoved 
open the sliding-door of the cabin, thereby admitting a gust of cold air 
. that made me shiver. 

“Well, what do you want ?” said I. 

“If you please, sir, the captain's compliments, would you come upon 
deck—there’s a funonymon.” 

Oh, is there ?—the Flying Dutchman, I shouldn’t wonder—we are 
just about his cruising ground now ;” and hastily putting on somebody's 
pea-jacket, and somebody else’s hard a weather hat, I clambered on deck 
and looked around me. Every thing was dark and cold, though it had 
ceased to rain, and the quarterdeck and gangways had been swept. The 
sky seemed one mass of sooty black clouds, and you could not tell, from 
any indication of your eyes, whether it was vaulted, or flat as the ceiling 
eat gig room—all was blackness, shapelessness, and obseurity. The sea 

a sort of dull, grayish appearance, from the mixture over its surface 
of white foam and pitchy water; there was nothing bright or phosphor- 
escent about it; it was cold, dreary, and dispiriting, and the heavily- 
laden little brig plunged, and seemed to shake her shoulders, and plunge 
again, as if she had no particular relish for it herself ; while at every 
shrug a shower of spray was blown aft, falling in big splashy drops upon 
the deck. As I was thus appreciating the full comfortlessness of the 
scene, the same boy addressed me, telling me the captain was forward on 
the weather-side of the forecastle. I immediately began to clapper-claw 
my way forward, holding on now by one thing, now by another, for she 

: mat tog so violently, that 1 was momentarily expecting to be chucked 
clean overboard. At length I brought up alongside the skipper, who, 

standing on a hen-coop, and holding on by the weather-shrouds, was 
peering anxiously out to windward. 

“Do you hear that ?—did you hear any thing ?” said he, suddenly 
turning to me. 

“ Nothing,” said I ; “but the moaning of the wind in the rigging, 
and the pile-driving thumps of her bows.” 
“ Ah !—hush—not a word—listen—there it is again.” 
“ Where ?” said I. 
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* Right out in the direction of my hand there—don’t, you’ hear 
that ) 

‘By Heaven I hear a voice !—there again!” Here there was: a lull, 
and,we all distinetly heard it. It was a long, mournful ‘cry, and had in 
its. sound something inexpressibly harrowing. It seemed the voice of a 
BE mam papanejed in mind and body, nape toa re 

feeling unger, isery, an ir; calli h 
without h 4 fine it te was ssbiiaily eishéal Tana an its see 
longed choly cadence something so acutely touching, as to make 
me experience a feeling precisely similar to that I used to have in my 
childhood, just when at the point of falling away into a fit of crying. 
We all stood entranced and motionless, listening till its dying fall was 
lost in the rush of the wind and dash of the waves... 

“The Lord look to that poor soul any how!” said a hoarse voice be- 
hind me, but in a tone of much feeling. I turned, and saw it was one 
of the crew, who were clustered, some forward at the heel of the bow- 
sprit, and the others farther aft round the head of the long-boat ; every 
body was on deck, and all had heard the cry, and were making whis- 
pening remarks, which, being to the windward, I could not distinctly 


Again the wind lulled, and again the long mournful hillo—o—o 
swelled and sank upon our ears. 

“Tt is broad abeam of us now, sir,” said the mate. 

* Yes,” said the master, “it must be drifting down with the current. 
Can any of you see any thing ?” But no one answered. ‘“ Here, you 
Tom Bradley, jump aft in the gangway, and answer their hail, whoever 


are. 

The young man, who had a remarkably loud and clear voice, went aft, 
mounted into the weather-main rigging, and immediately a trumpet-like 
“hillo-hoy” rang over the water. A minute, and it was answered by 
the same mou call; but this time I could swear it was articulate— 
there were distinct words, though I could not make them out—moreover, 
the voice seemed more distant, and was well upon the quarter. The 
master and mate were of the same opinion. 

‘Come in board, Bradley,” said the former. “Put her about, Mr. 
A (to the mate), we are sure to fetch the precise spot next tack ;” 
and immediately with the usual noise and bustle, but with more than 
the usual smartness, round went the brig, and away upon the larboard 
tack. 
* Put a look-out at each cathead, and one at each gangway, Mr. 
A——.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir.” 

For a few minutes we went on in silence. 

“I think we should be near the spot now, sir,” said the mate. ‘“ Shall 
I hail them ?” 

“ Yes,” said the master; and the mate going to leeward, hallooed at 
the top of his voice, There was no answer. By this time the moon became 

parent, struggling through the fleeciness, between two of the great 
cloud masses. You could not see her exact disk, but the brightness be- 
tween the clouds and the light shed upon the surface of the eca, little 
as it was, gave indication of her intention shortly to unveil herself. 
“ Keep a bright look out for’ard there,” sung out the master. 
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vot Ay, ay, sir,” answered the man, not in the usual drawling way, but 
quickly and sharply, as if anxiously on the alert. " 
' Gangways !” another similar reply.‘ Hail again, Mr: A~—.” 
«\ The mate hallooed again. There was no sound in answer. At that 
moment the moon shone out bright and clear. The edges of the vast 
rolling clouds became, as it were silverised, and a flow of light 
fell:upon the sea around us, rendering every thing within the eye's range 
elear and distinct. iW 
) wrens you see any thing, men—any boat or raft, or any thing in the 
water?” ba 

But the light was so bright and sudden, that it was nearly a mimute, 
during which each man had searched with his eyes all the space within 
the horizon, before they answered, in a toneof disappointment and super- 
stitious dread, “ Nothing, sir—nothing, sir,” one after the other. 

** Bless my soul, isn't that strange ? Do you see any thing ?” (to me). 

““ Nothing,” said I. 

Here, Mr. A——, go aloft into the maintop, and send two or three 
of the people aloft also to look out. I say, Bradley, sing out, will ye— 
hail again.” 

Again the seaman hallooed—we waited, but there was no answering 
ery. The master was now much excited. 

** Maintop there.” 

“¢ Yes, sir.” 

“Do you see any thing ?” 

** Nothing, sir, but those two albatrosses in our wake.” 

* Foretop,” again cried he. 

“‘ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Can you make out any thing ?” 

*¢ Nothing on the water, sir, but there’s something on our lee-bow that 
looks very like the land.” 

‘‘Come down, Mr. A , come down out of the tops, men, and stand 
by to put her about again.” The master’s voice trembled, as he asked 
me, “ What do you think of that, Mr. D——? Strange things occur 
in these seas.” 

“ Why, I am puzzled enough,” said I; “the poor fellow would seem 
to have sunk just after his last hail.” 

“No poor fellow in the case I fear,” said he, with a look of much 
mystery. “ This is not the first of these sort of airy tongues I've had to 
do with. Just let us get her well round on the other tack, and I’ll come 
below and give you the yarn.” ‘ 

This was said as I was about to descend the companion, for the Pr ie 
_of the evening was not such as to keep a man long on deck who had no 
business there ; but ere I had got down two steps of the ladder all was 
dark again; the bright moon had withdrawn herself behind a thick 
cloud. 

Shortly after, the master, along with the mate, Mr. A (for it was 
the second mate’s watch), came into the cabin, and helping themselves to 
a glass of grog and a cheeroot a-piece (for as there were no lady passen- 
gers, and none of us objected to the odour, the master did not care about 
smoking-selow), sat down with faces of much seriousness. 

“ As I was telling you, Mr. D——,” continued the master, “this is 
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not my first experience of these sort of noises ; I remember many years 
pe I was a boy on board the frigate ‘ Athalie,’ in the river 

we had a quarter-master on board of the name of O’Hanlan, an Irish- 
man. ‘He was a very good man so long as he was sober, only rather apt 
when he had his beer to become obstreperous, insisting that by right of 
birth he — King of Galway, or some other extensive district 
in Ireland. Seahanalll ede w, you may believe, and used in 
these fits to ask us to kiss his hand—a request to which you may guess 
our reply—and to swear that his family had been princes ages before the 
Saxon and Norman barbarians overrun his country, and stuck upon the 
surface of the soil the roots of their mushroom nobility ; moreover, 
that a spirit attended his family, a malignant banshie, that rejoiced in the 
occurrence to them of any calamity. But when sober he was a first-rate 
sailor, and the officers knew it, and rather looked over his foibles. Well, 
there we were, with a light wind one night, groping our way up the 
mighty river, the leads being kept going regularly in the chains, and look- 
outs upon the bowsprit and at the foreyard arms.. It was a beautiful 
evening, the water quite smooth, and the moon ae without a cloud 
as brightly as she did for those two or three minutes a little ago. 

“ Well, this Irish quarter-master was one of them in the chains, and just 
as he was swinging the lead forward, the lashing round his waist gave 
away, and overboard he went, ‘with the lead line in his hand, with a 
died plunge, not unlike that of the lead itself, and without a cry or 
any other indication of the accident. But the master, who, with his foot 
on a gun-carriage, had been looking over at him, saw him disappear, and 
rushing frantically aft, cried to the captain and first-lieutenant, ‘A man 
overboard—O’Hanlan’s overboard !’ 

«Let go the life-buoy! cried the captain in much excitement, and 
the sentry forthwith pulling the trigger, it plunged into the water and 
fell away astern, with its reddish blue light flickering and flaring upon 
the smooth surface of the water. ‘Heave-to immediately,’ he added, 
addressing the first-lieutenant, ‘and lower the boats.’ 

“ But O’Hanlan was never more seen by us ; after that first plunge 
he never rose to the surface, and though every eye that could was scanning 
the glassy water, still no one saw the least dark object to break the 
uniform bright level. The cutter and jollyboat were lowered and manned, 
but where to bid them pull was @ question. -Just at that moment we 
heard a loud ery, similar in every respect to that we heard to-night, away 
on our lee quarter. 

“¢ There is his voice,’ cried the captain, ‘right on the lee-quarter, 
right in the moon’s wake ; that’s why you can’t see him; give way, men, 
for God’s sake ;—stretch your limbs—'tis for life,” and away shot both 
boats, each with the officer standing up in the bows looking anxiously 
out. But when they had pulled about a hundred yards from the ship 
without seeing any object, the mournful cry came again upon our ears, 
but from the weather quarter this time. 

** ¢ Gracious Heaven, Mr. Grey,’ said the captain, ‘ have we been mis- 
taken, and sent the boats in the wrong direction ?” 

“¢ No, sir,’ said the first-lieutenant, ‘the sound most assuredly came 
from the lee-quarter, I heard it most distinctly,’ and turning to the sur- 

and master, who were hard by, they both corroborated his assertion 

m the most decided evidence of their senses. 
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-“* But, for all that,’ said the captain, ‘it would appear there has been 
a — melas boats.’ JA MA 

* Here again the wild wailin came again from the same direction 
as it had done the second Seine an Sete then the first-lieutenant 
hailed the tops and asked if they could see any thing, they answered they 
could not, yet the boats were recalled, and, as they passed under the 
stern, were sent in the other direction. 

Did you see any thing of him?’ asked Mr. Grey. Both the mid- 
shipmen in the boats salle’ they had not. 

** But when they had gone about as far to windward as they had 


- viously done to leeward, the ery broke upon our ears once more, but fai 


and far away astern, while the life-buoy itself had hardly had time to 
drift more than a hundred yards from the ship. 

“ The captain appeared much struck.] He looked at the other officers ; 
then, without a word, went and walked by himself, while the others, with 
faces paler than they would like to hear me say, gathered in whispering 

ups. 

s Shortly the boats returned. They had pulled about for some time, 
but could see nothing. The jolly-boat was sent to pick, up the life- 
buoy. All this while every soul of the men had been as silent as a 
mouse, and you could hear the flap of the sails, the cheeping of the tiller 


ropes, and the ripple of the current against the ship’s bows, unnaturally 
loud and distinct. 


** As soon as the life-buoy and boats were secured, ‘ Fill and stand on, 


‘Mr. Grey,’ said the captain, and, without another word, he moved to- 


wards the companion to go down to his cabin. Just, however, as he was 
about to descend, his eye was attracted to a bright pale flame that kept 
fluttering and flickering about the weather foretopmast studding-sail 
boom end, and then gradually withdrawing but seeming to hold on by the 
spar by a long, slender, bright limb, as if loath to leave the ship, ly 


let go, rose into the air, and was lost, flashing and wavering high up in 
the heavens. When it disappeared he turned round to look at the officers, 
who.were all with pallid faces and silent 42 $ ganing aloft into the sky. 
Then, without addressing any of them, he et 
his steward from the deck and went into the cabin. 

“In a minute all was bustle again as the ship was brought to her 
course. Now what do you think of that, Mr. D-—?” 


he messenger boy call 


M. M. M. 
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soh@ONVERSATIONS OF THE LATE W. BECKFORD, ESO. 


Yi 
WITH VARIOUS FRIENDS. 


No. VI. 


~ [It is a striking proof of the extraordinary conversational powers.of the late 
Mr. Beckford, that every body who came in contact with him, seems to haye 
made notes of what he said. 

We have already been enabled to give specimens of his conversation from 
two quarters. We have now the pleasure of giving them from a third.—Ep.] 


= 


_ Dee. 16, 1837.—I nap, some months since, been introduced to Mr. 
Beckford by, and at the shop of a publisher in the city, where I again 
met him to-day, He was very chatty, and entered into some particulars 
with regard to himself which interested me greatly. Among other things 
I ventured to ask if his establishment at Fonthill was a large one.. His 
answer was, “Enormous! although,” he added, “it did not realise the 
reports which were current as to the magnificence of my mode of living; 
for instance, I never sat down alone to forty dishes.” 

I asked him if Fonthill was built upon his own plan. 

“ No,” he said, “ I have sins enough to answer for, without having that 
laid to my charge.. Wyatt had an opportunity of raising a splendid mo- 
nument to his fame, but he missed it.” He acknowledged, however, that 
much of the interior decoration was his own design. 

Referring to the féte at Guildhall, on the occasion of the Queen’s 
visit to the city, he remarked that he could have entertained as large a 
party at Fonthill, in which there was a hall 302 feet long, and 153 feet 

igh. Speaking of his present place, Lansdown, he said that he had 
bathe 


more , and considerably more works of art and of vertw, than he had 


at Fonthill. 
I asked his acceptance of a little squib, in Pindaric verse, on the 
Queen's visit. He took it very graciously, and opening it, his eye fell on 
an allusion to the giants Gog and Magog— 
Fee, fa, fum! 


which he pronounced in a voice of thunder, and aided as it was by his 
gesture, and the flashing of his fierce eye, the effect upon my nerves was 
almost as startling as if the exclamation had come from the lips of one 
of the giants themselves. He had, he told me, on the previous day, and 
at dusk, rode on horseback from Cheapside to Park-lane in twenty mi- 
nutes—a wonderful feat for so oldaman. Judging from appearances, he 
must be about seventy-five years old; he is remarkably handsome, with 
an eye full of expression and fire, and in the full possession of all his fa- 
culties, reading the smallest and faintest pencil-writing without glasses. 
His voice, although he has lost several teeth, is remarkably distinct, but 
his enunciation is somewhat rapid. 
Dec. 21, 1837.—Met Mr. Beckford again at my publisher's. His first 
greeting was, “ Ah, sir, your little pink book [it was printed on a fancy 
'] has made me laugh finely ; and a good laugh in these gloomy days 
is worth something. It is a delicious poem—{delicious is a favourite epi- 
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thet with him]—the transitions from scene to scene are most ane and 
admirably Ppaeged and the dénowement most cleverly contrived. The 
action of the little old woman and the equestrians in the civic procession 
is delightful ; although I scarcely think that you will be elected to any 
of the civic honours on the strength of it.” 

Engravings from Landseer’s picture of “ Bolton Abbey,” and Wilkie’s 
of the “Maid of Saragossa,” were hanging side by side in the pub- 
lisher’s back-room. He spoke in raptures of the first, but condemned 
‘the other in no measured terms. Speaking of Collins, who had gone 
abroad, or was said to be about to go, to pursue his art, Mr. Beck- 
ford said, “‘ He had better have staid at home— d will furnish him 
with better subjects—see what ha to Wilkie!” [how expressive 
the term!] referring to the change which came over the spirit of that 
painter’s dream when he abandoned comedy for tragedy and portrait 
painting. 

He mentioned that he once asked Wyatt if some one—(I forget the 
party named, but Mr. Beckford said he Aourished before my time)—had 
any taste. 

* Yes,” was the reply, “a great deal, and all bad.” - 

At our last interview, speaking of Croly, Mr. Beckford said, “ Ah! 
he is a splendid fellow!—the Martin of poetry.” 

Referring to his place at Lansdown, he stated that he had a terrace 
which had not its equal in Europe. 

A gentleman present remarked that he had heard that Lord Fitz- 
william had given fifteen thousand guineas for a picture—Titian’s Venus, 
I believe—adducing as his authority the curator of the collection. 
“Don’t believe him,” replied Mr. Beckford ; “housekeepers and cu- 
rators always exaggerate. I have often received letters from persons 
inquiring if I really gave such a sum for a picture, naming some pre- 
posterous price which my people had attached to it.” 

Speaking of dumb animals, Mr. Beckford said, ‘ I love all dumb ani- 
mals.” I remarked that his horses looked as if they were well fed. 
“ Ah !” said he in a tone of almost affection, “they are fine creatures!” 
While on this subject, I may mention that the publisher had a cat which 
was an especial favourite with Mr. Beckford, who never entered his sho 
without caressing it. He told me once, that while at Paris he 
an acquaintance with a lioness, that became so much attached to him, 
as not only to permit him to enter her den, but exhibited the liveliest 
signs of satisfaction at his visit. He says he once frightened a lady, 
ike had accompanied him to the menagerie, almost into fits, by relin- 
quishing her arm, and entering the den of his favourite. If there be 
any reality in the notion that the human eye has an effect on the brute 
creation, I can readily imagine the subduing influence of such an eye 
as Mr. Beckford’s. It was one on which it was not easy for a human 
being to look with fixedness. | 

With reference to the well-known and very cleverly executed picture 
of the “ Pet Lamb,” which the butcher is represented as about to ca 
away from its biped playmates, he remarked, “ I cannot bear to look at it 
+-it is painful—I like not such subjects, either in painting or in writing 
—there are miseries enough in the world without imagining new ones.” 


I observed that there was, in my opinion, nothing so easy as to har- | 
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the feelings in writmg. He agreed with me. Of Victor Hugo he 
remarked, that Gait hip -wile ‘one: of the best: off the Bidhok"wiltstd In’ his 


line.’ 
we ay a San ttm a 

“ worse feeling,” was “ There is something about that 
suanfe gota which Trevele fui ie— 

“Devilish,” I added. 

“ True,” was the rejoinder. 

cide warped meeting Mr. Beckford this afternoon, I was 
a ran Aig art a his presentmg to me—and he did~so in the 

and most manner imaginable,—a copy of each of 

his works—“ Italy, and Portugal,” and “ Alcobaca and Batalha,” 
in very splendid bi with his autograph, “ From the Author,” on 
the title-page of each, written in a bold, firm, and clear hand. He al- 


oy as as he would have it, of apology for the gift, that the 
unas sds ferelali’ ine with sbeae hints far a woek: spin -whildh he 
os I was 


cage 
peaking Ay residence ~ Cintra, of at so cade has been 
so and said, he e imself indignant at its having’ been 
coeetaebylineel. ‘ 

“The fact of the matter,” he said, “is this. On my first visit to 
Portugal, I saw the situation ; it was a beautiful Claude-like place, sur- 
rounded by a most enchanting country. It belonged to a Mr. De 
Visme, a merchant, of whom, at the time, I could not obtain it. After- 
wards, however, he pulled down the house, and built another in bar- 
barous Gothic. On my return, I rented the place of him; for although 
he had knocked down the old edifice, he could not level ‘the hills, nor 
root up the woods. T build it!” he exclaimed, “’twas built by a car- 

from Falmo 

Referring to his habit of taking almost violent exercise, especially on 
horseback, I asked him if it did not fatigue him. 

“Fatigue !" he exclaimed, “I never felt fatigue. I.can walk froin 
twenty to thirty miles a day; and I only use my carriage on account of 
its being convenient to a picture or a book into it which I happen 
to ase in my rambles.” 

t is, I am told, his custom +o out before breakfast, when resident 
in Park-lane, and to return with full of flowers, of which he 
is very fond. Mr. Beckford at this interview, the conversation happen- 
ing to turn on poetry, quoted, as a fine specimen of bathos, the line, 


Where the foul fungus stiffens. 


“ That is of the mushroom school of, poetry,” I remarked. 
“ Toadstool, toadstool, my dear sir,” was his rep ly. 
“ He was greatly amused at my quoting, as a pa of set-off against 
the above, the lines from some burlesque rama, of the last century, 
Oh, ye with adamantine bosoms, doom’d to know 
The iron agonies of copper woe. 
1839.—In a conversation with Mr. Beckford I mentioned, with refer- 
euce to the p cs seer my expedition to the Niger, most absurd sug gestion 
on the part of of the measure, that our vessels coud’ ¢o 
Suehateanes it atthe suggestion was of course resisted, and finally 
over-ruled by the officers in command of the expedition. Happening to 
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be intimate with one of the commanders, I was in possession of some in- 
| on the subject, and was to Mr. Beckford the nature 
of the armament. Alluding to the small arms, Mr. Beckford recom- 
mended that they should take some arch-blunderbusses. “There. are 
anch-dukes,” he added, “ why not arch-blunderbusses ?” 

A 1840.—I met Mr. Beckford to-day at the arenapripha slvendy 
alluded to, and had the benefit of his criticism on nk ral Bh 
engravings of the old school, which had been purchased or 
bibliopole on speculation. loung on-« bea inom of F 
engraving from an old master, Mr. Beckford said, “ This is very 
the perfection of engraving—but differs from the original in pe fa 
star Shera aentged gg rite ase in a little French taste. A 

"On a lea ytd does ore he cannot it.” 
na ing turned over which contained some bad im 

sions of a calet singular class of Mr. Beckford exe laimned, 
‘¢ What is the matter here ?”’ Thess was aig in the words, renee the 
manner in which they were uttered spoke volumes. The principal apecee gee 
of the collection was bought in our presence by a gentleman who had no 
sooner taken his jeaidann than Mr. Beckford inquired who he was ; and 
on being answered that he was a Mr. * * * +a a brewer, he exclaimed, 
‘“‘ Well done, brewer! His purchase shows his taste, although he has 
bought some rubbish with his gems.” 

Mr. Beckford, from the same collection, purchased an expensive proof 


on India ie an [not laid down | of the Virgin and Child, by Carlo Dolce, 


I think, graved by Refaele Morghen, about an inch tod a half by 
one inch, for which he gave the enormous sum of three guineas .and a 
half. It was a gem, certainly, and, as regards the impression, probably 
unique. 

Mr. Beckford spoke in high terms of the advance made in the arts by 
the Scotch painters, instancing Duncan's picture of the entry of Charles 
Stuart into Edinburgh shar the battle of Preston, which I had seen pri- 
vately exhibited at at ie Moon s a few days before, and which struck me 
as one of the finest specimens of modern historical painting I had ever 
seen. Mr. Beckford added that he had had a very favourable account of 
the state of the art of painting in Edinburgh from his dson, the 
Marquis of Douglas, “ A very fine young man,” he continued, “ with very 
many noble qualities, and, withal, without a taint of affectation.” I re- 

feasked that simplicity of character, in man or woman, was the grand 
charm. “ And cana Mr. Beckford rejoined, “has it in perfection ; 
you will sie dae partonlh of Wes by Pickersgill in the exhibition this 


ear.” 


Mr. Beckford informed me that it was on the recommendation of the 

marquis that he was induced to read the Ingoldsby nds, of which 
Mr. B., expressed himself in terms of high encomium—adding, that they 
were perfect i in their way. 

March 29, 1841.—In the course of our conversation to-day the name 
of George III. was mentioned, of whom Mr. Beckford hemmed, that 
when he put on the king he was the perso goreeiedtion af apae “No 
man,” he added, in his emphatic manner, “could stand 
remember,” continued Mr. Beckford, during the riots of 1780, Sit 
George Howard, then” (as I enderstood him to say,) “ commander-in- 
chief, and who married my aunt, once said to me, ‘I am going to the 
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king, who will be pleased to see his friends about him at such a time, and 
you shall go with me.’ Accordingly I accompanied him, and we were ad- 
mitted to George ITI. in his closet. ‘Well, Sir George,’ was his majesty’s 
greeting, as he advanced towards us with a dignity which he well knew how 
to assume, and which was almost terrific, ‘ well, Sir George, have you pep- 

‘em?’ Sir George, who was a fine-looking man, though somewhat 
pompous withal, replied, ‘ Your majesty, my regiment has done its 
duty,’ and that particular regiment was very active on the occasion. The 
king, with one of those transitions from the dignified to the trifling which 
were common with him, and were, perhaps, symptomatic of that malad 
under which he finally sank, turned seh round to me and said, ‘ Well, 
I suppose all your chickens are dead,’ alluding to the fact of my father, 
Alderman Beckford, having roofed his house with copper, an experi- 
ment which his majesty had on a previous occhsion declared would in- 
fallibly kill every thing under his roof with verdigris.” 

Mr. Beckford added that he was introduced at court before he was six- 
teen, and explained that he owed the partiality of the king to the high 
favour ‘in which his aunt was held at court. She married Sir George 
Howard, being at the time a widow and a countess. “ For,” said Mr. 
Beckford, “ George III. well knew that my father was any thing but 
amiably disposed towards him.” 

Mr. Beckford had previously, and more than once, spoken of George 
III. a3 possessed of far higher abilities than the world was generally dis- 
posed to ascribe to him, and remarked that it often happened that while 
that monarch appeared to be in the most trifling and careless mood, he 
was scrutinising with the gravest attention the party whom his apparent 
trifling had thrown off his guard. 

Of Queen Charlotte, Mr. Beckford said that she was very agreeable 
in her manners, and well informed, but exceedingly plain in person. 

The conversation happening to turn upon a young poet, or rather 
bardling, for he was scarcely fledged, Mr. Beckford said that he well re- 
membered Lady C having requested his permission for the young 
gentleman to walk in his domain at Lansdown, the bard being engaged 
in the perpetration of an epic, and her ladyship supposed that the soli- 
tude and seclusion of the park might aid his inspiration. 

“Oh! turn him in by all means,” was Mr. Beckford’s reply. ‘“ And 
there,” added Mr. B. to me, “I used to see him at a distance—for I 
took care not to cross his path—attitudinizing and smiting his breast 
and forehead after the most approved fashion.” 

I congratulated Mr. Beckford on his having so interesting a specimen 
of zoology as a live poet running wild shout his domain, and inquired if 
he were ever admitted to the tower. 

*‘ By no manner of means,” was the reply, “I kept him out of doors 
with the sheep.” 

Mr. Beckford, in answer to a question on the subject, explained to me 
that the land was not rich enough for deer. 


With reference to Fonthill Abbey, Mr. Beckford once told me that 
Hayter, the clerk of the works, sent for him while on his death- bed, 
| told him that he wished to relieve his mind of a burden which 
had long been heavy upon it. He went on to say that he had recom- 
mended the turning of an arch under the tower, but his suggestion was 
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over-ruled, and I believe treated with contempt by the architect.‘ But,” 
added the dying man, “the tower will e a curtsey one of these 


” 
oe, prediction was more than fulfilled: it made, not a curtsey, but 9. 
bow—to the ground—as all the world knows. i 

Fonthiil Abbey was sold to Mr. John Farquhar for 350,000/., and one 
of Mr. Farquhar's executors told me, that on the second sale it did not. 
realise more than 150,000. ) 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that the auctioneer on the occasion ° 
of the sale of Fonthill was Phillips; who, it was more than surmised — 
nay, I believe the fact was notorious—had purchased, and in some in 
stances, I am told, imported, articles of curiosity, which were catalogued 
with those actually belonging to the place. I once casually remarked to 
Mr. Beckford, that among the things sold, there must have been some 

s. 
“Yes,”” was Mr. Beckford’s reply, ‘‘ there were ; but they were chiefly 
gems from the Philippine Islands.” 

The reader will scarcely need to be reminded of the trick played off 
upon Gil Blas by the actress, who cajoled him out of his diamond ring in 
exchange for a counterfeit jewel, which she palmed upon him as being of 
immense value, and a present from her uncle, the governor of the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Mr. Beckford informed me that all, or the principal portion of the 
really choice specimens of art and vertu were removed from Fonthill to 
Lansdown. 

Happening to have in my portfolio two very fine proofs of an engrav- 
ing by Le Keux, from Martin’s drawing in sepia, of Marcus Cur- 
tius plunging into the gulph, and knowing that Mr. Beckford was 
curious in the collection of such matters, I sent him one of the impres- 
sions ; I subjoin a copy of his acknowledgment, on account of the opinion 
it expresses on that particular production of Martin. 


“Mr. Beckford has the pleasure of offering his cordial thanks to Mr. 
, for the beautiful, clear proof of one of the brightest emanations of 
Martin’s genius. 

“‘ Park Street, April 15, 1840.” 





On a subsequent occasion I sent him a copy of a little yeu desprit, too 
trifling and ephemeral to be worth naming, but yet of a character which 
I thought likely to take the fancy of Mr. Beckford, whose sense of the 
ridiculous was as acute as his perception of the sublime and the beau- 
tiful. I quote his letter of ockaomioleean: 


“ Lansdown, Noy. 18, 1840. 
Excellent sport! I enjoy it excessively, and to be induced to laugh 
at any thing during the present most serious and gloomy times, is no 
slight benediction. 
** Receive, therefore, my dear sir, sincere and hearty thanks from 
“Your grateful and obedient servant, 
66 W. B.” 
-“ , Esq.; 
&e. &c.” 3 
Dec,—Vou, LXXII, NO, CCLXXXVIIL 2M 
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Mr. Beckford, on several occasions, previously to this, had expressed to 
me in conversation his apprehension that a serious political crisis*was at 
hand.. In fact, I rarely met him that he did not repeat his fears‘on the 
subject. On one occasion he informed me, that after a long residence 
abroad, during which he had ‘heard the most exaggerated description of 
the disaffection prevailing among the lower orders: of the English na- 
tion, he Said to England. “ But,” he said, “when I looked at the 
zottages, and contrasted their appearance with the dwellings of the pea- 
santry of the country I had quitted, I thought to myself, that these men 
with their windows so nicely glazed, are not likely to throw stones.” 

I met Mr. Beckford one day when; referring toa previous meeting at 
which we each complained of influenza, he asked me. how I got rid of 
mine. I told him I went out to dinner, and was cured by three glasses 
of Amontillado. 

“A pleasant physic!” replied Mr. Beckford. ‘ My remedy was 
different, but quite as effectual. I got on horseback and rode eighteen 
miles.” His favourite steed was an Egyptian pony, or rather galloway, 
@ gray. 

ysis his reminiscences of the old French court, he once mentioned 
to me that while one of a circle in which was Madame Neckar (the mo- 
ther of Madame de Stat'l), he was reproved by that lady for a breach of 
decorum, as she was pleased to call it, in drinking a glass of water with- 
out retiring a few paces from the circle. Mr. Beckford hastily. bowed an 
apology, and in so doing, maliciously no doubt, spilled half the water on 
the dress of the fastidious arbiter elegantiarum. 

Mr. Beckford, in one of his works, which I will not: more particularly 
name, but the passage is at this moment before me, pays an ironical com- 
pliment to a lad , who, taking it for sober earnest, wrote to, and, I believe, 
called on, Mr. Beckford, to express her grateful sense of the flattering 
allusion. Mr. Beckford was a hearty laugher, but when relating the 
circumstance to me he literally roared. 

On one.occasion, while talking with him in the shop.of.my publisher, I 
mentioned a lithographed portrait of Mr. Charles Dickens, then exhi- 
bited in all print shops, adding that it was a capital likeness. 

“ Let us see it,” said Mr. Beckford, and it was accordingly sent for. 
He expressed himself greatly pleased with the cast of countenance, re- 
marking particularly on the small space between the nose and the lip, as 

indicating intellectual power. 

Speaking one day of the power of personation in an actor of the old 
school,* he said that while on a visit to him, he, unknown to Mr. Beckford, 
attired himself in a suit of the late alderman’s clothes, and suddenly pre- 
sented himself, assuming the look and air of his deceased parent so ad- 
mirably, that Mr. Beckford almost believed that his father stood before 
him. He was, however, I thought, by no means pleased at the expe- 
riment. 

With reference to the tower at Lansdown, he regretted to me once 
that it was not forty feet higher. ‘“ However,” he added, “such as it is, 
it is a famous landmark for the drunken farmers on their return from 


market.” 
W. H. H. 
* Garrick, I believe. 
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LIGHTS ANDSHADES 


IN THE LIFE OF A 


GENTLEMAN ON. HALF PAY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 


No. VI. 
I Levant from Mrs. Screwup’s Establishment—Confessions of an Outcast. 


Mess. I see, lady, the gentleman is not in your books, 
Beatrice. No—an he were, I would burn my study. 
But, I pray you, who is his companion? 
Muca Apo anouT NorTHine. 


Ir may be readily believed that after my affair de caeur with the 
amiable relict of Lieutenant-colonel Melville, C.B., Mrs. Screwup’s esta- 
blishment, notwithstanding the admitted liberality of its arrangements, 
was not exactly a domicile in which I should wish to live and die. To 
be victimised was merely my desert—but to be fooled by the daughter of 
a village pedagogue—a custodee of cats—was intolerable. And yet, I 
verily believe that my asinine simplicity did not lower me in the estima- 
tion of the company. I overheard the sugar-baker observe aside, that 
‘the young man must be pretty well off, as he didn’t care a dump about 
the money ;” and sandy-head from the Minories, opining that “ pity 
melts the soul to love,” was liberal in her sympathy, and redoubled her 
attentions. | 

I am naturally polite, and of course was civil in return. Miss Stubbs 
imagined that to strike boldly was to conquer, while her averted look, 
and smothered sigh, were intended to intimate, in ‘ mute eloquence,” the 
existing state of her affections. Did I walk into the grounds—half-an- 
acre, short measure, with the usual allowance of bowers and busts, rock- 
eries and rural benches— Miss Stubbs was certain to be there by accident. 
That she was bent upon committing matrimony was quite clear, for she 
had advanced even unto family revelations. I was assured that: if “ the 
governor”—thereby meaning the old drysalter—continued in business, 
he might have retired years ago had he pleased; and divers anecdotes 
were narrated of “ Aunt Hubbart,” of Bishopsgate-street Within, who 
knew no end to her money, and loved Miss S. like an only child. 

When a young lady touches upon expectancies, you may rest assured 
that she has housekeeping in her eye. I naturally became alarmed—and 
that evening an attempt of the young lady to establish a pedal commu- 
nication beneath the table, operated as a regular notice to quit. To 
endure with placidity the pressure of a kidskin slipper, I felt would be 
merely a step preliminary to one of the male Stubbs requesting accurate 
information touching my intentions towards his sister, or“ the gover- 
nor” himself coming to the seratch at once, with an intimation that he 
would fork up three thousand and no mistake—the rowdy being at his 
banker’s—with an encouraging hint, that post mortem, he would cut up 
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to perfect. satisfaction. When a man is not inclined to show a bold 
front, the sooner he retreats the better. Mrs, Screwup’s account cur- 
rent was quietly obtained and discharged; the next morning saw me 
roofing the branch-coach to the railway-station; and, the intelligence of 
my evasion from a boarding-establishment, whose arrangements were 

mitted to be on a scale of unequalled liberality, was first communicated 
to Amelia Stubbs by Mrs. Screwup at the breakfast-table, and as I 
accidentally discovered afterwards, produced a sensation among the 
company, almost equal to that when Mrs. Melville was with due formality 
declared a levanter. 

In London nobody was in town—my melancholy increased—and I began 
to seriously consider whether I should not become, like Baron Geramb, a 
brother of La Trappe, or take up a squatter settlement in the backwoods 
of Kentucky. Ljobbed a horse—took to solitary ridings—visited heaths 
reverenced by departed highwaymen, and forests disencumbered of 
their timber and not affording concealment for a hare. Even in these 
solitudes—if aught be solitary within an hour’s ride of “the great 
metropolis”—my evil geuius haunted my outgoings and my incomings ; 
and not a caslinas couple could steal away from a gipsying-party, 
to bill and coo in peace and quietness, but, like another Paul Pry, I 
would stumble on them in their gentle dalliance, before the second 
pressure of the lady’s hand. Every fallen tree brought the perfidious 
cat-keeper to my recollection, and if I managed to forget my misfortunes 
for a moment, some city vocalist from an adjoining clump, would dispel 
my musings with 

Love! my Mary, dwells with thee! 


One day I had undergone complicated annoyances, and registered a 
vow in heaven, never again to trust my person on heath or common 
within a day’s march of the Monument. And yet my sufferings were not 
unavenged, and were the accounts between my persecutors and myself 
correctly squared, in annoyance inflicted, the balance would, I fancy, be 
on my side. In one clump I disturbed a ¢éte-a-téte—and in another 
corner, annihilated a proposal of marriage, when “ Pa’s consent” was 
trembling on the wooed-one’s lips. But in a coppice I received a sickener 
in return ; having dropped on a score of romping citizens, engaged in a 
pleasant game played by fashionables among the higher circles who visit 
Greenwich fair, and designated by its admirers, “ kissing in the ring” — 
an agreeable young lady screamed a passing invitation to join the party, 
but like another Mazeppa, I rejected her overtures, and went off at 
score. 

I pulled up at a closed gate that opened on the highway, and observed 
leaning against its post, the only thing of human form, which forthat 
morning I had contemplated with satisfaction. 

This object was a man—and none I think would pass him by unno- 
ticed. His figure was tall, gaunt, and powerful—his face regular in 
every outline, but singularly repulsive—his age it would have been im- 
possible to guess, it might be fifty or five-and-twenty, its indications were 
so contradictory. His dress was squalid as a mendicant’s—his air, when 
I desired him to open the gate, careless almost to insolence. He did my 
bidding, however—I flung him sixpence in return, and without thanking 
me, he picked up and pocketed the coin. I rode on a few paces—in the 
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blackguard independence of the outcast, there was something curiously 
attractive, and I pulled up and addressed him. 

“ You seem in poverty, my friend—out of work I presume ?” 

“ Work!” returned the fellow with a sneer; “ do I look like one that 
would work?” 

“Why faith! no—you look much like a man who would—” 

I paused. 

1 Pll finish the sentence for you,” continued the pauper—“ rather 
rob.” 

PX. g, you have hit my meaning exactly—you have no trade?” I 

“T have fifty,” was the reply. 

** A soldier in your time ?” 

‘* Yes,” 

“* At sea occasionally.” 

The stranger nodded an assent. 

** Could you name your other callings ?” 

‘They would be rather tedious to enumerate. I have been a player 
and a gipsy—a clown and a quack—a smuggler and a spy—a pedlar and a 
pugilist—touter in an auction-room—bonnet in a hell—swept a crossing 
—conducted an omnibus—was mute to an undertaker—and, pardon my 
blushes when I own it, follower of a bailiff, and assistant to a pawn- 
broker.” 

“* And what are you doing now?” 

‘« Leaning against this gate for want of better employment,” was the 
Sarcastic answer. 

“‘ Have you dined ?” 

‘‘ That ceremony I have not gone through these last three weeks ?” 

“Have you no home?” 

“ Yes—the highway; but do not be alarmed, your purse and person 
are secure—I am a wanderer and not a footpad.” 

“* No friends?” 

“T am a pauper—did you ever know a poor man have a friend?” 

*¢ Well—no relations?” 

‘Doubtless I had, but I never knew them. For aught I know to the 
pecrcring 4 I may be heir-apparent to a peer or the offspring of a pick- 
pocket.” 

“You are astrange fellow. I have ordered dinner at the Chequers in 
yonder village—you shall have one if you please.” 

“ Were it but for the novelty of the thing, I will accept the offer.” 

I slacked the reins, rode slowly on, and the outcast followed. On 
alighting at the Chequers, I gave directions that the stranger should be 
accommodated at the tap, gave my horse to the landlord, and took pos- 
session of the parlour of a clean and unpretending hostelrie, where after 
my lonely rides, I generally halted to have dinner. | 

When I ascertained that the outcast had obtained the refreshments 
I had ordered for him, he was introduced to the parlour. Poor wretch! 
a comfortable dinner appeared to have smoothed down the mgt of his 
nature, for he condescended to thank me for my kindness. Not only 


his feelings but his features had undergone a change—and in the reckless 
being before me, I fancied I could discover relicts of manly beauty, which 
in“ wild youth,” had been envied by one sex, and admired by the other. 
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I offered him brandy—he drank again and again—his rigid features 

gradually relaxed—the sneer was exchanged for a smile—the harshness 

of a grating voice softened by degrees—and as he placed the empty wine- 
on the table, he thus addressed me: 

“Forgive my rudeness to you in the forest; I was just then smarting 
under vulgar insolenee, and men who, at three hours’ after noon have 
neither breakfasted in the morning, nor supped on the preceding night, 
are not in the happiest temper to turn away the smitten cheek, and pre- 
sent the other for a buffet.’ 

I stared at the outcast. The tone of voice was gentlemanly, his lan- 
guage fluent and correct, and yet there he stood, a thing of rags, a walk- 
ing scarecrow. 

“In Heaven's name who are you ?” 

** You ask more than I can answer,” was the reply. ‘ Come, would 
you hear the revelations of ambitious love ?” 


** Ambitions love!” I exclaimed. 
“No wonder that yousmile. Ay, too ambitious love! More brandy. 


Ha! there’s life in that. _I feel it course through every yein, and warm 


this frozen heart. Listen, sir.” 
I signed to him to be seated ; he took a chair, and thus commenced a, 


“strange, eventful history.” 
“I knew no parents. I was left-in a basket on the steps of Lord 
's mansion, in Portman-square, on a night when the Prince ho- 
noured my lady’s féte with his presence. From the place selected, and 
the time chosen for my exposure, -I infer the gentility of my parentage. 

‘“‘{ was nursed by the gamekeeper’s wife—introduced in due time to 
the third table of the servants’ hall—kicked for a year or two by every 
menial on the establishment—fancied by the young peer—patronised 
consequently by his lady mother—rose mer into favouritism—divided 
the affections of the marchioness with a French poodle— became playmate 
of the heir—acquired the education from his tutor which his dull intellects 
could not receive—and at eighteen travelled with him as companion. 
After two years we returned—he, twenty-one, I, younger by a year. 

“ My history, were it detailed at length, would reach over volumes. 
For you, two or three rough sketches will be sufficient. 

“‘ At twenty-one ‘Lord Edward was five feet five—thin, ricketty, 
and consumptive. Like the body, the mind was imbecile. He was cold, 
proud, and uncompanionable, and, from constitutional infirmity, unable to 
enter into the pleasures of the world. No equal sought his friendship— 
no woman’s eye brightened at his approach. Without the tastes or 
talents which charm a secluded life, -Lord Edward -was in habit and 
manner almost.a hermit. His father’s soul and thoughts were centered 
in the political movements of the day, and, though the existence of an 
ancient name and lineage rested on frail chances of continuance, and 
hung on the life of a feebly-constitutioned youth, the Marquis of 
strained after wealth and honours with as much avidity, as if the founda- 
tion of his house had been adamantine. 

“* To perpetuate the noble name of 











, Lord Edward’s early mar- 





riage had been decided on ; and while we were absent on the continent, 
every preliminary had been arranged for a union immediately after his 
return, with the daughter of an earl. That there was the slightest ne- 
cessity to consult Lord Edward on the subject his noble father never be- 
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lieved, and the perfect indifference with which the young lord received 
intelligence of an early union with a lady he had never seen, justified the 
marquis in the opinion he had formed. 

“I had apparently taken more interest in the projected union of my 
friend than himself, and had, therefore, made extensive inquiries touching 
‘the noble family with whom he was so soon to be allied. The world's 
estimate of the earl was not favourable. In youth a roué, in middle-agea 
gambler, he had been driven from society by enormous losses, and obliged 
to submit to seclusion from the world, and bury himself in a retirement he 
felt to be intolerable. A tyrant father, he had foreed his only son to become 
an alien—his only crime, a refusal to join his infatuated parent in raising 
sums of money to dissipate on the race-course or at the hazard-table. 
Darker crimes were imputed to the earl. He had killed unfairly ina 
duel upon the continent, a gentleman from whom he had won \ san 
sum, and who had openly declared that he had been cheated ; and‘a 
young lady, his own ward, it was whispered had been seduced by .her 
false guardian, and afterwards spirited away. With Lord Edward’s 
father the political influence, and not the private character, of this un- 
worthy nobleman was considered. 

“‘T have described the heir to the title and estates of the ancient house 
of , and may‘I add now a personal sketch of the playmate of his 
youth, the companion of his manhood, myself. Start not. He was then 
a model for a statuary—the mould was faultless—and woman said the 
face had/all that wins the favour of the softer sex. He had profited by 
early education, and the advantages of travel had not been lost upon him. 
To exterior advantages, a daring spirit and latent ambition burning for 
worldly distinction were united. Such was the companion of Lord Ed- 
ward ——, such the wreck of manhood,—the thing of misery—the 
ragged outcast on whom you look.” 

He paused ; a burning tear stole down his sun-burnt cheek, and every 
limb and feature quivered as if an ague-fit had smitten him. I filled the 
glass again—he drained it to the bottom, and in another moment regained 
composure, and thus continued : 

“An early day was named for our departure for the north, where Lord 
Edward was to make acquaintance with the noble family to whom he was 
about to be allied, and in due form be presented to his future bride. Of 
course I was to accompany him—for, from his nervous temperament, 
every thought and movement was under my direction, and without me 
Lord Edward was helpless as an infant. His father remarked the infir- 
mity of his son’s character, and saw in me the stay on which he rested. 
But it seemed to have escaped the deep penetration of the wily marquis 
that a more dangerous companion could not have been selected—for 
mentally and physically, the contrast between us was too glaring. Our 
visit to the earl’s proved that truth. 

“The indifference which Lord Edward had evinced to the hymeneal 
arrangements concluded by his father, gradually gave place to alarm as 
we drew nearer to the residence of the bride elect—and when we entered 
the park-gates he became painfully exeited. To his nervous disposition a 
new place and strange family were sufficiently formidable had he been but 
a common-place visiter ; but the serious nature of the engagements which 
we came to ratify, to one like Lord Edward were absolutely formidable. I 
used every argument to overcome his timidity ; but to induce confidence 
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was imp When we descended to the saloon, after making our 
toilet, he leaned on me for support, trembling like a girl. To the earl we 
had been already introduced. A footman be pecans g-Toom 
door atid announced us. With that ceremony all self-possession 

to desert my unfortunate friend, and when we entered the presence of 
Lady —— and her daughter, Lord Edward, who had fallen back a step 
or ‘two, looked pale and affrighted as if he were advancing to execution. 
* The earl unfortunately was absent, and a painful mistake occurred. 
The persons of the visiters were mistaken—I was supposed to be the 


t suitor, and Lord Edward his humble companion. Under this | 


misconception I was presented to Lady Caroline by the countess—and 
to both introduction occasioned present embarrassment and future 


“] have seen loveliness of every grade and in every clime ; and were 
T to live life over, I ‘would declare that she who met my eye was the 
peerless one among woman. A detail of beauty from lips like mine 
would be disgusting—a mere outline is enough. Lady Caro- 
line was nineteen, but you might fancy her older by a year 
or two. Her charms were perfectly matured, and her beauty com- 
manding. To a figure of the finest proportions, a face of singular 
loveliness was united—she was a splendid creature altogether—and yet 
if in Lady Caroline there were much to idolise, there was probably as 
much to . 

“When the first gaze of unqualified admiration had ended, and the 
eye was permitted to examine calmly that matchless specimen of nature's 
handiwork, a heart cold enough to find a fault would not be disap- 
pointed. The haughty character of the face—a manner which bespoke 
impatience of contradiction—air, walk, and carriage—all demanded admi- 
ration. Her beauty’s spell was not that which steals imperceptibly upon 
the heart by soft approaches. Homage was required as a right—but at 
so proud a shrine timid love would fear to make his offering. 

“‘ When the countess took my hand, and was about to present it to her 
daughter, an approving smile brightened the fair one’s eye, and the 
haughty features of Lady Caroline evinced a secret satisfaction. To 
me, the personal mistake was painfully humiliating ; and while vanity 
was gratified, pride was wounded to the quick. 

“¢ Pardon me, Lady » I mut ; ‘allow me to introduce my 
noble friend,’ and I turned to Lord Edward. 

“‘ Never did an unexpected announcement occasion more evident annoy- 
ance to all concerned. To me it was an exposé of dependency—and 
the countess was mortified in having mistaken a shadow for the substance. 
My nervous companion had marked the flush of approbation with which 
Lady Caroline had viewed her husband in expectancy; but all these united 
fell immeasurably short of the agonised disappointment, which the chang- 
ing features of the bride elect betrayed. 

“In a moment the blush of pleasure faded from her cheeks—her rosy 
lips were bloodless—the brows contracted—and eyes, whose language 
had invited love, exchanged it for an expression of scornful-indifference. 
Poor Lord Edward timid y advanced—the lady’s hand was formally de- 
livered to him by her mother—he trembled as he took it, and when he 
strove to speak, the muttered words were unintelligible. With a con- 
temptous glance the proud beauty surveyed the person her mother had 
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presented, and then turning her eyes inti away, the curling lip. 


told that the impression had been unfav 
but agreeable. The earl, a proud, unamiable man, was not,a person 


calculated to remove the constitutional timidity with which, his future . 
son-in-law was afflicted. The manners of his lady were cold and cere-, 


monious, and the bride elect seemed to endure, but not return, the. 
attentions of a suitor whom she evidently despised. Of the party, I was 


the most at ease; and when we separated after supper, I overheard the 


earl mention me in flattering terms to Lord Edward, while vanity tol¢ 
me that Lady Caroline’s ‘ good night’ was strikingly different from the 
cold formality with which she parted from her lord elect—him whom in 
a brief month she was to promise at the altar to love, honour, and 
obey. i 
oA fortnight passed, and I found myself in a position exquisitely 
painful. At the desire of Lord Edward, I had wooed a bride by proxy; 
and the earl, perfectly acquainted with the proud and uncompromising 
temper of his daughter, tacitly entrusted to me the delicate task of re- 
moving objections to a union, which at times threatened to overturn pre- 
liminary arrangements, and interpose obstacles fatal to the contemplated 
marriage. A close intimacy between Lady Caroline and myself resulted. 
When my frignd accompanied the earl in his rides, I was the escort of 
the intended bride. At first she listened with disgust—again with im- 
patience—and finally, she imperatively desired me not even to allude to 
an alliance which every hour became more dreaded and detested. 

““ What strange beings men are! From his extreme sensibility it 
might be supposed that Lord Edward would heve recoiled from accept- 
ing a hand, when the heart which should accompany it was peremptorily 
refused; but by a singular infatuation, an alliance he had contemplated 
with indifference became now the engrossing object of hissoul. His feel- 
ings towards Lady Caroline were inexplicable—he loved and feared her. 

“I had passed an hour in his chamber, and candidly informed him 
that the progress of his suit was worse than slow. I left him for the 
night, and on retiring to my own apartment, found a billet attached to 
my pillow. I broke the seal—it was ‘brief as woman’s love,’ and ran 

us : 

« * At one o'clock meet me in the library.’ 

“Meet whom? That peremptory mandate I knew could only come 
from one. 

** The clock struck twelve while I read this mysterious summons. I 
sat down and thought of my singular position. I, the agent of another, 
and wooing one I loved to desperation—one so immeasurably removed 
beyond the possibility of ever being mine, that the very thought was 
madness. And yet her conduct to me was inexplicable. Haughty and 
impatient, she courted interviews again and again; and after insulting 
rejections of Lord Edward’s suit, gave me fresh opportunities of renew- 
ing my importunities in his favour. I was at no loss to detect the secret 
motives which influenced the haughty fair one ; and though she fancied 
it was unperceived, I had marked already the struggle behnnee amR and 
love. The state of her affections was past concealment, when I 


had sought for Lord Edward, I had unconsciously won a heart already 
destined for another. 
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“ The evening of that inauspicious day was, to all parties, any. thing . 
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“ ‘Phe clock chimed—the hour of ing struck—and I stole quietly 
along the thickly-carpeted corridor payee 2 inted. 

‘interview. Punctual as I-was, she was already there; and: I softly 
yunclosed the door, I found Lady Caroline seated at the centre table, a 
‘solitary taper before her, and her head reclined upon her hand, ‘ in sor- 
"Tow, notin anger.’ 

‘© You-are true to the appointed time,’ observed the lady, assuming 
‘an indifferent manner which ill-assorted with pale cheeks and heavy 
onc ‘ My maid succeeded in conveying safely the billet I entrusted to 

“¢ She did, Lady Caroline.’ , 

“**T-would have requested this meeting verbally, .but after an inter- 
wiew with my father, 1 found that you had retired to Lord Edward’s 
chamber. I have written to him. In the morning he will receive my 
«May I hope that the communication is more-favourable than the 
sentiments you expressed this morning, when:I ventured:to urge a kinder 
‘eonsiderationof my poor friend’s.suit ?’ 

“ «Tt is'merely a repetition of what I have told the earl this evening.’ 

*¢* And what may that be ?’ and-I assumed an indifference alien to the 
rheart, as in? breathless uncertainty ‘I waited for 'the first words she 
‘uttered—words which would encourage the wildest hopes, or annihilate 
“presumptuous love. 

*‘For a ‘moment she raised her eyes,:and:they met mine. The blood 
rushed suddenly to her pale cheeks—her forehead flushed—and.in a tone 
-of ‘voiee in which scorn and tenderness were ‘blended, she passionately 
exclaimed, ‘ Cold-hearted man! Must woman tell the secret of her 

“‘ The spell was-spoken. Next'moment I was ‘kneeling at her (feet, 
while her head ‘drooped upon my shoulder, and.a flood of tears followed 


the-avowal of her love. A scene of madness followed. We plighted - 


‘faith, and swore that death only should divide us. Every prudential 
cons:deration had vanished—the gulph that rank and fortune had_ inter- 
‘posed between us was overlooked—J, a nameless man—a miserable de- 
ec aspire toa’ hand for which the heir to the haughtiest house in 

ritain had sued in vain. In a dream of felicity that seemed superhu- 
man, an hour passed away. The:clock struck two—’twas time to sepa- 
‘rate—so we both said—but ‘parting’s such sweet sorrow,’ that the chimes 
had sounded twice before I tore myself from my charming companion, 
‘and with noiseless footsteps stole through the corridor, and regained my 
donely apartment. 

‘To sleep was impossible, and I asked myself, was what had passed a 
gee ora dream. 

<é 


he rapture of the moment, 
When first her love the loved one tells, 


‘had engrossed:Lady Caroline and me so. entirely, that sublunary matters 
were not regarded, and all ‘I learned of her evening interview with the 
‘earl was, that the scene had been on both sides stormy and disagreeable. 
‘We had arranged a meeting for the morrow—an affair in no way difficult to 
) from the intimacy which existed. My haughty mistress did not ap- 
pear at the breakfast-table—I guessed the cause—and the gloomy expres- 
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sion of her father’s countenance confirmed my suspicions. A letter:was 
placed in Lord'Edward's hand—as he read it seme pmeonamaes eee: | 
apparent—he rose and left the room, and the ‘earl instantly . 
‘In an hour'I received: a summons to the library, and there found-my 
young friend and his intended father-in-law in earnest conversation. . 

“The scene of the preceding night vividly returned as I gazed over the 
‘apartment. At the table-where the earl and his guest were seated, I 
‘had knelt: at the feet of his proud daughter,:and heard /her:avow  un- 
en, Ta ‘for one who could not even boast that he possessed a name. 

ere, our vows of eternal attachment were: interchanged, and her-lips 
-were pressed by mine to-seal the contract: | 

“¢ Sit down, Mr. Milford,’ said the earl, as he’ pointed: to.a chair. 
“We have sent for you as-a trusty friend’ to communicate:an:u 
‘embarrassment which has arisen gh the silly caprice of a wa 
girl, and beg your assistance ‘and advice in smoothing ‘the: di 
 @way.” 


*T bowed, and Lord Edward briefly observed that, from the tone :of ; 


‘Lady Caroline’s letter, he feared any attempt to remove the lady’s ‘ob- 
jections to the alliance would be hopeless. I had noticed the stern di 
sure of the earl’s face at breakfast, for which ‘my secret interview with 
his daughter had prepared me ; but now there was.an expression in‘the 
features amounting to ferocity, as he bit his pallid’ lip, and muttered: with 
a deep imprecation, that “never had the object on which he had fixedhis 
heart been thwarted, nor-while he had life ever should it be.” .I read:his 
character and trembled—the earl was a determined and vindictive man, 
who would throw every softer feeling to the winds, and bend or break the 
spirit that dared to oppose itself to-his. A long and unsatisfaetory con- 
versation followed—it ended as I anticipated—the earl would: not ‘trust 
himself a second time with the refractory beauty—Lord Edward's timid- 
ity and pride forbade him seek ‘an interview—I was sup to be the 
ig who might probably obtain a patient hearing—and, accredited: by 
er father and rejected suitor, I requested and obtained permission to 
visit the boudoir of the wayward beauty. 

“When I entered the apartment her maid retired, and we were left 
téte-a-téte, Claudine undertaking to keep watch and ward, and secure~us 
from interruption. I will not attempt a description of an interview 
where ‘madness ruled the ‘hour,’ and every prudential consideration 
was rejected. An elopement was decided on—and had I a sufficiency 
of common sense to have looked to consequences, the tameless spirit :of 
‘Lady Caroline would have swept from before her will every obstacle that 
would have opposed it. | 

“If personal vanity, on ‘my’ part, ~was amply gratified, every better 
principle should: have revolted from the wild prospect that oi before me. 
To the earl my conduct was at least, inhospitable—to Lord Edward, false 
and ungrateful—to her, the cause of all, still more inexcusable. She 


knew not the circumstances of my disgraceful birth—she never dreamed — 


that the humblest serf that toiled in her father’s domains was my supe- 
rior. I could perceive, that to veil her pride, and stoop even to: be:the 
wife of a private gentleman, had caused a deadly: struggle; but-were she 
told that I had been casually picked up, and was indebted forname:to 
the menial who found me—what would her feelings be at an alliance with 
a foundling ? I was owner of a few hundred pounds ; whence came:they ? 
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the pocket of him I was deceiving, and the hand that supported 
me—and the house which took in the outcast was destined’from that base 
ingrate to receive the deadliest blow which could be inflicted upon it. 
“Lady Caroline was, in her own right, nobly dowered ; another year 
would bring an ample independence, and the liberality of the family I 
‘was about to injure supplied the means by which interval could 
be . It was desirable to gain a few days time, and ee 
to necessity. She was but a sorry actress, and her forced ‘en- 
durance of Lord Edward’s timid assiduities would have been ‘evident 


$32 
from 


even to astranger. Upon her father this compromising conduct was not’ 


lost—his suspicions were awakened—he tried Claudine—gold succeeded 
—and she betrayed us. | 

“On the succeeding night we were to quit Castle for the conti- 
nent, attended by our faithless confident. Every preparation had been 
made, and Claudine, of course, was busied in packing her lady’s ward- 
robe. I had secured post-horses, with some difficulty, and, as I fancied, our 
intended evasion was unsuspected. During the morning I had no oppor- 
tunity of conversing with Lady Caroline, but we met in the drawing-room 
before dinner, and none but ourselves were present. ‘1 perceived that some- 
thing had flurried the fair fugitive—she was pale—her manner agitated. 

“ Be cautious,” she replied, to a hurried inquiry. “I fear we are 
betrayed. I saw my father's valet part from Claudine in the shrub- 
bery. To thwart him in a trifling matter would be dangerous—in his 
present object—one on whose success his heart is fixed, to cross his path 
were fatal. Observe him—lI know his temper well. If he frown upon 
me, fear nothing; if he smile, then dread the worst. Think not that 
with woman’s timidity I blench at the coming trial, and, because the 

is clouded, would now hold back. No—at the appointed hour, come 
good, come ill, I shall be at the park wicket. Until our meeting, be 
circumspect. The door opens no more. At one, we meet for the last. 
time in the library.’ 

*‘ She ceased ; that last concluding sentence was ominous. Jor the 
last time. Prophetic phrase! It was indeed the last time. 

“ The dinner met | in dull formality, and never did a less hilarious 
group assemble round a festive board. Lord Edward seemed in wretched 
spirits, and Lady Caroline's assumed indifference was forced and unna- 
tural, The earl alone was perfectly at ease, and played the agreeable 
inimitably. I remembered his daughter's warning. Danger lurked in every 
smile, and I felt that the wine-pledge interchanged between the host and 
me, could wishes have affected it, would have been poisonous. I never 
met a more exquisite dissembler. No word or look betrayed the inward 
workings of his malignant spirit—and when we deserted the hall for the 
drawing-room, miore than cnce he addressed his daughter as ‘dear 
Caroline.’ 

* The evening wore away, chime after chime sounded from the belfry, 
and at eleven o'clock we parted for the night. Lord Edward complained 
of headache, and retired directly to his chamber ; and I, after bidding 
the ladies a formal ‘ good night,’ sought my apartment to wait ‘the 
trysted hour,’ and, as I hoped, keep my last secret appointment with my 
future bride. 7 

“ The interval which occurred was one of painful suspense; the 
gloomiest. apprehensions haunted my mind, and at the slightest sound my 
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heart palpitated. A feeling of some impending calamity oppressed _ 


irits,. and in vain I strove to rally my courage, and nerve m 
the daring step which now was unavoidable. I fancied the stroke reat 
the clock-tower as it beat one, vibrated through the long corridor like a 
death-knell... I rose and obeyed the summons—and as I entered ‘the 
library,| Lady Caroline unclosed a private door, and advanced ‘with: 
trembling steps to meet me. 

‘In a female so young, I had never witnessed a prouder or more: 
daring spirit, but rns the woman had become paramount, and she 


was unusual] 
| We sat down Sees an ottoman—lI endeavoured to remove her appre~- 


_ hensions, and had partially succeeded. She fancied that Claudine was» 
faithful, and that her interview with the earl’s valet was merely an affair 
de ceur. Still neither of us felt at ease—and the slightest tolen created 
an alarm, which she evinced and I concealed. 


* * Caroline,’ I whispered, as my arm clasped her waist, and her head 
_ rested on my shoulder, ‘one day more, and we shall be beyond the power: 


of those who would sever the union of hearts which love as ours do.’ 
*«¢ Would that we were,’ she answered. ‘ While within my father’s 


reach, the wretch prostrate beneath the lion’s paw is not in more immi-— 


nent peril. Oh-! did you know him—at the bare thought of rousing him 
to vengeance, /—and I am no coward—J tremble.’ 

“ ¢Courage!’ I exclaimed; ‘ parental tyranny shall be exchanged for 
devoted love. This bosom, sweet one, shall be your resting-place—and 
one day more shall make you mine for ever.’ 

“‘¢ Yours! audacious villain!’ exclaimed a voice of thunder, as every 
door of the apartment flew open, and men with lights and weapons 
rushed in. 


The earl, with a pistol in either hand, advanced—the ottoman divided - 


us— and althoug h Lady Caroline clung’ upon my arm, he raised and 
snapped the flint. The pistol did not explode, and muttering a deep oe 
he flung it on the carpet, and changed it for its fellow. I, by a desperate 

impulse, caught up a book from the table, and as the murderer levelled 
his. second weapon, I flung it at him. At the moment of explosion 
the book smote him heavily on the arm—the ball diverged—a cry— 
a fall—told that it had struck his daughter. I knew no more—a blow 


from behind stretched me on the carpet—I became insensible, and when 





reason returned———Oh, God! I cannot proceed.” 

The outcast became convulsed—his features writhed—his limbs 
trembled. He clutched the flask. Poor wretch !—the only antidote for 
misery like his was that balm of desperation-—brandy. 

After a long pause the wanderer continued his melancholy story : 

‘When recollection gradually returned, I found myself in a carriage 


which appeared to travel rapidly ; but from the obscurity of the night, » 


I could neither ascertain the direction we were driving in, or discover 
whether I was alone or had companions im the vehicle. I felt my posi- 


tion uneasy—my head was uisitely painful—and the movement in- ° 
agen ~ celneanl to raise myself in the 


creased the agony I suffered when I en 
carriage. I groaned. 

«“¢ He is not dead,’ remarked a voice beside me, in whose foreign ac- 
cents I recognised those of the French valet of the earl. 

“¢ Then he has a@ skull not to be broken by a poker; for, by Heaven! 
the blow I struck would have felled an ox,’ returned a second voice, 
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‘« A.confused recollection of the seene in the library returned. I, strove 
to question’ companions; but the words died on my lips.in feeble mut- 
sey »swam—I fainted, and:knew no more. . 

no, consciousness came back; and I awoke as if: from a fevered 
dream, I found myself stretched upon a mattrass: in. a, room, or rather 
cell,.for the window was-grated and the roof arched. A burning thirst 
tormented me—it was now broad daylight, and my, dizzy-eye fell u 
a:water-piteher:. I:strove in vain to reach it—my hand fell powerless 
upon the bed-covering—and, like another Tantalus, with the means _be- 
side me, I could not slake a thirst which seemed insatiable, As.I gazed 
in agonising-despair: on the water, bolts: were withdrawn, the door. un- 
closed, and a _manof strange and savage appearance entered. 

- &* Ho! he exclaimed, ‘ alive—I see!’ 

“<< Water! water!’ I feebly articulated. 

“No scarcity of that here,’ he growled, as-he raised. the pitcher to 
my burning lips.. As I drank deeply again and. again, the fellow eyed 
me with an infernal sneer. 

«<< Well; how marvellously the world wags,’ he muttered. ‘ Claret 
yesterday at my lord's. table—but to-day a humbler, beverage serves 

turn.’ 


your 
“*¢ Where am: I?’ 
“¢Pshaw ! ask no impertinent questions. Let’s see your head.’ 


' & Hero turned me, and I expressed :the ul pain I suffered 
bya seream of agony. ‘ ! 

“¢ Bah!’ said the ruffian, ‘ what ails the man? Uponmy-conscience ! 
the earl has some hard strikers in his household; and one of them made a 
tolerable opening in your skull last night.. Lie quietly.’ 

“With savage indifference, but evidently with some skill, the fellow 
proceeded'to dress:and bandage my wounded: head ;. and while the ope- 


ration proceeded, it'seemed to cause him little anxiety whether he inflicted — 


personal or mental pain the most. 
‘“¢<« Humph!’ he muttered; ‘ I don’t think the skull is fractured after all. 


And so nothing but an earl’s daughter would content ‘ye! Quiet, I say, 
the jobis nigh completed: And you who were employed to seek my lady for 
your lord, must: woo her on your own account! 'There—tis.done—and 
not a su within sixty miles could patch, secundem artem, a damaged 
skull in:shorter time. Pray from whom shall: I-require my fee? You, 
or your kind host, the earl ?” 

“<< For God's sake,—more water.’ 

“*Qh! of that I promised you plenty.. Drink,’ and again he placed 
the pitcher to my lips. | 

“* Where—where am 1? Is this a gaol)?’ 

-“* Acgaol!’ exclaimed the ruffian with a.sneer, ‘would you find the 
comforts of:this:chamber in a prison ?: and. could a gentleman of my 
appearance and address be mistaken for-a gaoler ?” 

“«¢ Tellme not that I'am not: under-restraint,’ I returned passionately. 
‘I am incareerated—in a prison—a— 
- «“He had folded:the dressings up, and prepared to quit. the cell, but 
stopped a moment in the doorway. 

-** And:so you fa ourself in r 

“¢T am cicniie pr fae the = 

.« Well, how e will deceive iiakalion: you are only—’ 

“** Where 2: where?’ 
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“* Only in—a mad-house !’ he said, and slammed the door—the bolts 
were turned, and I was left in misery and solitude. 

“Six weeks passed. My recovery was slow ; indeed, at one time, 
doubtful ; but though the wound was severe, the extensive hemorrhage 
ao fever, and ultimately saved. my- life. The dietary was. also 

vourable. Bread and water, and that in quantity not superabundant, 
effected a perfect cure. 

“When I remonstrated against the restraint imposed upon me, and. 
demanded to: know on what grounds I was placed aw secret, I received,, 
according to my keeper’s mood, a savage answer or a sneer. 

«Why should J“be-here ? I demanded ;, ‘ J am not mad.’ 

“¢ Patience,’ replied my comforter, ‘one year more, and you. shall, 
have-no cause to make that complaint, my friend.’ 

“In ten days I was able to quit: my-pallet:and.sit: beside the- grated 
window. It was but a dreary prospect.on which. it looked—adull, de- 
serted garden, with high walls, grass-grown walks; uncli hedges, . 
and every appearance that indicated former.elegance and later neglect.. 
Closely imprisoned, a brutal wretch my. gaoler, my spirits sank, my mind. 
became morbid, and no doubt I should have sunk into gloomy madness,, 
had I endured the miserable probation.the keeper hinted at. We are the. 
mere creatures of circumstances, and accident preserved reason, and pro-- 
bably continued life. 

“Whatever might have been the general arrangements of the establish- 
ment, it would seem that the desolate garden my window overlooked, was 
forbidden ground to the inmates of the prison-house. During three long 
and dreary evenings while I-gazed from the grating of my cell, no living 
thing appeared to disturb my melancholy musings. The singular story 
of my life was recalled to: memory—its leading incidents passed ‘in sha- 
dowy review,’ and the last, fatal seene rose to the mind’s eye, while wild 
ambition and wilder love were sadly contrasted with present sufferings, , 
embittered by the conviction that death) alone shouldend them. Hours. 
passed—the last visit of the keeper had been made—and still I gazed 
in listless misery from the window. I.sighed—it was answered. Was it, 
fancy? ‘The night was bright and starry, and’I pressed my face against 
the iron bars to gain a more extended view of the deserted garden. 
A minute passed—alas ! it was-a delusion—and the sigh an echo: of. 
my own. No living thing was near. Hush! ’tis a movement under- 
neath—a foot treads softly on the gravel—a human figure issues into 
- the stream of starlight which is flung. across the parterre below. By 

Heaven!—a woman! Ah! shall I ever forget. that.night I. saw thee 
first, poor Mary !” 3 

“Stop!” I exclaimed to the outcast, ‘‘ Allow me to imitate your ex- 
ample, and drown some delicate ‘reminiscences connected with that name, 
in brandy. Goon, my friend—I am.better gene for mischief now ;, 
and faith! it’s generally at hand, when. a lady with. that. appellative. 
figures in.” 

The wanderer gave a melancholy. smile, aud thus proceeded. 
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wn REMINISCENCES OF TALULMA. 


BY ONE OF HIs FRIENDS. 


Tuoven he was not a sovereign among men, he had worn a ¢rown 
worthily—his renown will be more durable than that of many sitters 
a real thrones. What though he was but an actor—the name of 

ma cannot be forgotten. True it is, the era of histrionic art seems to 
have . Tragedy no longer sweeps majestically before our ‘eyes in 
“ gorgeous pall”—the players, “unguided men,” walk up and down the 
world to find their weariness. The fashion of the higher drama has gone 
out of favour with the multitude, and they who in their day were subjects 
of general observation and plaudit, are consigned to the forgetfulness of 
the many. ‘The selfish world, that can no more profit itself by them, 
scarcely thinks of their names, immortal though they be: Kemble, Sid- 
dons, Kean—even Talma! Beardless upstarts now intrude their opinions 
that these great actors were nothing in merit to the stars twinkdin in 
the vitliged up pieces that take the ears of the groundlings in the minor 
houses. It is even so. The Infiniment Petits tread the empire of the 
Cesars. 

This reminiscence of the Richard IIT. of France comes out of the past 
a giant shadow. Talma was the name with which the sun of tragedy set. 
in France, as with the Kembles, brother and sister, it had done in Eng- 
land ; Kean’s career was but the brightening up of a moment to render 
the twilight more obscure. I remember the hero of ‘the French stage 
with pleasing regret. There was about him as a man so much of easy 
politeness—he was so full of the inclination to do good—he possessed a 
taste so refined—he was so marked by moderation and considerateness 
towards those who differed from him in opinion, that the actor and the 
man ran a race of coequal merit. His faults, and he had many, were 
forgotten in the reflection that he left no heir to his excellencies, profes- 
sionally or individually. He was charged with inconstancy in his friend- 
ship. We must speak of men as we find them; I never discovered a 
shadow of ground for the accusation. Perhaps my knowledge of Talma 
was too brief for any experience of a failing of which, as far as I can 
judge, he was wrongly accused, and yet Ducis, an unquestionable autho- 
rity, is said to have been among his accusers. I left him as I found 
him, a better man at the close than at the commencement of our inti- 
macy, for all I experienced of him. 

Of the great actors I have known, now departed, none were comparable 
to Talma off the stage. In the social cirele he exhibited the manners 
and the tone of the highest society, in a mode by no means in unison with 
the vulgar conception of these qualities. He had continually moved 
among the ranks of talent and station, the first in eminence that 
the age could boast. Yet Talma exhibited none of the arrogance of 
bearing that would in consequence have inflated acommon mind. On the 
contrary, he was remarkable for an affable and elegant simplicity of con- 
duct towards all who came in contact with him. : 

Wherefore this prologue? Opening a portfolio I had not for a long 
while examined, containing memoranda relating to individuals I had 
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known at home or abroad, I met with some scraps relating to the great 
tragedian. Some of my notes appeared remote enough to excite the 
attention of the author of “ Coningsby.” It was in 1816—7 that I first 
knew any thing of Talma—lI had heard of him—for who had not? I 
never was one who credited the merit of a book or an actor because 
either may be lauded by the great, knowing how much fashion dictates 
in such cases, and that there is no royal road to just criticism any more 
than to mathematics. I did not form my opinion of Talma’s tragic 
abilities because the ferocious Archduke Constantine paid him the highest 
compliment after his performance of Nero in “ Britannicus,” that was 
ever ps by royalty to an actor. 

“I thank you, M. Talma, for the pleasure you have afforded me, by 
enabling me to enjoy the company of three emperors together,”— Napoleon 
and Alexander being present at the time—a compliment that would have 
added three cubits to the stature of ordinary actors. I judged of the 
su peeney. AF Talma from the united suffrages of the most competent 

judges ; from the length of time he had sustained his reputation, and 
from thie knowledge that, as he had advanced in his career—this was the 
case up to his decease—his excellence as a performer continued to aug- 
ment. I distrusted altogether my own impression of his abilities from 
what I witnessed of his performances. 

We met in private society, where Talma was called upon to arbitrate in 
a dispute between two friends—a dispute wholly unconnected with pro- 
fessional matters. He said he was happy to render a service to a native 
of England. 

“Tam half English,” he observed, “ and what am I not indebted to 
Shakspeare.” He spoke the language so well he might easily have been 
taken for a native, having spent his youth in London. 

*‘ England is indebted to you, M. Talma, for making her great dramatic 
poet familiar to the people of France—though you must admit not ex- 
actly in his native dress.” 

“ That may come at some future day—hardly in ours. Long estab- 
lished feelings in the mass of the French pangs cannot be altered 
quickly —Shakspeare must be content to wear our habit de cérémonie for 
a little time. I adopt the spirit of the author in my performance as 
much as I can, where the French version will hardly bear me out. I 
studied his works in England in my youth—he was the poet of nature 
—he wrote out of buckram—lI have tried to act after nature as he 
wrote.” 

No foreigner could have comprehended Shakspeare as Talma did, who 
had not the advantage of living long in the country of the poet. He 
was a perfect master of those nice points in the great bard which a native 
of England must study closely to onsete: As far as any one can be 
deemed in possession of the scope and depth of the creations of that 
mighty dramatic writer, there can be no doubt Talma was the man. He 
was capable of close application. His countenance, touched with a 
melancholy expression, sometimes to deep sadness, was > pemey 
thought fulone. I was told that the fondness for his professional pursuits, 
and the mastership it had over him in all times and circumstances, was 
alone capable of rousing him from some of his fits of mental depres- 
sion. , 
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He did not like to be an umpire in the dispute already mentioned, and 
strove to evade the task. 

« You are both in the wrong,” he said; “if I decide I shall make one 
hee enemy. I desire to have no enemies. Make concessions on 


“ We have endeayoured to arrange this affair in vain between ourselves, 
M. Talma.. You are particularly adapted for an umpire, blending in 
character both Frenchman and Englishman. There is no-one in 

aris so capable of judging in the matter as you are.” 

“T am very sorry for it, gentlemen, or that you think so—TI am not at 
all disposed to admit my superior ability.” 

“ But if we are catisli e 

“It does not matter whether your umpire be English or French— 
justice is. neither of one country nor the other. Delay the final arrange- 
ment a little. Reconsider the point in dispute.” 

“ Tt will be vain, M. Talma.” 

“They who in a dispute think themselves equally in the right, are 
persecuted like religious fanatics, who burn each other to prove the 
truth of opposite doctrines. Reason a little, gentlemen. If each of you 
will forget his own part in the matter, and judge as for another, the dis- 
pute will not last a minute longer.” 

“ We cannot approximate—we differ too widely.” 

*‘ No matter how wide the gap—it is only because you will not reason 
impartially that it is not closed.” 

“ But, M. Talma—” 

“ Suffer me—TI am always ready to afford my aid to the persecuted, but 

ou persecute each other when you suffer passion, not reason, to rule. 
has reconsider the whole matter, each for the other, not for himself. 
You will then arrange without doing injustice to each other’s friend- 
ship. Concede mutually.” 

* Tt is impossible.” 

“‘ Nothing that depends upon the zl is impossible—delay, reconsider. . 
T cannot afford to be out of favour with either of you.” 

“ That will not be, M. Talma, decide how you may.” 

“TI know something of the heart, therefore I do not know ¢hat. 
Make a small concession each of you. In a dispute about money, men 
of sense cannot be at variance. No sacrifice 1s PY gf sam but of fp 
vulgarest feeling ; it is a mere shopkeeping subject of dispute. Gold is 
Ps odinpered to friendship, ac tina: hy people. I will see you 
on the subject to-morrow, when you have tried an arrangement once more 
between yourselves. Adieu!” : 

On the following day we met according to appointment. After the 
customary compliments on seeing the tragedian, given and returned, he 
asked if we been able to settle our difference, The wg was, that 
having taken his advice, we had reconsidered the affair, and divided the 
sum in dispute. 

*“ That is wise. When you quarrel, let it be about something worthy 
your conflicting humour. A point of honour, an affront, might be differ- 
ent, but a little vile money! I will tell you another dificulty on my 
part—another objection, complicating the difficulties of my position in 
allowing myself to be your umpire. If one of you had been pleased 
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with my decision, the other would have felt offence—you may say no, 
but I should feel it was so. I cannot answer either how I t have 
decided. One of you seemed ready to follow my advice from com- 
mencement ; perhaps I might have flung his merit into the adverse scale 
—it might not have been just to do so. Iam a tragedian, not a judge; 
I might have mentally leaned to the side I ought not—to his who 
was so ready to follow my advice. I might have been influenced that 


way, thinking,— 
ce ceeur qui veut bien m’obeir, 


N’est pas entre les mains qui puissent trahir. 


“We should have thought nothing of the kind, M. Talma.” 

“Then you do not know howitesill a matter will bias the human mind 
in all positions—it is incredible with the best of us—you see what a ha- 
zard you ran,” 

“« We are only the more certain from the statement you make, and 
from the knowledge you have of the human mind, that you would have 
been, on the very ground of your alleged disqualification, the safest um- 
pire between us. . , | 

He smiled, and replied by the exclamation, “Bah! you turn advo- 
cates.” 

We spent the evening that day at the house of Madame D——, in 
the ci-devant Rue Bonaparte. There was small opportunity for enjoy- 
ing the great tragedian’s company, he being literally besi by the at- 
tentions of the ladies, with whom he was a marked favourite. All kinds 
of subjects were started, some of them frivolous enough. To women 
of refinement, his conversation and manners were peculiarly welcome. 
He exhibited a polite attention to their minutest wishes, his manners 
being such as they always prefer, easy, elegant, and grave, while full of 

- deference. He evidently took a pleasure in pleasing them, and was 
therefore certain to succeed in ucing favourable impressions. No 
commendations from better judges of his art afforded him the satis- 
faction he derived from the plaudits of the beaw sexe. There is no 
doubt but his steadiness of popularity, so long and evenly maintained, 
was owing to the universality of female suffrage in his behalf. There 
was in his acting a number of those nice and delicate traits—those 
touches of a master’s hand, which are particularly apparent to’ female 
sensibility. These operated in his favour in the salon, having become 
himself co-essential with the sentiment he had delivered in his histrionic 
personifications. I never saw him in comedy, though, as was the case 
with Garrick, it was perfectly at his command. His tragedy was the 
most effective I ever beheld. He reminded me more of Cooke in “ Richard 
III.” than any other actor I ever saw. In both there was a good deal of 
ferocious cunning—tiger-like wary savageness. The energy of Kean 
was of a different character, less conn with the idea of overwhelming 
physical force. Kemble, notwithstanding his massy frame, never exhi- 
bited the precise kind of effect to which I allude. 

“TI have been trained amid tragedy from my youth upwards,” he once 
observed. “I have lived through the excesses of a sanguinary revolu- 
tion. I have seen the joys and horrors, the defeats and triumphs, of men 
of all parties. There are no poetic tragedies deeper in pathos or blood 
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than I have'seen come and pass away—no changes ‘from ‘sorrow to joy 
more rapid—no events more doubtful than I have seen brought to’ a’ ter 
mination. If y lived and walked in the world under my eyes, it 
would’ be singular if I could not personify it. I have witnessed sad histories 
—DPhave * supped full of horrors ;/—was itpossible that I missed: taking 
ai impression from them.” 

When he’spoke of those times, the painful recollection of past things 
eame into his countenance. He generally kept a profound silence for 
some moments after he had consi allusion to the terrible events that, 
making Europe ring from side to side, and tracking their course in blood, 
have become now as if they had never been. | 

‘In the course of my studies, while keeping close to nature, I did not 
trust to my own conception of her conduct under the circumstances. [ 
sought collateral aid. Without hard study, the proper conception of the 
part is not to be attained—we make false pictures. I asked myself how 
an individual, under each particular contingency, would demean himself 
in conduct, gesture, and movement. I proved and matured my own 
conceptions ; I proceeded to try their merit by some liying standard, 
that enabled me to judge with tolerable correctness of the proper — 
due to it. Ipaid very little attention to the mode in which preceding 
actors had carried out the part on our stage in succession, one copying 
from the other. I searched for some example as approximative as pos- 
sible to the naked fact, by which to test my own jalgtaliet Every va- 
riety of passion, with the action naturally attaching to its development, 
is continually exhibiting. I had only to hunt for an opportunity of its 
display. In a crowded city like Paris, enough was quickly found to 
strengthen or alter my preconceived ideas—enough to afford me the 
means of correcting error, although not precisely developed in the mode 
I might finally adopt. He who would become a tragedian, must prepare 
himself by every extrinsic aid, as well as by solitary study. They who 
imagine they can succeed by the force of a natural inspiration, are 
egregious dupes ; they can only surprise an audience for a moment by 
some novelty that will quickly lose its effect. That which approaches 
near to nature is alone capable of affording reiterated pleasure.” 

“You must have had moments of intense anxiety when you introduced 
your innovations into scenic representation; it was a bold effort to 
run counter to the existing prejudices, and received notions of good 
taste.” 

“I do not disguise that I trembled for the result. My friends ar- 
ranged themselves against my temerity, which they prophesied would be 
my ruin. I was aware that if I failed I was for ever crushed. On the 
other side, I felt that a reliance upon the truth of nature, in a scene 
which convinced the spectators that what I introduced was in the course 
of an inevitable event, might be safely ventured. I-reasoned, that an 
audience ought not to be displeased with pure simplicity of delineation.* 





* He referred here to his bold innovation in the play of “ Othello,” where he 
put Desdemona to death, as on the English stage, in sight of the audience. Ducis, 
who had translated and adapted “ Othello” from Shakspeare, feared to shock the 
audience by following the great dramatist. Desdemona was put to death behind 
be oar until Talma made the daring innovation on French notions of stage 

riety. iv 
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I, dared, and succeeded. The judgment of an enlightened audience 
prevailed over prejudices sanctioned by long usage.” t bie 10 
| “It. was a bold achievement—you eribbed away the prejudices. too 
long nurtured by your countrymen against our great dramatic poet.” 
. “It was only proceeding in the rear of nature—that course is every- 
where acceptable. Our versions of Shakspeare have still enough of jour 
disguise upon them—he still outrages our national taste in his, native 
dress. The time will come when he will be extensively comprehended 
here in his.own garb—he is all truth.” 

“You will have the glory, M. Talma, of introducing this great change. 


Two nations are under great obligations to you. Shakspeare would not: 


have been acted in France but for your efforts.” | 
. “The time must come when truth and nature will prevail everywhere 
—-mankind will not retrograde.” 

Talma had a voice of great compass, completely under his government, 
I see his melancholy countenance before me now, responding to a mind 
naturally serious, and of extreme sensibility—in fact, his bodily organisa- 
tion partook of the same character. The timidity thus engendered, 
kept alive by the opinion of others, repressed at first the impulse of his 
better judgment, and made him delay the changes he afterwards adopted 
in his acting. Thus kept longer than he otherwise would have been to 
what was styled par excellence, the “classic” mode of acting, with all 
its stiffness and compression, his originality, so startling and successful, 
was prevented from being discovered as oe as his inclinations prompted 
its display. He was too much withheld by his fears of the difficulties 
thrown in his way by zealous friends and critics long chained to the same 
oar, who believed there could be no excellence but that which had become 
a fixed law—laws were never to be modified or changed. They talked 
of the rules sanctioned- by time, and affected horror at the introduction 
of any alterations in their unchangeable rules. Since the days of Talma, 
the iconoclasts have made sad havoc with the gods of the past. 

We met often at the house of Madame D——. She was an ardent 
admirer of the great actor. It was said that Louis XVIIL. had paid 
him some compliments, when, after the performance, according to custom, 
Talma bore the lights in attendance upon the monarch as he left the 
theatre. I forget the precise words, but I well remember it was at the 
expense of the famous actor Le Kain, whom Louis le Gros (as some wags 
styled him to ridicule the appellation of Louis le Desiré, given him 
by the returned emigrants) told Talma he recollected seeing. Ma- 
dame D had written and circulated privately, a remarkable paper, in 
which she prophesied thirteen years before the events, of 1830, and the 
expulsion of the Bourbons under the reign of Charles X., if ever he 
came to the throne. She compared him to James II., of England, for 
fanaticism, but admitted that of similiar debaucheries to those of the 
early life of the Count d’Artois, James stood blameless. Referring to 
the known intimacy, or rather friendship, between Napoleon and Talma, 
she said, 

“So, M. Talma, you acted before the king last night after you had 
taken leave of the house.” 

“No, madam, I only rehearsed preparatory to acting under your 
new dynasty.” 
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_ Madame, D—— lived to see the fulfilment of her prophecy; which 
great actor of France never saw. In speaking on political affairs, 
was remarkable for his discretion and liberality of . | By turns 
had sheltered royalist and republican in his house. He knew how 
ee nls te cuts e sources of feeling ; he knew the heart, 
y 


Peres 


and felt the charity due to human failings. 
“You are aware of the value of ap M. Talma,” said Madame 
D—— one day ; “we must res m in all cases.” 


‘I am aware of the value of words, madam, and that appearances too 
often should be read hypocrisies—it is better to appear only what we 
are.” 

“ Then I fear we should not live very happily in society.” 

I should not if I were obliged to support myself upon appearances— 
I should fear a self-betrayai every hour.” 

“ Pooh, M. Talma, you judge too nearly ; we must sacrifice something 
to live agreeably with those around us.” 

“Money, time, good offices, if you please, but not sincerity, Madame 
D—.” 

“ Ladies do not contract the meanings of their words as you do— 
what I intended by appearances, is weli understood by every bods 4 

“Ifthe word conceal nothing, would it not be better to abandon its 
use, and rely upon what we are? ambiguity is mischievous.” 

“If you were making love on the stage, you would adopt a phrase- 
ology very different from that you now advocate.” 

“* My professional phraseology is not my own, Madame D——. In 
making love for myself, I imagine I should succeed best in proportion as 
the object of my love credited my sincerity, rather than the appearance 
of it.” 

He had a great horror of duplicity and inconsistency of character. 
He could not bear to see a priest outrage religion, although the animo- 
sity of the church towards his profession, filled him with something like 
distaste to most who belonged to the cloth; a feeling not unnatural, 
when excommunication was promulgated by the ecclesiastics of France 
upon all actors. He would not accept the offices of the church in his 
dying hour, nor suffer the Archbishop of Paris to come into his presence 
on that occasion. 

I found Talma was too susceptible of the attacks of petty journalists 
upon his performances—much more so than might have been supposed 
from his daring innovations upon matters relating to his art. They were 
often the offspring of mere malignity, and so unjust, that they could not 
have misled the public judgment. It is true, that twenty years ago, the 
opinions of the newspapers upon art or literary works were of much more 
consequence than in the present day. Whether the criticisms then were 
the result of a higher order of talent, as I am inclined to think they were, 
or that the merely commercial object of gain actuates them more ener- 
getically now in their praise or dispraise, certain it is, that the public 
will neither reject a good work nor accept a bad one, upon the credit of 
— journalism. Unconvinced that censure not well founded must 

efeat its own malice, Talma endeavoured to conciliate the petty critics, 
a task about as hopeless as the traveller's who, being annoyed by gress: 
hoppers, got off his horse to kill them all. He was accused too of falling 
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into the habit, from the same cause, of listening with too much com- 
peroneal mae me noe secuted over him 
a stronger influence was possessed by many friends, ~ 

per awe omy sohpeitah a eaioaen t judgment either'as 


to the trath or ood; but, as an actor,‘I the effect he produced 
on my feelings in “Othello” and “ Macbeth,” tragedies in which T was 
a more competent judge than in dramatic pieces purely French, was such 
as I never before experienced, except on seeing Mrs. Siddons in some of 
her best characters. He had abandoned French declamation, and sub- 
stituted the simple and natural tone attaching to the part. Of intonation 
and expression in all their phases he was a perfect master. The terrible 
in his representations was more fixed in the heart of the spectator—the 
himself became more a part of the scene gomg forward on the 
boards than I ever found the case with any other ormer. In some 
Fema where the gloomy and profound, the energetic and terrible, 
or where vengeance, fury, despair, by turns moved in the action, he 
made the frame thrill with painful emotion, and not unfrequently a 
ye of fear. This was more particularly visible in his delineation of 
hello. His fury was terrific, electrical, the real being, not the ideal 
image of the passion, he depicted. The difference of years in his 
characters was portrayed too with surprising verisimilitude. The de- 
crepitude of age, and the vivacity of youth were, in him, equally pictures 
of unexceptionable excellence. 

We were dining together one day with several friends, when Talma 
recited in English some passages from “ Richard III.” His terrible 
sardonic laugh in this character has been frequently commented upon. 
He accented differently from our tragedians the passage, “ A horse, a 
horse, my kingdom Or a horse,” which, on the English stage, was 
generally given with great emphasis on the first syllable of “kingdom.” 
Talma spoke it more in accordance with nature, the emphasis bein 
laid by him strongly upon the word “ horse,” the object desired in his 
extremity by the tyrant, more than upon the reward, although some might 

that the incitement to obtain the object desired, as applied to others, 
should be most audible. The natural course was that adopted by Talma 
—the principal means desired being expressed before the accessory ones. 

On entering the salon of Madame D—— with him one day, a very 

ney girl from the provinces, whose ears his fame had reached, but who 

never seen Talma, was eager to observe him. Although he entered 
the room in good spirits the young lady turned to a companion and 
said, 

“So that is M. Talma! How sad he looks. I suppose his representing 
tragedy so frequently makes him melancholy out 3 the theatre.” Her 
companion, to set her right, told her it was the natural character of his 
physiognomy. 

‘Oh, then his melancholy made him play tragedy—instead of tra- 
gedy having made him look melancholy—I see it now.” 

Talma was much diverted by the inference of the young provin- 
ciale. 

“T should be sorry to advise any one to make the stage a profession,” 
he said to me one day ; “I discourage all who come to me, full of enthu- 
siasm, and self-convinced of success, if they can but make their debit. I 
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tell them are upon the edge of a precipice blindfolded, while 
fancy diy ae sratng with royal robes in the . 

“Ww rh Peery a on actor, if you were to go 

t} h li + on 

_ “1 would,” he replied; ‘looking at myself—I have succeeded. I 
would not when I recollect the effects of the members who have failed— 
the chances of success are infinitely small.” 

, “ Was Napoleon a good judge of acting ?” 

“He leaned rather to the sentiment than to the representation—his 
judgment was sound—sometimes tinctured with a bias to favourite no- 
tions. His successes strengthened my regard for simplicity in all things 
connected with my profession—his habits, expressions, directions, actions, 
were governed by perfect simplicity. The military say the same of all his 
field operations—nothing is great but it is simple.” 

“ Of your own dramatic authors, among the more celebrated, which do 
you prefer?” ‘ 

“« Corneille.” | 

‘You want in French the power of our blank verse, to render more 
complete the illusion of the stage.” 

“In England it would be missed, and the loss could not be compen- 
sated; but the genius of our language is more cramped—less capable 
of free expression than yours ; we are hampered by rules which must be 
obeyed ; our audiences, too, are accustomed to the recurrence of rhyme in 
tragedy, without which the French would hardly be poetical prose in the 
sight of a foreigner or a native.” 

The peculiar manner of this great actor, many of his delicate 
touches in his histrionic painting, those excellences which stamped him 
the founder of a school of actors peculiarly his own, and in which he yet 
stands alone in his glory, I can remember well. Long years have elapsed 
since we first met and parted, and many have passed away since his death. 
No successor has appeared to follow his footsteps, even at a lagging dis- 
tance, Talma has departed with the generation that conferred upon him 
his renown. No evidence of his talents can be submitted to present 
judgment, his name alone being emergent in the waste of time. This 
is the lot of all his profession. From the existing state of the dramatic 
art, both in England and France, it becomes a question whether it will 
be revived in some future time—whether again future Talmas and 
Kembles shall appear to delight and instruct the nations. Under the 
present aspect of things, we must live upon the recollection of what we 

ve seen, and repeat the tale to the generation whose birth was al- 
most consentaneous with the disappearance of this greatest of modern 
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THE DUELLISTS VOW. 
A TALE FOR THE TIMES. 


Upon a certain Wednesday evening in the spring of the year 183—, 
a considerable concourse of persons was assembled upon the Place du 
Capitole, at Toulouse, anxiously awaiting the opening of the theatre 
doors. The opera announced was the favourite one of “ Guillaume Tell,” 
the part of Mathilde by Mademoiselle Pauline Duveyrier, a young ac- 
tress who had but recently made her débit upon the stage, but yet 
by her fine voice and correct musical taste, her beauty and rer 
had already become no inconsiderable favourite with the music-loving 
and critical population of Toulouse. What rendered her success the 
more remarkable was, that her name was one quite unknown in the the- 
atrical world, and that, without any previous training in inferior establish- 
ments, she had stepped upon the boards of one of the best provincial 
theatres in France, and by her unquestionable ability, at once secured 
herself a firm footing. It was understood that she was of respectable 
family, and had not been originally intended for an actress ; but that the 
sudden death of her father in pene Brae circumstances, had compelled her 
to exert for her support those musical talents which she had previously 
cultivated for her amusement. She had now been about three months 
on the Toulouse stage ; and although assailed during that time by the 
various temptations to which her beauty and her position as an actress 
rendered-her peculiarly liable, she had preserved an unblemished reputa- 
tion, and the extreme correctness of her conduct had been scarcely less 
matter of comment and admiration than her magnificent voice and her 
dramatic power. 

The doors of the theatre were at length opened, and the pit and gal- 
leries instantaneously filled by the crowd that rushed in. Before the 
hour that was still to pass, previously to the commencement of the perfor- 
mance, had more than half elapsed, the boxes also began to fill; and 
when the curtain rose, it would have been difficult to find sitting or 
standing room for‘a single person in the whole of the theatre. There 
was nothing unusual in this crowded state of the house ; it was of fre- 
quent occurrence when Mademoiselle Duveyrier played, but upon the 
evening in question a considerable portion of the audience had been at- 
tracted to the theatre by other motives than those of admiration of the 
actress or the opera. 

The prima donna, who for several years had had an engagement 
at the Toulouse theatre, and who still belonged to the company, had 
deemed herself greatly injured and aggrieved by the triumphant success 
of Pauline Duveyrier. The defects of her somewhat deteriorated voice 
and damaged reputation were brought out into strong relief by the fresh 
tones and perfect propriety of conduct of the débutante, whom the ma- 
nager had, moreover, caused to replace her in several of the parts she 
had been long accustomed to sing, and which she thought the most ad- 
vantageous for the exhibition of her powers. During’ tite first flush of 
Pauline’s success, it would have been in vain to have attempted organis- 
ing any thing like a cabal against her; but her rival had waited pa- 
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tiently for an ie SI which she at last thought she had found, of 
iminishing the daily increasing popularity of the new actress. Several 
rich young men, i and dchoahies by profession, who had been co- 
vetous of the notoriety that a liaison with an elegant and admired 
actress would confer upon them, had thought proper to be deeply offended 
the firm, and sometimes contemptuous manner in which Mademoiselle 
Buveyrier had rejected their advances. While their wounded vanity 
was still smarting, several of these disappointed aspirants met at a gay 
—_ at the house of Pauline’s rival, who, by = sarcastic style of 
ying them on their bad success, managed to increase their irritation, 
until it reached the pointat which she had aimed. She then represented 
Pauline as an artful prude, affecting reserve, so long as she found it ad- 
vantageous so to do; but who could easily forget her rigid principles 
when it was necessary to propitiate a manager or secure the favour of a 
critic. By these and other muendoes she contrived to set even the un- 
prejudiced portion of her guests against the unsuspecting Pauline; and 
amidst copious libations of champagne, it was agreed that a grand effort 
should be made to pull down this new goddess of song from the elevation 
on which the favour or caprice of the public had placed her. The con- 
spirators arranged their of operations, and the following Wednes- 
day, when Mademoiselle Da ier was to appear for the first time in the 
part of Mathilde, was fixed upon for the execution of the scheme. 

Accordingly, on the day in question, a formidable band of hard- 
handed, seal ake ruffians, hired at so much a head ‘by the contrivers 
of the plot, assembled at the theatre-door, and entering with the crowd, 
stationed themselves in groups in various parts of the pit and gal- 
leries. They offered no interruption to the earlier part of the opera, 
but when Mathilde made her appearance, and before she had sung three 
bars of her part, she was greeted with a deafening peal of disapproba- 
tion. Hissing, whistling, shouting, yelling, resounded from all parts of 
the house, and the uproar was maintained with a vigour that for some 
time drowned the applause of the impartial portion of the audience. 
The young actress, unaccustomed to such a reception, became pale and 
red by turns, hesitated, trembled, tried to go on, and finally, terrified and 
distressed by the clamour, was sinking to the ground, when a gentleman, 
sitting in one of the stage-boxes, sprang forward, caught her in his arms 
just in time to prevent her falling, and carried her behind the scenes. The 
curtain immediately fell. 

A regular vocal combat now organised itself in the theatre. The ca- 
ballers continued their roar of disapprobation, although its object was 
no longer before them ; but the majority of the audience responded by 
an nalpioien tic applause that finally triumphed. Some of the most riot- 
ous of the malcontents were expelled from the house, the others were 
silenced, and there was a universal cry for the continuation of the opera. 
The manager came forward and said, “That Mademoiselle Duveyrier 
was too unwell to sing any more that night, but that a favourite vaude- 
ville should be substituted for the remainder of the opera.” With this 
the audience were obliged to content themselves. 

The individual who had come so opvortunely to the assistance of the 
young actress, was a Spanish — who had been for some time 

at one of the principal hotels in Toulouse, and who was known 
by the name of the Senor Leon. After passing the winter in Italy, he 
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was returning to his own coun way of the south of France, when 
Secbsteed.de wien day mancanatae oc, and visiting the 


theatre, was exceedingly struck by the voice and beauty of Pauline Du- 
veyrier. He made various inquiries about her, and was informed that 
she was a new actress, very po , and it was said, of unblemished re- 
pare. He countermanded the post-horses he had ordered for the fol- 
owing morning, and had since that day remained at Toulouse, leading 
a.quiet and retired life, and passing his evenings at the theatre whenever 
Mademoiselle Duveyrier played. He had secured one of the 

boxes, and every opera night he made his appearance in it while the 
overture was playing, and remained till the curtain fell upon the last 
scene of the performance. When Pauline was on the stage, his eyes 
never once wandered to any other object, but were constantly fixed upon 
her expressive and beautiful countenance, or following her graceful move- 
ments. The actress, on her part, could not well avoid observing the 
handsome man of foreign and distinguished appearance, who was unre- 
mitting in his attendance upon opera nights, and whose gaze, although 
so earnest, was in no way either offensive or disrespectful. In time a 
sort of silent acquaintance seemed to spring up between the actress and 
her assiducus auditor. Involuntarily, unknown indeed to herself, Paul- 
ine’s first glance upon making her entrée was to the stage-box, where 
she never failed to read a welcome in the dark, expressive eyes of the 
Spaniard, although he invariably abstained from joining in the applause 
lavished on her by the audience. 

It is difficult to say how long Leon might have contented himself with 
thus playing the‘part of a mute admirer, if the incident already related 
had not afforded him the opportunity of making Pauline’s acquaintance. 
When he had carried her to her dressing-room, and consigned her to the 
care of an attendant, he waited behind the scenes till he heard that she 
was recovered, and then left the theatre. The following day he called 
at her house, and sent in a request to be allowed to make his personal 
inquiries concerning her health. . It would have been ungracious, if not 
ungrateful, to have refused to admit him; and although Pauline had, 
from her very first arrival at Toulouse, declined all visits, upon the plea 
of her lonely and unprotected position, she could not avoid making an 
exception in favour of Leon. 

If the mere beauty and grace of the actress had made an impression 
upon the Spaniard, that impression became stronger when he was enabled 
to judge of her mental perfections and accomplishments. Entirely free from 
the frivolity and coquetry not uncommon in women of her profession, 
Pauline was as remarkable for the refinement of her tone and manner, as 
for the elegance of her mind and the interest excited by her conversation. 
In the well-bred and intelligent Spaniard, she found one capable of ap- 
preciating her, and willing to enjoy her society, without wearying — 
professions of attachment, or insulting her by that sort of incense whi 
many men, in his position, would have thought it necessary to offer up 
on the altar of a young and pretty actress. His visit was prolonged far 
beyond the usual period of a morning call, without either himself or 
Pauline being aware of its length, aud when at last he rose to depart, he 
obtained, without difficulty, permission to return upon a future day. 

Leon soon became a constant visiter at the house of Mademoiselle 
Duveyrier, and had many opportunities of observing her correct deport 
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and 
pire | made rhage her to seve from it. ‘ 0 hen he 
was sitting in her drawing-room, listening to her exquisite ormance 
on Annie or to her a tition of 2 difficult melody she was 
to sing the same night at the theatre, did her maid enter the ment 
with a perfumed billet, accompanying a case of jewels, a pair of brilliant 
earrings, a necklace, or some other object which the sender had deemed 
the most likely to tempt the vanity of the actress. Notes and presents. 
were, however, invariably returned unanswered. The only homage of 
this kind that was ever well received by Pauline, was some ifcent 
pie ay of choice flowers, with which n was in the habit of supply- 
ing her. Once, and once only, he ventured to attempt making her a pre- 
sent of another description. He had heard her express admiration of a 

rb brilliant ring worn by an actress. On her return from rehearsal 
the following morning, she found a bouquet in her room, of which the 
most conspicuous flower was a moss-rose, full blown, and in the cup of 
this rose was placed a ring, far surpassing in beauty the one she had ad- 
mired. Half an hour afterwards the flow-r containing the ring was re- 
turned to Leon, enveloped in a sheet of p« per, on which were written the 
words, ‘* I do not like roses.” 

On his next visit he saw his flowers occupying their accustomed place 
in an elegant porcelain vase, and Pauline received him with her usual 
kind Pras, of manner. No allusion was.ever made by either of 
them to the incident of the ring. 

Meantime Leon’s visits to the actress had become matter of much 
conversation. There was at that time a cercle or club at Toulouse, 
amongst the members of which were numerous young men of good family, 
resident in the town, or having their estates and chateauz in the neighbour- 
hood, some of the superior officers of the garrison, and a few foreigners 
of distinction, Leon had been introduced there by Count Vermejo, a 
Spanish nobleman who had left his country for political reasons, and had 
been living for some time at Toulouse. in this club the proceedings of 
Mademoiselle Duveyrier were matter of frequent discussion, and innumer- 
able were the pieces of scandal here invented or retailed by her disappointed 
admirers, with the kind intention of casting a slur upon one whose cor- 
rect life and unpretending manners should have commanded their respect. 
The utter absence of foundation that distinguished all these inventions 
caused them to fall rapidly to the ground, and it was with no slight exulta- 
tion that the ci-devant adorers of the actress caught at the pretext afforded 
them by Leon’s visits to her house, for assailing her reputation with re- 
doubled virulence. The absence of all affectation or mystery in the Spa- 
niard’s acquaintance with Pauline, at first rather disconcerted the scandal- 
mongers. His visits were made openly and at mid-day, he never spoons 
behind the scenes of the theatre, nor seemed in any manner to watch or fol- 
low her, and if he met her in the street his salutation was courteous and 
respectful, without either the familiarity or restraint from which more 
than a mere acquaintanceship might have been inferred. The mere fact 
of the visits therefore was all there was to build upon, and that fact. Leon 
never attempted to deny, at the same time that he steadily repelled all in- 
sinuations against Pauline’s fair fame, and discountenanced by eve 
means in his power inuendoes and jests upon this subject. thoug 
not exceedingly intimate with any of his club-fellows, he was generally 
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liked amongst them, Moreover, he was one of those grave, earnest 
meén’ with whom few persons think it advisable to push a joke beyond its 
oe limits, and when it was seen that any light and unfitting conver- 
on concerning Mademoiselle Duveyrier was unpleasant to him, that 
torie was rarely adopted in his presence. ' 
“lt tiipitened one night that Leon remained at the club later than 
was hig ctistom, in order to finish a game at chess. It was' past midnight 
when the silence of the room, wikeh had long been deserted by all but 
the two players, was suddenly broken by the noisy entrance of a dozen 
young men, who had been dining together at the country-house of one of 
their number, and had just returned to town, all heated with wine, and 
some of them more than half intoxicated. The party consisted of five or 
six hobereaux or country gentlemen of the vicinity, three or four staff 
officers, and a young banker who had recently managed to get admitted 
mto the club, an admission which he owed more to his wealth, and to the 
readiness with which he had obliged certain needy young men of family, 
than to any agreeable or gentlemanly qualities of his own. He was 
vulgar, purse-proud, and conceited, and when, as on this occasion, under 
the influence of wine, he became intolerably assuming and even quarrel- 
some. He was, or rather had been, a great admirer of Mademoiselle 
Duveyrier, to whom, within a few days after her first appearance, he had 
sent a letter, little remarkable for its good taste or delicacy of expression, 
containing offers which, however advantageous in a pecuniary point of 
view, the young actress had repulsed with strong marks of indignation. 
The letter had been returned in a blank cover, by the hands of the 
lacquey who brought it,‘and in whose hearing Mademoiselle Duveyrier 
gave strict orders to her servants to refuse any other letters or communi- 
eations from the same quarter. From that day Lavrille the banker be- 
came the inveterate enemy of the actress. He had been one of the chief 
organisers of the attempt to crush her theatrical prospects, and since the 
failure of that plot, had lost no opportunity of venting his malice by 
attacks upon her character, both private and professional. 

The new comers had ridden and driven into town together, and their 
conversation on the road had been of the theatre, a frequent theme of 
discussion in French provincial cities. The subject appeared to be not 
yet exhausted, and while some three or four went to watch the chess 
players, the others threw themselves upon the sofas and armchairs, and 
continued their loud and laughing commentaries upon actors and actresses, 
the latter of whom especially seemed to meet with small mercy at their 
hands. If their ruthless detractors might be believed, the imperfections 
and failings of those ladies were glaring and manifold. One had false 
teeth, another false hair, a singer was losing her voice through a too 
great addiction to the brandy bottle, and a, dancer was indebted to cork 
and cotton for the symmetrical proportions with which she delighted the’ 
eyes of the public. It was a festival of scandal, to which each contributed 
his quota amidst the uproarious applause and laughter of his companions, 
until at-last the banker brought the name of Pauline Duveyrier on the 
tapis. There was a pause, and several glances were thrown in the direc- 
tion of Leon, who was apparently absorbed in his game of chess. 

“‘ Allons, Lavrille,” said De Kineavilles a captain on the staff, who 
liked Leon, and had shown a disposition to cultivate his acquaintance, 
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*¢that. ver forbidden know. No attacks - om Paul- 
ine, OE carcects of Trebek, fa comedienne sans goes 

»“ Pshaw! sans reproche,” replied Lavrille, “ easier said than 
proved. There‘are some bas ‘nhs enna eh tobe i bptaien 
he turned his insolent, half-drunken stare Leon, who re- 
mained perfectly undisturbed, his e yes fixed upon the chessboard. 

“A eredulous gen sre agate continued the banker. “Truly 
you foith 'o.gveet ft place reliance on the virtue of 2 
singer, and that singer one hala in ir a her prudery, does not debar 
herself from all society. is peragon af propre? 

shake your trust in this 
he old gentleman who h sliaiinie 3h sakes with Leon, rose from 
his chair and left the room. He “had given ae adversary checkmate. Leon 
took up a , and seated himself upon an ottoman at some dis- 
* You all know Eugene Dalman,” said Lavrille to his listeners, who 
nodded assent. “ He started this morning for Paris, and I was with him 
for an hour previous to his departure. He told me that the night before 
last he was returning from a late party at nearly two hours past mid- 
night, and on passing before the house of this phoenix of yours, De Ron- 
cevalles, the door was cautiously opened, a man closely muffled in a cloak 
came out, cast a hasty look around him to see if he were observed, and 
then walked away at a rapid . Rather late hours, — for Lu- 
cretia to be receiving visits, e ch 
. * Absurd!” replied De Roncevalles. “The house‘is inhabited by a 
dozen persons besides Mademoiselle Duveyrier. How can you tell which 
of them the man had been visiting ?” 

“ Certainly,” returned the banker, “it would be impossible to say, if 
Dalman ‘not recognised the mysterious cavalier. Having done so, 
there could no longer be any doubt.” 

“ And who. was it ?” shouted half-a-dozen of the thoughtless oune 
men, starting from their seats, and surrounding the banker. ‘Pell us 
who it was, Lavrille?’’ 

Lavrille hesitated, and glanced at Leon, who had laid down his news- 
paper, and was listening to what was gomg on. 

“Who was it, Lavrille—who was it?” insisted the oung men, amused 
at the banker’s embarrassment, and yet impatient at his delay in satisfy- 
ing their curiosity. “Pshaw! It’s a story of his own invention! He is 


pe a by the «is: which has stimulated both his imagination 
his mali 


“Ha! an jaeveiitlion of mine,” vociferated Lavrille, irritated by the 
banter of his companions, and forgetting all reserve and prudence. ‘‘ You 
take me for a dealer in ficticns, but I will prove to you that I am none 
such. The Seiior Leon is the person who was seen coming out of La 
Duveyrier's house at two in the morning. I leave you to guess whom 
he had been to visit.’ 

ponbelioiin upon Leon, who rose from his chair, and ap- 


ee} ve asl tirely misinformed in this matter, sir,” said the Spaniard, 
gravely uea “I am aequainted with Mademoiselle Duvey- 
rier, and in the habit of occasionally visiting her, but it has never oc- 
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curred to me to enter or leave her house after dark. My visits are inva- 
yee 8 ge in the daytime.” : bray 
“Do you mean to say that my friend Dalman is capable of a false- 


hood?” said the half-intoxicated Lavrille, « He told me himself 


that he had seen and recognised you. I know his word and eyesight to’ 


be good, and would trust to them before the assurance of any stiff-necked 
don breathing, ay, if he were first cousin to the king of his beggarly 
country.” ; 

This attack, icuous alike for its violence and bad taste, was met 
with coolness by Leon. dl 

“You should consider the probabilities a little, Monsieur Lavrille,” said 
he, “ Your friend may easily have mistaken, in the darkness, — 
of a man who, he himself says, was closely wrapped in a cloak. the 

other hand, I pledge my word, that I was never in Mademoiselle Duvey~ 
rier’s house after dark.” 

As usually happens in such cases, the coolness of the Spaniard in- 
creased tenfold the heat and irritation of his adversary, who, losing all 
command of himself, literally stuttered and foamed with passion. 

‘“‘ Vous mentez, Monsieur I’ Espagnol,” shouted he, in a voice rendered 
shrill by fury. “ You lie, you lie. It was yourselfand no other. Pauline 
Duveyrier est votre—” 


He was interrupted in his ungentlemanly ravings by the persons wi 


sent, who crowded round him, and insisted on his moderating his 
guage, and ceasing the uproar he was making. 

Meanwhile, the object of all this violence remained perfectly cool and 
collected. Lavrille became a little calmer, threw himself sullenly into 
an arm-chair,- and then all eyes were turned on Leon, to see how he 
would treat the gross insult that had been offered to him. The Spa- 
niard’s lips were compressed, and he was a de paler than usual, 
no other sign of emotion was visible upon his grave, composed fea- 


tures. 
“‘ Now that you are cooler, Monsieur Lavrille,” said he, after a short 


pause, “I feel persuaded that you will retract the offensive expressions 
which you doubtless already regret having used.” 

‘“‘T never retract, sir,” ro Lavrille, with the , dogged manner: 
of a man who knows that he is wrong, but has not ient courage and 
good feeling to acknowledge his fault. 

“ Nevertheless, let me hope that you will deviate from your rule in 
this instance,” returned the Spani “Your friend may easily have 
been mistaken concerning the identity of a man whom he only 
fectly saw, and I will hold your admission of that possibility as equivalent 
to a retractation of whatever words you have uttered offensive to Made~ 
moiselle Duveyrier or myself.” 3 

“T retract nothing, and I admit nothing,” returned Lavrille, sulkily. 
“If you are not satisfied, you can take your remedy. You know who I 
am, and where to find me.” , 
4‘ In that case,” said Leon, calmly, “I have only to what I have 
already asserted, that my acquaintance with Mademoiselle Duveyrier has: 
never in any degree overstepped the limits of the strictest propriety, that 
I never left her house at the time mentioned by Monsieur Lavrille, or at 
any other undue hour. I pledge my honour to the truth of these asser- 
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tions, and I trust that the gentlemen here nt, will not think it 
cessary to doubt m Dikdns stlounbeghee’s. ete oll 

Having thus re he bowed gravely, and left the club. 

Leon's departure was the signal for an animated discussion of the scene 
“that: had just passed. All united in blaming Lavrille for his intemperate 
‘conduct, but opinions were more divided as to the manner in which Leon 
was likely to resent it. Frenchmen generally have rather a contemptuous 
idea of Spanish courage, and the majority of the persons who had been 

t at the dispute, inclined to the opinion that nothing more would 
come of it, and that Leon would content himself with the explicit contra- 
diction he had given at parting to the assertion of Lavrille’s friend, and 
would overlook the insult that had been offered to himself. Three or four 
only were of a contrary opinion, and at the head of these was Captain de 
Roncevalles, who vehemently combated the notion that things would re- 
main as they were, or that the affair could terminate in any other way 
than by a duel. 

Upon the following afternoon those who believed in the warlike inten- 
tions of Leon were greatly surprised and disappointed when they learned 
from Lavrille that he had as yet received no message from the Spaniard. 
Nevertheless, the partisans of the latter still maintained that the delay was 
easily accounted for by the arrangements which a man far away from his 
own comin might have to make before risking his life in a personal en- 
counter. - That evening, however, after the theatre, when Leon was seen 
as usual at the club engaged in his customary game of chess, and without 
having taken the steps which all deemed necessary for the vindication of 
his honour, his warmest advocates found their faith in him somewhat stag- 
gered, and on the second day no one any longer doubted that the matter 
would remain where it was, and that the Spaniard had shown an undeniable 
white feather. Leon on his part continued to visit the club neither more 
nor less than he had hitherto done, and either did not observe, or thought 
fit not to notice, the frosty glances and averted faces of those with whom 
he had previously been upon a cordial footing. His own manner, always 
grave and distant, had perhaps acquired an additional shade of reserve, 
but in no other way did he show himself ill at ease or aware of the 
altered light in which he stood in the estimation of his acquaintances. 

Captain de Roncevalles was the person who appeared most annoyed by 
the turn the affair had taken. In proportion as he had pinned his faith 
upon Leon’s courage, was he vexed at his having been found wanting, 
and the friendly sentiments he had hitherto entertained towards the 
Spaniard were converted into a feeling of contempt and disgust af what 
he termed his unparalleled poltroonery. Himself exquisitely sensitive in 
all such matters, he had had numerous duels, and if his encounters of that 
kind had latterly become less frequent, it was because his consummate 
skill in the use of sword, pistol, and sabre, and his known readiness to 
take offenee, had rendered people particularly cautious in their behaviour 
towards him. During the week succeeding the dispute between Leon 
and Lavrille; he was more than once on the brink of a quarrel with some 
of his intimates, who bantered him on his lack of penetration, and on 
the readiness with which he had maintained the chivalry of the unworthy 
countryman of the Cid. | Doubly irritated against Leon, on account of 
his cowardice and of the persifiage to which he had laid himself open by 
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expressing confidence in his courage, De Roncevalles took no further no~ 


ng co 
tice of the Spaniard, scarcely even returning the salutation addressed to 
ehn:tatieb tate oboe shor element | 

It was late on the- seventh evening after the scene at the club, and 
nearly the same ns were assembled there who had been witnesses of 
the insult offered to Leon. The conversation had again turned on the 
cowardly behaviour of the Spaniard, and all were loudly condemning it, 
when the object of their blame entered the room. Hitherto it was by 
and manner alone that Leon had been made aware of the contempt in 
which he was held, but on this occasion De Roncevalles, who was speak- 
ing when he entered, continued his angry animadversions without regard 
to the presence of their object. . 

“T repeat,” cried he, “ what I have already said: more than once in 
the presence of all but one of the persons now ive assembled. ©The man 
who can sit down under an insult when the way to avenge it and vindicate 
‘his honour is plain and open before him, is unworthy to associate with 
gentlemen. I allude to a person who has been admitted into this society, 
who is even now present in the room, but who will do well to withdraw 
both from the one and the other.” 

And then, as if he had been collecting the votes of the assembly, he 
asked each person for his opinion. 

** How say you, De Coucy, do you think as I do? And you, De Visme, 
and you, Victor? 

_ Each person present distinctly and in turn declared his adhesion to De 
Roncevalles’ opinion. There was then a momentary pause, and all gazed 
at Leon, who had been a calm observer of this scene, as if they expected 
that he would at once depart from amongst those to whom his presence 
was evidently obnoxious. Instead of doing so, however, he addressed 
De Roncevalles in a voice of which the tones were firm and clear, although 
somewhat sad. 

‘‘Am I the person, Captain de Roncevalles,” he said, ‘to whom 
allusion has been made in what has just passed ?” . 

The officer bowed slightly, while a contemptuous smile curled his lip. 

** Will you oblige me by stating distinctly whether the insult offered 
me by yourself and these gentlemen has its origin in what occurred a few 
days ago between Monsieur Lavrille and myself, and in my not having 
resented the insolence of that person’s conduct towards me? I can only 
suppose that to be your motive.” 

“You are perfectly correct in your supposition, sir,” replied De Ron- 
cevalles; “but I really cannot conjecture what you are driving at.” 

“That shall soon be explained. I may not have been disposed to take 
notice of Monsieur Lavrille’s conduct, but I am perfectly prepared to re- 
sent that of Captain de Roncevalles. I presume the latter will not ob- 
ject to give me a meeting to-morrow at such an hour, and with such 
weapons as may be agreeable to himself.” 

There was a pause of breathless astonishment in the room. For nearly 
a minute the buzz of a fly might have been heard. . That the man who 
had pusillanimously shrunk from an encounter with the clumsy sot, Lay- 
rille, whom the least expert duellist would have held a cheap bargain, 
should coolly provoke so formidable a sabreur as De Roncevalles, was 


an enigma not easily solved. De Roncevalles himself was for the mo-' 


ment thunderstruck by the Spaniard’s temerity, but immediately zecover- 
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hie, pavante of mind, he replied in a tone of greater courtesy than 
I might refuse your challenge, sir, and perhaps ought to do 
hay 5 y > ($0, u 
theground that you have submitted patiently to a former jnsult. Bat 
you arela foreigner, and one of whom I formerly thought well, and I will 
waive the objection I might fairly raise. Captain de Visme,” continued 
an officer of huzzars who was present, “will you be good enough 
arrange matters with the friend whom Seiior Leon may think proper 


to t.” 

some: a Vermejo as his second, and then left the house. 

In a pleasant and secluded meadow to the right of the road from Tou- 
louse to Albi, five persons were assembled within six hours of the scene 
last narrated, at five o’clock on a brilliant July morning. The sun was 
shining as it is wont to shine from the first to the last day of the glorious 
summer of Languedoc, the hedgerows and coppices were enamelled with 
wild flowers, the lark sang merrily aloft, the cuckoo uttered its sweet but 
monotonous note in the distance, and a streamlet rippling under the 
shadow of some venerable oaks, added its refreshing tinkle to the con- 
course of pleasant sounds. Amid the loveliest of God’s works, two hu- 
man beings were met to deface his image. 

The weapon fixed upon was the small sword, which had been proposed 
by Captain de Visme, and accepted, without hesitation, by the other se- 
cond. The preparations for the duel were soon completed; the doctor 
retired to a drot distance, and looked to his instruments ; the seconds, 
who had already agreed on all the conditions of the combat, placed their 
men, and delivered to them the long slender swords with which they were 
to bring their quarrel to an issue. Leon was, as usual, perfectly cool 
and collected ; De Roncevalles the same, only on his countenance might 
be read a feeling of uncertainty, a doubt what he ought to think of the 
man who, after shrinking from a contest with one opponent, gave such 
indications of calm courage on being placed face to face with a far more 
formidable foe. 

The swords were crossed, and at a given si the fight began, cau- 
tiously at first, each combatant being evidently desirous of ascertaining 


the degree of skill possessed . his antagonist. De Roncevalles was the - 


first to take the offensive by a feint and alunge that the Spaniard parried 
with ease. Several were then made, but Leon showed a Fisposi- 


tion to keep on the defensive, while his opponent, on the other hand, ex- 
cited by the clash and griding of the steel, became each moment more 
fierce and dangerous in his attacks. After some rapid passes, during 
which the swords flashed and played round each other like lines of light, 
blood was seen to flow from Leon’s shoulder. The seconds stepped for- 
ward, but the wounded man waved them off. The hurt was trifling, and 
the combat continued. 

In few countries are so many good swordsmen to be met with as in 
France; and De Roncevalles was remarkable even amongst Frenchmen 
for his skill in fence. On this occasion, however, he had met his match, 
or, as the lookers on thought, more than his match. The seconds were 
of opinion that had Leon chosen to exert the skill which he evidently 
possessed, he might have terminated the contest in its earlier stage, in a 
manner fatal to his adversary. De Roncevalles got vexed, and heated by 
the obstinate resistance he met with, he became less careful, risked more, 
and once or twice laid himself open in a manner by which Leon might 
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easily have profited. But the latter neglected doing so, unti) at last, taking 
advantage of a violent and imprudent assault by his antagonist, he 
brought his forte in contact with De Roneevalles’ faible, and the sword 
of the French officer flew into the air, leaving its owner disarmed, and at the 


a8 


pre Soot gsi . Leon let the point of his weapon fall on the ‘ 
“If Captain d alles,” said the Spaniard, in the same calm 
tones, and with the same exquisitely courteous manner for which he was 
cueit tichadenmenbahle's; 42 in de Rencevalles is satisfied that I 
am not the poltroon for whom he has for some days past taken me, my 
Aeeee this duel has been attained, and I am sincerely glad that 
it has been so at such trifling expense of bloodshed.” 


The Frenchman stood for a moment, struggling between the better 
feelings of his nature, and mortification, not unmixed with anger, at his 
defeat. The former prevailed, and he held out his hand to Leon. 

“ After what has passed,” said he, “it would be as absurd in me to 
doubt your courage as your skill and generosity. I cannot divine your 
reasons for submitting to the impertinence of that shabby dog, Lavrille ; 
but whatever they may have been, I at Jeast have now no right to ques- 
tion them. Under circumstances, Senor Leon, Gerald de Roncevalles 
is your friend.” | 

“ My motives for acting as I have done, are easily explained,” returned. 
Leon, smiling ; “ but with your permission, I will defer disclosing them 
until to-night, when those who wituessed what they consider my pusilla- 
nimity, will be present to listen to its justifieation.” 

The slight wound in Leon’s shoulder was now dressed, and the parties 
left the ground. 

Upon the evening of the day on which this duel took place, De Ron- 
cevalles and the other young men who had been present at Leon’s dis- 
pute with Lavrille, were again assembled at the club. The banker alone 
was absent. He had heard of the occurrences of the morning, and had 
not thought it advisable to put himself in the way of the man whom he 
had offended ; and who, now he had got his hand in, might, he thought, 
_perhaps call him to an account. De Roncevalles, with eager generosity, 
had made it his business to tell every one who could possibly have heard of 
the insinuations cireulated agai mt aR how well the latter had proved 
himself a man of honour and courage. It was with extended wrt and 


smiling countenances, and manifold excuses for slights, that the 
Spaniard was received upon entering the club. After these effusions of 
good feeling had subsided, Leon ad himself to De Roncevalles. 


“T promised you this morning,” said he, “that I would explain my 
motives for overlooking Monsieur Lavrille’s insolence, and, what was far 
more difficult for me to submit to, his unfounded insinuations against a 
lady for whom I entertain the highest respect. In order to doso, I must 
go back to an early period of my life, when I was residing at the Ha~« 
vannah, in which colony my boyhood and youth were pase From the 


age of seventeen, up to my return to Europe, which took place about eight 
years sinee, I belonged to a society of young men who passed a large por- 
tion of their time in fencing-rooms and pistol-galleries, and most of whom, 
consequently, became first-rate swordsmen and admirable shots. After a 
time, weary of snuffing candles with bullets, and marking each other with. 
the chalked buttons of the foils, some of the more restless and hot- 


headed among us began to covet opportunities of displaying our prowess 
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perp ws manner. Skill in the use of arms, however ornamental, 
and, often aseful' an acquirement, has a tendency to make ; oung and 
thoughilees men quarrelome, and under the influence of a West ndian 
gun, the blood becomes heated, and the temper irritable. We were 
twenty in number, all from twenty to twenty-five years of age; all pos- 
sessed of quick eyes, nervous arms, and that suppleness of limb and mus- 
ele which a tropical climate gives. In numerous duels with officers of 
the garrison, with those of various ships of war lying off the island, with 
foreigners and with natives, we came off victorious ; and soon, encouraged 
by our success, and cherishing a sort of absurd pride in the notoriety it 
gave us, we made it almost our business to seek duels, and scarcely a 
week passed without one or other of our number having an affair of that 
nature upon his hands. Los Veinte, as we were called, in allusion to 
our number, soon became the terror of the Havannah, and the Haba- 
nera ladies trembled when they saw their sons, husbands, or brothers re- 
pair to a café, theatre, or other public place, where they were likely to 
come in contact with members of our dreaded society. 

Although we were thus, as it might be said, almost at enmity with 
our fellow-citizens, the most perfect good understanding existed amongst 
ourselves. We were all young men of competent fortunes, without any 
occupation in life save that of amusing ourselves. We were in the habit 
of ‘dining together three or four times a week, either at'a fonda or at 
one or other of our houses, and the utmost harmony and good feeling 
always reigned at these repasts. The dinner-hour was early, and after 
the meal, eard-playing and conversation, the cigar and the sieséa, filled 
up the afternoon in the most agreeable manner. 

“ We were dining one day at the house of a young Valencian named 
Luis Villabella, who had just received some choice French and Spanish 
wines, which he was desirous we should taste. The weather was exceed- 
ingly hot, and the dinner had been laid out upon tables in the patio, or 
inner court of the house, under a thick green awning that effectually 
excluded the rays of the sun. The repast was excellent, the wines de- 
liciously cool, and we all of us drank enough, some of us perhaps too 
much. Cards were then produced, and several of the party sat down to 
play. For some time every thing went on pleasantly and quietly, until, - 
on a sudden, a dispute arose at a table on which a game of ¢resilio was 

layed. The four’players were all exceedingly intimate and attached 
friends, two of them were cousins of the name of Rodriguez. At first 
no one took notice of their discussion, but at lengthit became so violent, 
that we interposed to check it. They fiercely rejected our interference, 
and continued their quarrel with greater vehemence than before. 

“ A dispute between mere acquaintances is often easy to arrange; a 
slight concession on either side may do it; but when bosom friends quar- 
rel it is another matter. They. know each other’s weak points, and 
where to strike, so as to give the greatest pain, and leave the most rank- 
ling smart. It was so in this instance. The quarrel, which had had its 
origin in some slight misunderstandirg about the ecards, became enve- 
nomed ; allusions were exchanged, especially between the two cousins, 
unintelligible to the bystanders, but which seemed to stimulate to the 
utmost the of the to whom they were addressed. — At last, 
in an access of unbounded rer one of the iguez hurled a pack of 
cards at his cousin's head, at the same moment that one of the other dis- 
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putants, incensed almost to madness, contemptuously on the ground, 
and applied to his adversary the most insulting epithet at the Spanish 
Then, as if exhausted by this display of ungovern+ 
able passion, the rs threw themselves, pale ‘and panting: into 
their chairs. The two others approached the master of the house, and 
asked for his swords. ee 
_ “ A feeble attempt was made to patch up the quarrel, but we allosaw 
that it would be in vain. Thin gone too far. The tables*were 
eleared away, and dust was sprinkled over the marble flags of the patio, to 
prevent the combatants from slipping. Villabella had only one pair of 
swords. The buttons were snapped off a pair of foils, the points Ahastily 
filed, and the four gladiators posted themselves opposite each other, rage, 
and deadly determination on their pallid countenances, 
__ “JT have seen many duels, but I shall never forget that one. Such 
fiendish fury and blood-thirstiness! They fought too fiercely for the con- 
test to last long. In the very first passes, all were more or las wounded, 
but they persevered, although the pavement soon became slippery with 
blood. We more than once tried to interfere, but were repelled at the 
sword’s point. In less than a quarter of an hour, two of the combatants 
lay corpses upon the ground, a third was desperately wounded, and the 
fourth, the younger Rodriguez, was lying upon the lifeless body of his 
cousin, tearing his hair, and cursing; himself, in a frantic paroxysm of 
ief and remorse. 

“‘T sailed for Europe soon after that sad event,” continued Leon, after a 
short pause, “‘ but before I did so, our society met once more to register a 
vow, which I for one have strictly kept. With joined hands, and heads unco- 
vered, we swore upon the cross never to provoke a duel, except under these 
circumstances, namely, when we should be insulted on account of a previous 
act of forbearance. Thus my oath prevented me from resenting the offence 
offered me by Monsieur Lavrille, but as soon as a third person insulted me 
for not having noticed it, I was at liberty to call him to account for so 
doing. I know not whether such a system, or any modification of it, 
. may be susceptible of general application, but it is perhaps not altoge- 
ther unworthy the consideration of those who are desirous of doing away 
with the argument of the sword. That duels can ever be entirely abo- 
lished I much doubt, but I am fully convinced that means might be found 
of rendering them of far less frequent occurrence.” 

On a bright and cheerful morning about a fortnight after the duel 
between Leon and De Roncevalles, a long line of equipages was formed 
before the church of St. Catherine, at Toulouse. Presently a brilliant 
bridal party began to issue from the church-door; gay uniforms, nod- 
ding plumes, silks, jewels, and flowers; dashing officers, 2 egy 
aid’ lovely women, the dark-eyed sons and daughters of southern France 
were there. Between De Roncevalles and his sister, a charming Parisian 
belle, came the Spaniard Leon, supporting on his arm the graceful form 
of Pauline Duveyrier. He shook his former antagonist heartily by the 
hand, Mademoiselle de Roncevalles kissed Pauline on both cheeks, and 
then Leon handed the latter into an elegant travelling carriage, on which 
a, coat of arms, surmounted by a coronet, was emblazoned. The horses’ 
heads. were turned Lotta: and amidst bright smiles, and —— 
kerchiefs, and countless good wishes, the Marquis of Leon y Caceres 
his bride set off for Madrid. 
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LITERATURE. 


eb THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS.* 


Bees yt 

'Fertiue as the press has been of late in descriptions of the “ where- 
sbouts” of the East, and of the manners, habits, and dispositions of its 
swarthy denizens, 

- Souls made of fire and children of the sun, 

the stupendous relies of by-gone ages with which it teems, the monu- 
ments of art which it exhibits amidst its rudest deserts, as if in mockery 
of the paltry rivalry of modern civilisation, must ever render its varied 
regions objects of the greatest interest as well as wonder; and though 
visiters to the ids may now vie in point of numbers with those less 
ambitious travellers who some fifty years since defied “hazy weather” with 
* Master Noah” in the perils of a Margate voyage, yet.seldom, if ever, 
does any one, even of the most unobservant among them, return without 
bringing back with him some fresh stone from the cairn of buried cen- 
turies, or some useful information with respect to nations and races, once 
so distant, but now brought, by the magic influence of steam, as it were, 
to our very doors. : 

That Egypt and Syria, especially, continue to become daily objects of 
increased notice and importance must cease to excite surprise when we 
consider the very important part they will in all human probability be 
called upon to play at no distant date, all things conspiring, as they seem 
to do, to render them about to become once again the high road to India, 
and to make a portion of their territories the great thoroughfare through 
which the commerce of the Western World will have to pass, not to 
say the depdt of its wares, and the emporium of its manufactures. 

While the eye of the merchant, of the political economist and the 
statesman will then necessarily be directed towards a point so prominent 
in their several spheres of vision, that of the philologist, the scholar, and 
the antiquary, will be no less attracted to where are yet to be found the 
remnants of languages long lost, but which every succeeding year is con- 
tributmg to restore, the growing elucidations of classic mysteries, the ~ 
solution of many an “historic doubt,” and the tion of fact from 
fiction, of the severe records of Truth from mythological metaphor and 
poetic fancies, 

Among all the volumes that have issued from the press upon this in- 
teresting theme, from those of the high-born lady to the hardy Burck- 
hardt—from the massive prose of Robinson, to the thes thoughtful poe 
of Milnes—from the calm researches of Wilkinson and Lane to the bril- 
liance of the author of ‘ Edthen’—from the seoffing scepticism of Volney 
to the graceful piety of Lord Lindsay, we question hathey any will be 
found more agreeable to the general reader, or more satisfactory to the 
graver student than those before us. To great liveliness and spirit, not 
uncombined with elegance of style, to a strong sense of the ridiculous, 
and a vein of genuine humour, which is constantly breaking out, but 
never unseasonably, Mr. Warburton unites a quickness as well as depth of 


* The Crescent and the Cross; or, Romance and Realities of Eastern Travel. 
By Eliot Warburton, Esq. 8vo. 2 vols. ; 
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observation, a shrewdness of inference, an information and intelligence, 
and = - rs ag apap wc. to borrow an epithet ot his own, — 
not only ren im one of the pleasantest compagnons du voyage it 
ever “ou our good fortune to travel with, but exhibit him as an indivi- 
dual peculiarly well qualified for the task he has undertaken by the posses- 
sion of those qualities which distinguish the gentleman, the scholar, and the 
‘Christian, and by a happiness of temperament which “makes the best” 
of difficulties, and extracts a smile, or even a hearty laugh, from cireum- 
stances calculated to excite in minds not so harmoniously attuned, a much 
less res ebullition. en , ‘iis 

The author in his opening chapter takes leave of * ngland, am 
the New Year together,” a seth from Southampton, on board the 
Oriental steamer, proceeds at once to Levant. His description of the 
motley company with whom he is associated, and their style of living on 
board, is given with much humour, not unmixed with pathos, of whi 
latter quality, the following allusion to one of his fellow-passengers will 
afford no unpleasing specimen. 

It did not require the isolation of our lot to create a deep interest about one of 
our fair invalids, who only appeared on deck when we entered on a milder climate. 
This poor girl was going to the Mediterranean, in the hope of prolonging, not of 
Saving, the life whose sunset hour was already visible in the bright colour of her 
hectic cheek. When I first saw her, her eyes, in which the light of immortality 
seemed already shining, were gazing mournfully on those northern skies, which she 
was never to behold again, at least with an upward glance. Her helplessness, and 
youth, and beauty, seemed to exercise an influence over all around her; the little 
children spoke softly, and the helmsman seemed to move the wheel more gently, 


lest it should disturb her. 
Is it the respect that men unconsciously feel towards those about to “ put on 


immortality,” or tenderness for those about to part from earth, that checks the wild 
Jaugh, and makes the eager foot tread lightly as it approaches that pale girl? I 
know not ; but if the old theory, that failing life could be restored by the infusion 
of healthy blood, were true, I believe there is not a man in all that crowded ship 
who would not freely let his best blood flow for her, whom he never saw before, and 
whom, after a few more sunsets, none will ever see again. 


After touching at Malta, on the evening of the eighteenth | from 
leaving England, “a faint speck is the only object visible from the decks,” 
but “‘ that speck is.Pompey’s Pillar,” 1 | the traveller is soon after at 
Alexandria, between the ancient and modern state of which, he draws a 
striking contrast, while a condensed account of the battle of the Nile, 
into which, “though an! old story now,” he is not unnaturally led, is 
one of the most graphic descriptions we have read, and delineates that 
splendid scene of British triumph in colours not unworthy of its sub- 
ject. 
: A pleasing instance of national good faith, and of its enduring moral 
effects, is given in a subsequent narrative of the events which succeeded 
Bonaparte’s departure from Egypt, leaving, as he did, the remainder of 
the French force at Cairo, under the command of the gallant, but ill-fated 


Kleber. The latter 


Had accepted, and was preparing to act upon terms of capitulation from the Turks, 
which Lord Keith had, however, refused to ratify. The moment Sydney Smith 
learned the English admiral’s determination, he took upon himself to inform Kle- 
ber of the fact, and to advise him to hold his position, The Turks exclaimed 
against this chivalrous notice as a treac , and there were not a few found in 
England to echo the same cry; but the spirit which dictated the British sailors 
act was understood in the deserts—a voice went forth among the tents of the Be - 
douin and the palaces of the despot, that England preferred honour to advantage. 
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have been fought, and been forgotten—nations have come and 
gone, and left no trace behind them—but the memory of that noble truthfulness 
remained, and expanded into a national characteristic ; and our countrymen may,. 
at this hour, in the streets of Cairo, hear the Arabs swear “by the honour of an 


assassinated ip Asore instigated by those priests whose faith he- 
had offered to profess. The incapable Menon succeeded to the command. 

After an animated description of Cairo—in Turkish, Misr, and is. 
Arabic, El Kahira, “the victorious city”—Heliopolis, and other objects: 
worthy of notice in its immediate vicinity, the author gives his impres- 
sions of the manners, &c., of its inhabitants, their customs, habits, and 
superstitions, among the latter, of their addiction to the “ Black Art,” of 
which Mr. Lane, and Lord Prudhoe (the latter of whom is said by the 

n, to be a “‘ true believer’’ in it) have recorded their experiences. 
Mr. Warburton encounters the same egregious wizard as these his prede- 
cessors, and witnesses a similar specimen of his skill, as exemplified with 
the ink, &c., but with a much less satisfactory result, the magician blun- 
dering awfully this time, and describing, on the authority of his Familiar, 
Sir Henry Hardinge as possessing only a single leg, and Lablache as a 
“little young man in a straw hat.” Mr. W., however, does not, after all, 
entirely throw the magician overboard, but seems to incline to the opinion 
of the worthy dragoman aforesaid, who “ considered him rather a hum- 
bug than otherwise ;” but added, “that there certainly was something 
in it.” 

Leaving Grand Cairo, the traveller embarks at-sunset on the Nile, 
“night and day making little difference in this country, and the former 
being only associated with the idea of rest when it is too dark to see.” 
He proceeds with a rais, or captain, a pilot, eight stout rowers, and a 
couple of servants, one of whom was Mahmoud, late Lord Prudhoe’s 
dragoman, and said to be the best in the country, and sets out on his. 
voyage up the river. His account of “ Life on the Nile” is as amusing 
as it is instructive; and, according to his statements, the boatmen of that 
river seem to rival their brethren of the Adriatic in their love of song; it 
is true, they have no Tasso to inspire them ; their native river-melodies 
are not, however, without merit, and we extract with pleasure an amusing 
specimen, in which the natural ebullition of conjugal triumph is not un- 
mixed with a tinge of quiet satire, premising that the refrain “ Dur- 
wadeega” is Nubian for “ henhouse,” and that this “ henhouse” is always. 
the property of the wife, which her husband is obliged to make over to 
her in case of a divorce. 


NUBIAN SONG. 


A change came over my husband’s mind; 
He loved me once, and was true and kind, 
Till his heart went astray, and he wish’d me away, 
But he had no money my dower to pay. 
Sing Durwadeega, Durwadee, 
Oh, dear to me is Durwadee. 


For, blessed be Allah ! he’s old and poor, 
And my cocks and hens were his only store, 
So he kept me still, for well he knew, 
If I went, that the cocks and hens went too. 
Sing Durwadeega, Durwadee, 
Oh, dear to me is Durwadee. 


But I saw him pining day by day, 
As he wish’d his poor wife far away; 








So I went my rival home to call, ne 
And gave her the henhouse, and him and all. mea 


Sing Durwadeega, Durwadee, 


Oh, dear to me is Durwadee. “ite, 


Then he tore his turban off his brow, 

And swore I never should leave him now, Mes fis 

Till the deathmen combed his burial locks.* ; 

Then blessed for ever be hens and cocks. 3 . 
Sing Durwadeega, Durwadee, uu 
Oh, dear to me is Durwadee. 


Ascending the valley of the Nile, and passing the Pasha’s establish= 


ment at Rhoda, Mr. Warburton now visits in succession Sivat, traditionally 
said to have been the asylum of the Holy Family from Herod's persecu- 
tion, and Thebes, “all with its wonders and its mummies, lymg now in 
a aud pickle, unless the antiquary or the cockney purchase their em- 

med carcasses, for the student or the citizen to scrutinize and stare at. 
Little did the anxious embalmer of an imperial corpse think what ran 
he was bestowing to please Paddington or Cheapside! Little did the 
expiring Pharaoh dream that Mr. Tomkins should be his resurrection 
angel!” 

Recommending this last hint to the especial consideration of Mr. Pet- 
tigrew and his brother Sgavans, we accompany our author by Esneh, 
Edfou, and Assouan (the ancient Syene) as far up as the second cataract, 
which proved the ultima Thule of his voyage, owing to a serious at- 
tack of illness, which now confined him to what was at once his “bed 
and board.” This untoward event produced an immediate and some- 
what precipitate return to Cairo ; it did not, however, prevent Mr. War- 
burton, suffering as he was, from occasionally exploring the banks of the 
river, or from being carried by his crew to visit the stupendous rock-tem- 
ple of Guerf Hussan, which he represents as ‘the strangest and most 
unearthly sight he ever beheld,” and one more imposing than even the 
more celebrated one of Ipsamboul. Of this remarkable edifice, he says, 
it is “built by human hands, but stands out from the face of the moun- 
tain as if it had formed part of it from creation.” 

Four giant statues leaning against square pillars, support a massive entablature, 
The vista of this colossal portico leads to a portal in the living rock, some twenty 
feet in height, and this is the entrance to the temple. The coup d’eil as we entered 
was very imposing; a group of our swarthy Arabs were waving blazing torches, 
and looked like officiating demon-priests, to the calm, awful, gigantic idols that 
towered above us. The temples seemed full of these grim statues, though there 
are only two rows, containing four in each. The massive tals on which they 
stand are but ten feet apart, which adds considerably to the effect of their enor- 
mous size. Hence we passed into a lesser hall, and then into the adytum. Numer- 
ous torches here gleamed upon walls, shadowily giving out pictured battles, and 
kneeling priests, and stern deities ; and in the centre of the shrine was a rude 
altar, within which sat four gigantic idols, with strange-looking crowns upon their 
heads, and mysterious emblems in their hands. 

As he truly observes, it must be either a very strong or a very indif- 
ferent mind that could remain without some sense of awe in such a scene, 
or deny that it was well calculated to inspire such religious feeling as the 


eye alone can communicate to the soul. 





* The head of the Moslem is kept closely shaved, with the exception of one 
long lock of hair, which is left for the convenience of the resurrection angel, to 
pull him out of his grave. This is carefully arranged by those who prepare the 
corpse for burial. 
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‘We'regret that want of space prevents us from extracting several of 


the Incidents” recorded, which are, however, among the most 
passages in these volumes, the visit to Memnon’s statue, 
which has long ceased to greet the coming of Aurora with a » even 
if the morning selected for the experiment had not been, unluckily, the 
only one during the author's stay in E in which Memnon himself 
would have been puzzled, in his best days, to tell the moment. of her 
rising ; nor have we room for the shrewd speculations on the general ex- 
pectation which existed in the public mind at Cairo that England must, 
sooner or later, take a leading ag in Egyptian politics ; but, taking 
leave, with our traveller, of what he calls “the most decorous and disso- 
lute metropolis that the sun shines over,” and commending to the reader's 
yy aces notice the chapter which contains the best biography of Mehemet 
which has yet been given of that extraordinary man, we shall proceed 
on the voyage to Beyrout, in which city, after encountering all sorts of an- 
noyances in the shape of gales, quarantine regulations, ig other nuisances 
which “flesh is heir to” upon similar occasions, we find our author for a 
short period domesticated with 
An old soldier of Napoleon’s, now a silk merchant, a captain of an Italian pirate, 
an expatriated Tyrolese, two swallows nesting in the rafters of the open room, a 
ir of tame pigeons, a broken-winged woodpecker with parrot-like plumage, an 
pe Ya Ew poodle, a drunken landlady with a pretty daughter, and a couple of 

In this worshipfal society he does not long remain but starts for Je- 
rusalem, “ leaving on the left the scene of St. George’s exploit with the 
dragon,” and, after visiting Djouni, the last resting-place and tomb of 
the eccentric “ prophet princess,” Lady Hester Stanhope, Mount Carmel, 
Joppa, and other interesting scenes in the Holy Land, arrives at the 
grand object of his pilgrimage, the first sight of which seems to have 
produced on him and his company a similar effect to that which it had 
upon the first crusaders, or the long-desired view of the ocean upon the 
ten thousand Greeks : 

At each acclivity we surmounted, we were told that the next would reveal to us 
the object of our destination ; and at length, as we emerged upon a wide and sterile 
plain, the leading pilgrims sank upon their knees, and the most contagious shout of 
enthusiasm that I ever heard burst from each traveller ; every man of that large 
company, Arab, Italian, Greek, and Englishman, exclaiming, each in his own lan- 
guage : “ El Khuds !” “Gerusalemma !” “ Hagiopolis !” “ The Holy City !” 

The description of the present state of Jerusalem and its environs, and 
a visit to the shores of the Dead Sea are not among the least interesting 

ions of Mr. Warburton’s narrative. Making the “ Holy City” his 

-quarters, he examines in succession all the most remarkable sites, 
real and traditional; of the various events of sacred history, both within 
and without its walls ; these excursions are not always unattended with 
danger from the predatory habits of the surrounding population, as will 
appear from the last extract we can afford to make, and which we give 
as a fair specimen of the author’s style in his livelier moments. 

Shortly before my arrival at Jerusalem, a Mr. G., an English traveller, had 
joined himself to one of these pilgrimages to the Jordan for the sake of security as 
well as of curiosity. When about half way to Jericho, he happened to linger be- 
hind the caravan, and was cantering along the lonely road to overtake it. Sud- 
denly his horse was checked by a resistless grasp, and himself thrown to the ground. 


The moment before, there was no living creature visible in that wild glen ; 
now, on recovering from the shock, he saw an Arab bending over him with ‘his 
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- N ne menacing injunction 2 lie atill, he an 
0 ing t j to 

Nir rite A amg ache the ground by the Arab’s lance. onermeigsee ) 
ance was hopeless, he submitted to his fate, and the two Bedouins approached ith 

the request, “Cousin, undress thyself, thy aunt is without a garment.” This is 
usual form in the desert, in whose slang word “aunt” seems te figure in some- 
goat the same capacity that “ uncle” does in ours; but the “balls” are of lead, 
“As Mr. G. displayed considerable reluctance in assisting the wants of his un- 
known relative, the Bedouins stripped him with wonderful despatch. ‘They soon 
left him a state’of utter nudity, and in reply to all his remonstrances, only re- 
turned him his hat, which they looked upon with contempt, and as useless even to 
as peecrarcune “aunt.” They even took away the hatband, and then Jeft him to 
return as he might to the crowded metropolis, clothed only in a narrow-brimmed 





_ We regret that it is out of our power to follow Mr. Warburton through 
his visits to Damascus, the Lebanon, Baalbec, &c., till, retracing his steps, 
he finally embarks at Beyrout for Constantinople, or from that 
capital to the “ Isles of Greece,” in one of which he at len tales ve 
of us. We part from him, however, with cordial good will, recommend- 
ing, in honest sincerity, a careful perusal of his volumes, and especi 
of the “ Hints to Travellers in the East,” with which the work concludes, 
to all such ** Wandering Boys” as fashion, or better motives, may attract 
to those magnificent and mystic piles, where Cheops lies as yet entombed, 
quietly awaiting his “ unrolling,” or those scenes of higher and holier in- 
terest amidst which Paradise was lost and regained. 

Mr. Warburton, with great propriety, dedicates his work to his friend 
and kindred spirit, Mr. Monkton Milnes, apologising, somewhat unneces- 
sarily for the title he has given it, and still more unnecessarily for usin 
the old familiar mode of spelling, in “ viziers, sultans,” &c., with whi 
modern orthography has so rani 3 interfered of late to the confusion of 
our most cherished reminiseences; the “ Arabian Nights” are “ tabooed” 
to the euphuist, and if the venerated worthies who made them accessible 
to us in our boyhood, have been guided rather by the eye than the ear in 
the transcription, what matters it? A Cauzee has long been a Cadi by 
prescription, the mode of spelling his office is hallowed by associations, 
and we may well say of those who have so “ written it down,” malim 
cum illis errare, quam cum aliis recte sentire. 








ADVENTURES OF AN OFFICER IN THE SERVICE OF RUNJIT 
SINGII.* 


THOSE narratives which, though dealing with true circumstances and 
states of things, are avowedly half fiction, often bring us nearer to the 
truth than those which profess to be nothing else. And such, if we mis- 
take not, is eminently the case with the singular work which Major 
Lawrence has given to us under the title of “ Adventures of an Officer 
in ‘the service of Runjit Singh.” We have within the last few years 
had ‘several highly interesting narratives relating to the late of 
Lahore ; some of them (like the Hon. Mr. Osborne's “ Court and Camp of 





* Adventures of an Officer in the Service of Runjit Singh, By Major Law- 
rence, British Resident at the court of Nepaul, &c. 2 vols. 
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ee to that i man; others 
Mr. x, Vigne’s “ Travels in Kashmere”) treating of these incident- 
, in connexion, with other matters. All of these writers have minutély 
: jit Singh and his “court and camp” precisely as they, saw 
and knew them; they have described faithfully and well, and have furnished 
us'with admirable pictures of people and conditions of society that excite the 

r interest and curiosity, and are worth the most earnest attention. 

et. we more than doubt whether any one of these bond fide, accounts of 
what the respective writers saw and experienced during their: visits to 
Lahore and their journeyings through the Punjaub, can compare in‘truth 
and reality with what we meet with of a similar kind in these avowedly 
fictitious “‘ Adventures of an Officer in the service of Runjit Singh ;” and 
for this simple and sufficing reason—that in his personal intercourse with 
European travellers, as well as on every occasion of his allowmg the ma- 
chinery of his government to be examined by them, every thing was 
carefully pre and got up for the occasion ; every official was (at the 
peril of his head) bound to be at his post, and in the most point-de-vice 
order and condition ; and even the Maharajah himself contrived to be 
“on his good behaviour”—always provided the visit did not last too long, 
for if it did the cloven foot was sure to peep out ; whereas in the narra- 
tive of Major Lawrence—or rather of his imaginary hero—Colonel 
Bellasis—we have every thing and every body as they really were and are 
during the daily movements of their daily life—all,ineluding the extra- 
ordinary head and ruler of all, not exactly en deshabille, but simply as 
they were when there was no immediate motive for playing a part ; so that, 
together with all the ‘‘ barbaric pomp and gold” which lend so brilliant 
and imposing a character to Eastern courts and camps and their deni- 
zens, we have all the cunning, aping wisdom, all the intrigue and cabal 
which render real merit an obstacle rather than an aid to its possessor, 
and that all-pervading corruption which either generates or includes 
ra other vice to which humanity is heir. 

e learn from the preface to this work a fact, which, while it confirms 
the impression what | from the narrative itself, gives to it a tenfold value 
oyer that which would have attached to it in the absence of such assur- 
ance, namely, that every character in it bearing a real name is a portrait 
of the individual depicted, and that “many of the incidents in which 
they are made to figure are also real, though they may not have occurred 
exactly at the times and places assigned to them.” It is added that 
“many of the conversations with Runjit Singh’s confidential adviser, 
Azizudin, also took place.” Now coming as this does from a British 
officer who has filled an official political station at the court of Runjit 
Singh, .as well as. at the court of Nepaul—who has passed twenty years 
of his life in India—and who, conscious of the integrity of the pictures he 
presents to public notice, dares to put his name in the title-page of his 
work,—nothing can be stronger than the interest and curiosity those pic- 
tures must excite, and we shall need no excuse for presenting some of 
them to our readers. The following portrait of General »Avitabili is 
drawn with a bold and discriminating pencil, and will be read with eager 
interest. 

Of Avitabili the most lenient view that can be taken is, to consider him as set in 


authority over savage animals—not as a ruler over reasonable beings—as one 
appointed to grind down a race, who bear the yoke with about as good a grace as 
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“arwild bull in-a net,” and who, catching their ruler for one moment asleep, '' 
soon cease to be governed. But the ground of complaint alleged against hil 
at he “acts as a sa among savage men,” instead of show em ft 

Christian can never wi Of the wort fashions ‘this wort nel edless 





without following some of the worst fashions of his worst 
suits snd nat a bok one oehen: her Uaeivie: teks tohstee i 
ments, and not a one either, w. ; but 
ing two or three to the string seopentled fees the gibbet, on special days god fee: 
tivals, added to a very evident habitual carelessness of life, lead one to fear $ 
small pains are taken to distinguish between innocence and guilt, and that many 
man, ignorant of the alleged crime, pays with his life the price of blood. It is the 
general’s system, when, as often happens, a sikh, or any o of his own 

appears at or near any village in the Peshawur territory, to fine that village, or to 
make it give up the murderer or murderers. The latter is the cheapest plan; a 
victim or victims are given up, and justice is satisfied. He might be as energetic 
and’summary as he pleased, and no one would object to his ‘with a lawless 
people in such a way as to restrain their evil practices ; but such scenes as fre- 
quently occur in the streets of Peshawur, equally revolting to humanity and de- 
céncy, might be dispensed with. 

Still, General Avitabili has many of the attributes of a good ruler; he is bold, 
active, and intelligent, seeing every thing with his own eyes; up early and late. 
He has, at the expense of his own character for humanity, by the terror of his 
name, saved much life. It is but just to state, that the peaceful and well-di 
inhabitants of Peshiwur, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, united in praise of his ad- 
ministration, though all with one voice declared that mercy seldom mingled in his 
decrees. Believed to fear neither man nor devil, Avitabili keeps down by grim 
fear what nothing else would keep down—the unruly spirits around him, who, if 
let slip, would riot in carnage; his severity may therefore be extenuated, as the 
least of two evils. 

Avitabili’s whole system of morals is oriental, avowedly eschewing force, when 
artifice can, gain the point, and looking on subjects as made to be squeezed. In 
person he is tall and stout, with bushy beard, whiskers and moustache; marked 
with the small-pox, and with a countenance exhibiting at times the workings of 
human passion, but again lighted up into even a pleasing expression. With little 
education, but strong natural sense and ability, he has acquired a good knowledge 
of Persian, and of the Punjabi dialect. Strangely influencing those around him, 
and influenced by them, his history is a curious study, and, when his own genera- 
tion has passed away, will hardly be believed. 


Nothing can be more spirited and characteristic than the first introduc- 
tion of the hero, Bellasis, to Runjit Singh. 


The next day but one was fixed for my appearance at court; attired and at- 
tended as when I entered Lahor, Ip ed to the palace. Before arriving there, 
I met Runjit himself, returning from his morning’s ride; and, much as I had 
heard of the insignificance of his first appearance, it startled me; the more so, per- 
haps, from the contrast it presented to the wiry and athletic forms that surrounded 
him. He rode gracefully, on a handsome, active horse, and was followed by 
his principal Sirdars, each with his silken chdthd carried by a running footman, 
and the whole cortége, followed by an escort. of five hundred well-mounted horse- 
men, and as many foot. They consisted of all tribes and castes, Sikhs, Pathans, 
Hindiis, Ghurkhds, &c., all gaily attired in scarlet and yellow silk, the cavalry, sit- 
ting in high-peaked saddles, and armed to the teeth with matchlock, pistol, blun- 
derbuss, sword, and spear; the others more lightly, but still efficiently armed. 
Some few Akaiis too were present, conspicuous by their high blue, turbans, girdled 
with quoits; but more so by their wild maniac look, and insolent gestures, On 
secing me approach, some of these hailed me with curses and abuse, but Azizidin 
sent one of his orderlies to withdraw me. 

As the train-approached the entrance to the Shalimar gardens, the cavalry filed 
off, leaving the Maharajah, with his train, followed by the running footmen, to 
through a lane, formed by a regiment of his newly-raised infantry, who received 
him with presented arms. I was kept at the gate for some minutes after the Maha- 
rajah had entered; and while thus detained, many of the soldiers broke their ranks 
and crowded round me; some gazed respectfully at my train and accoutrements. 
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twat more remarked, with a sneer, on my want of beard, and my half-European eos- 


i ofthe horsemen also drew up, and were more insolent; one of 
second in command of one of the newly es atm ae 
cere Leen pecame bettas cxyun : 
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that my horse ; to this he deigned no answer, but, after a little, rode tilt by, 
grazing me, as if accidentally, with his steel-clad shoulder. I touched the rein of 
ey, ag ype pagan nn aml eg my sword-hand the veriest 

on the loins, and, with one tremendous kick, he sent Nand Singh, horse and 
all, head over heels. - 


but. my four stout followers closed around; and, without affecting to believe my 
adversaries in earnest, I calmly expressed a hope that the fallen man was not burt, 
tting that he should not have taken my caution, and avoided my horse’s heels. 
ar ata to our firm aspect, or to the royal vicinity, I know not; but the 


an orderly of the prince’s came to tell me I was summoned to the durbar. | 
When ushered in, J found the monarch seated in a golden chair, surrounded by 
about a dozen of his ministers; several reporters were in the distance, catching 
every word, and noting it in the “court circular” for transmission to every corner 
the.empire, As Ientered, the Maharajah half arose, and greeted me with much 
; my nazar of a hundred-and-one rupees was removed, and I was told to 
seated on the fursh, or carpet, near his majesty. My own name and my 
father’s, my — of birth, and my age, were asked and told; and it was ex- 
plained that, though a wildyati, I was not an Englishman. I was then asked what 
Lknew, what I could do, and what I wanted—all in a breath: and my reply was 
to the effect that I could do any thing, was ignorant of nothing, and, having heard 


ee 


“ Yes, 1 have been some time in Persia.” 

“Can you build a fort? Can you cure a long-standing disease? Can you 
ag * Can you shoe a horse? Can you mend my watch, which has 
stopped?” 

“ All, through your highness's igddl, is in the reach of mortal; and what other 
men have done, what should prevent Bellasis from doing ?” 

“ Shakbash, fagir, he is a bold jawdn, this friend of yours !” 

“ He is, your highness, but try him, and you will find his merits exceed his words; 
the King of Riim, the Shah of Persia, the Amirs of Scinde, all asked him to join 
them as a brother; but he would devote his sword to none but the lion of the 
Punjab.” 

During this flourish in my behalf, two nearly naked wretches were dragged in, 
caught in the act of pilfering at the garden gate: they did not deny the charge; 
and the nose of one and ears of the other were sentenced to be cut off. In as 
short a time as I can write it the sentence was executed, and the culprits, bleeding 
as they were, were driven out. 

“ Sharp work, Bellasis,” observed the king, as I looked after the mutilated thieves: 
“we do not take life, but we punish.” 

My heart sickened, and I ventured to remark, that perhaps they were led on by 
hunger. A dozen voices stirred to hush me, and the fagir gave me an admonitory 
look. “ Let him alone,” said Runjit, “I like plain speaking, and he is but a nya- 
jawén. You ride well, I hear, friend?” 

“TI have strode a horse from my youth, your highness.” 

“ Well, you faringis leap your horses. There is a fellow just entering who will 
show you the way over that fence.” 

I looked at the man pointed out, and recognised Nand Singh, who as an acknow- 
ledged favourite, had been allowed to force his way in, probably to ascertain 
whether mention had been made of the fracas at the door. I saluted him gravely, 
but politely; he returned the salam with a half-surly, half-defying air; and we 
were all vazirs, scribes, omedwars, plaintifis; defendants, and prisoners, 
bundled out to the garden. 














the contrary; their horses pp hard worked, so erm Been Em w batly teed, 
that they have no spirit for the rider to quell: however, Singh was by pro- 
fession a chabuk sowar, and at Ludian’ had followed the hounds in the train of some 
no ee pres pce cope pei me, he urged his horse to-. 

ds the fence pointed out by the Maharajah ; but the ‘animal, 
curbed and bitted, failed to clese it, ins sab ip wan, and Sch hones nid He 
I took the signal, gently Chanda with my heel, and over’ 
the barricade, wheeled round, and, on my return, cleared both it and the body of. 
my prostrate foe. In another instant, I was at the feet of the Mahara 

“ Shahbash, Bellasis, you shall teach my lancers. You are a now in my 
service, and shall have a khilat on the spot. If you are but as bold in the field as 
in the garden, we shall soon be good friends.” . 

The result of this interview is that Bellasis becomes a great favourite 
with the Maharajah, and, consequently, the object of all sorts of jealousies 
and intrigues on the part of the native officials, and the incidents of the 
narrative arise chiefly out of these intrigues, and their results on the 
movements of Bellasis and his friends and followers—among the former 
of whom is a beautiful young girl, the daughter of one of the hill chiefs 
who had been dispossessed by Runjit, and whom Bellasis afterwards 
marries. This latter mcident, and the fatal catastrophe attending it, give 
rise to many highly characteristic seenes, which afford the reader # better, 
because a more life-like insight mto the social condition of the country in 
question than any professedly true narratives with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

But we must abstain from further detail regarding this original and 
novel production. We should, however, be doing it injustice not to state 
that it contains many important and well onidthered views on the poli- 
tical condition and prospects of the Punjaub, which, coming from such a 
quarter, must be read with strong interest, and deserve the deepest consi- 
deration ; and that the historical portions of the work are more compre- 
hensive, and, consequently, more available to the superficial and ordinary 
inquirer, than are to be found within the same space in any other produec- 
tion that has arisen out of our Indian rule. 


; 





HILLINGDON HALL.* 


Amonc the few rarities that are to be met with in this age of non- 
novelty,—when all the world are trying to play at ‘ follow-the-leader,” 
and the leaders themselves are content to follow one another,—the rarest 
of all is an original book: and here is one in the strictest sense of the 
phrase. The characteristic of the entire bulk of our modern literature is, 
that taking any individual case, any body having an equal amount of talent 
and knowledge with the actual author, could have written the book. But 
in the case of “Hillingdon Hall,” nobody living could have written it 
except the author of “ Handley Cross.” 

But a book may be original without being any thing else—at any rate 
without having any other valuable quality ; and, among the few original 
books that we have, not a few are of this description: nobody but the 





* Hillingdon Hall ; or, the Cockney Squire. A Tale of Country Life, By the 
author of “ Handley Cross,” &c. 3 vols. 






























, could have been silly enough or crotchetty enough to write 
them. But “ Hilli ee Hial" eo ccn ct de ey y tegen 
—both of taste as style, and of selection and treatment as re- 
- the materials of which it is composed. But taking these errors at 

most unfavourable estimate that can be made of them, the balance in 
the other scale causes it to kick the beam triumphantly. “ Hillingdon Hall” 
is, in fact, not only one of the most amusing books that have been written 
during the last twenty years, but it is one from which more may be 
learned of the actual life and society among which its scenes are laid, and 
more good may be done upon the vices and follies which its wholesome 
satire so mercilessly scourges, than can be hoped for from any half score 
of the best of those broad satirical farces of Foote and O’Keefe, which it 
most resembles, or by any conceivable number of those vapid “legitimate 
comedies” of our own day, which it resembles not at all. 

The reader has only to fancy a retired citizen, the owner of the exqui- 
site old Manor House of Hillingdon Hall, and the fine estate thereunto 
appertaining, and to suppose him fairly installed in the same, together 
with his larger half, her maid Betsy, and their “man” Binjimin,—and 
prepared to wit. in his new capacity of the cockney squire, all those 
new lights, touching guano, bone manure, nitrate o’ sober “hashes, soot, 
salt, sand, and every thing in fact,”” which he has been imbibing from the 
agricultural column of his Sunday paper any time these seven years last 

ast. One of the incidents is an invite from the Duke and Duchess of Don- 
eyton, to a dinner at Donkeyton Castle,—politics being able, like love, 
to level all ranks. 

It need scarcely be said that in a work of this nature, there is a thread 
of narrative to hold the pearls together—and a golden thread it is—for it 
is no other than “ glorious John” himself, whose “linked sweetness long 
drawn out,” keeps every thing in its place,—not excepting whole chap- 
ters of love passages between the Duke of Donkeyton’s dandy son and 
heir, the Marquis of Bray, and a brace of village flirts, whose respective 
anglings for a dukedom, aided by their rival mammas, give rise to some 
capital scenes of a somewhat different character from the uproarious and _ 
rollicking fun of the satire, which forms the staple of the book ; and among 
these scenes we may particularly specify a long one at Donkeyton Castle, 
between its noble owners and one of the said mammas, who goes thi- 
ther on the forlorn hope of claiming the incipient duke for her silly 
daughter. The pictures of the high aristocracy which these admirable 
scenes present to us, are equal to any thing of the kind in the most 
fashionable of our fashionable novelists. 

Among other notable events in this remarkable book is a contested 
election, in which our cockney hero, to his own infinite astonishment, 
and the dismay and scandal of all the Donkeytons, is returned member 
for the county, in opposition to his dear dandy friend the “ markis.” It 
eannot fail to give zest to the perusal of this (in its way) capital produc- 
tion, for the reader to know that it is written by a gentleman whose 
position in society has given him the most ample means of depicting 
every class of society with which he has busied himself, and of none more 
so than those scenes at Donkeyton Castle, which contrast so brilliantly 
with-the other portions of the work, and yet are as true to the life as 
every thing else in the book—indeed, they are more so—for in them there 
is no tinge of exaggeration, or caricature. 
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Yarn, a, by M. M. M., 511, 518 

Yates, Mrs. Ashton, 284 

Young England and Young France, 
493 ; 


END OF THE THIRD PART OF 1844. 





C. WHITING, BEAUFORT HOUSE, STRAND. 
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